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I THINK that if any one were to attempt to esti- 
mate the importance in the history of the world 
of the ancient land of Egypt as compared with 
that of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, he might very reasonably say 
that it was somewhat in the proportion of the 
weight of the Great Pyramid to that of a 
drop of water. Yet it is due to the latter body 
that I have the privilege of saying a few words 
by way of preface to a book which treats of 
Egypt. 

In the year 1905 the Association, of which I 
was that year President, held its annual meeting 
in South Africa, and Mr. Bevan was of our party. 
The managers of the Union-Castle Line of 
steamers were so good as to put on a special 
boat to convey a large number of us back by 
way of the Red Sea from Beira, in Portuguese 
East Africa, and our homeward path thus lay 
through Egypt. 

It had been intended that, whilst our ship was 
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passing through the Suez Canal, we should have a 
couple of days to get a glimpse of Cairo. But 
an accident, lucky for us, yet doubtless serious 
enough for many others, had occurred ; inasmuch 
as a ship containing ninety tons of dynamite had 
been blown up in the Canal near Port Said ; and, 
of course, all traffic had been stopped. The 
explosion necessitated arduous dredging opera- 
tions, and we had the good fortune to profit by a 
part of the fortnight’s delay which occurred, to see 
a good deal more than would have been possible 
under the original arrangement. I may mention 
that the late Sir Benjamin Baker and Sir Colin 
Scott Moncrieff, whose great engineering works 
have been of such inestimable benefit to Egypt, 
were with us, and Mr. Bevan had the privilege of 
visiting the great barrage of the Nile, near Cairo, 
in the company of the latter. 

Mr. Bevan’s description of the steep and 
tortuous passage into the central mausoleum of 
the Great Pyramid reminds me of another episode 
of our visit. A distinguished Dutch astronomer 
met with a dangerous fall in going down into the 
inside, and at first it almost seemed that the 
Pyramid might be the tomb of a modern man of 
science as well as that of a mighty king of remote 
antiquity. However, after a few days in hospital, 
our friend was able to rejoin the ship, looking 
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very disreputable, I must admit, but actually well 
on the way to recovery. 

It is in commemoration of this expedition, so 
interesting to both of us, that Mr. Bevan does me 
the honour of dedicating this volume to me—an 
honour which I accept with pleasure. But the 
reader must not impute the acceptance as im- 
plying a claim on my part to anything more than 
the superficial knowledge of Egypt which is open 
to any hurried tourist. 

It is impossible to be in that country, even for 
only a few days, without feeling the magic charms 
of its beauty and its interest. But whilst I, 
tantalized by the shortness of our stay, have only 
longed to return there, Mr. Bevan has fallen so 
completely under the spell of modern Egypt that 
he has also been attracted to the study of the 
ancient civilization of that land. 

It is fortunate that one need not go to Egypt 
to pursue such researches, for the mastery gained 
over the hieroglyphic writing during the last cen-- 
tury has laid open to us an intimate knowledge 
of the social and religious life of the ancient 
Egyptians, and has disclosed the history of the 
military achievements of their powerful empire. 
Incidentally, the studies of Egyptologists have, I 
believe, thrown much light on the origin of our 


modern alphabets. 
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These wide fields of inquiry are treated in the 
present volume, which I commend to the reader 
as affording an introduction to a subject of sur- 


passing interest. 
GEORGE H. DARWIN. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
November 10, 1909. 
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INTRODUCTION 


IN common with all students of History and 
Comparative Religion, the author has felt a 
peculiar fascination for the land of the Palace, 
the Temple, and the Pyramid. A feeling of this 
sort grows by what it feeds upon, and, for- 
tunately, means are not lacking for gratifying 
one’s appetite in this particular. 

In every library of any size there are monu- 
mental works dealing with the story of the 
resurrection of the long past which followed 
upon the decipherment of the original hiero- 
glyphs. 

Furthermore, English and Continental Museums 
are alike furnished with objects derived from the 
temples and dwellings appertaining to the various 
dynasties which succeeded one another in long 
procession during the course of Egyptian history. 

For years past, the author had availed himself 
of opportunities which arose for the study of 
standard works on the subject, and for the 
visitation of collections both at home and abroad ; 
and in 1905 he was enabled to realize the long 
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cherished hope of setting foot in that land of 
magic and mystery, and of seeing with his own 
eyes the salient physical features, and the sites 
that have yielded those illustrative objects which 
have made the dead past to live. 

In that year, certain members of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
returning from their meeting in Cape Town, 
made their voyage along the eastern coast of 
the Dark Continent, and, in due course, were 
enabled to visit the land of the Pharaohs. As 
one of that party, the author was in a position— 
alas, for a time all too short—to breathe the 
air of Egypt; to see the memorials of the past, 
and the life and movement of the present; to 
launch forth upon the sacred river ; to penetrate 
into the darkling pyramid ; and to suffer the eye 
to range over the boundless desert, the fringe of 
which was flecked with the teeming waters of 
the flood. 

Such a visit serves to bring to focus one’s 
past reading and reflection, to set things in true 
perspective, and to infuse appropriate local 
colour. 

On the author’s return, he was asked to set 
down his impressions of South Africa and of 
Egypt for publication in the columns of a local 
journal; consequently these impressions were 
recorded in the Hereford Times, at intervals, 
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during the years 1905 and 1906. He is much 
indebted to the proprietors for permission to 
make further use of them. 

The recital was found to be capable of extension 
in various directions, as a glance at the chapter- 
headings of this volume will show. 

Thus, such subjects are treated of as the 
Coptic Religion, the Mohammedan Faith, the 
relations with Palestine and other neighbouring 
nations during Old and New Testament times, 
the rise and spread of Eremitism, the character 
of recent literary finds, the Five Great Uncial 
Codices, and the history of our Alphabet, so far 
as it has been influenced by the hieroglyphic 
character. 

It has been the writer’s aim to treat all these 
various subjects in such wise as to give a full, 
true, and dramatic representation in a popular 
form, and to bring within a reasonable compass 
the salient points of what may be called the life- 
history of this classic period from early times 
even up to the present day. 

He has reason to believe that his humble 
efforts have been successful in exciting attention 
in many quarters to this treasure-trove of the 
past, forasmuch as he was invited by several 
correspondents to publish the papers in a more 
permanent form. Circumstances, however, for- 
bade any action until the present year, but he 
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is now enabled to revise carefully the original 
drafts and to bring them up to date. 

In a compilation of this kind, relating to a 
subject concerning which so much novel matter 
has been published during the past half century, 
one’s obligation must be very extended and 
marked. The writer can record them but with 
reference to recent authors, several of whom, 
happily, are still spared to us for active work in 
the field. 

Amongst others, he must mention the names 
of the late Mr. G. St. Clair and Canon Tristram, 
of Prof. Flinders Petrie, Prof. Sayce, Mr. B. G. 
Gunn, Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt, and Dr. 
E, A. Wallis Budge. To the last-named author 
he is especially indebted. He must also record 
his obligations to Mr. E. Clodd, whose small, 
but valuable, work, entitled The Story of the 
Alphabet, furnished him with many facts, and 
even with the diction wherewith to clothe them 
in respect of the section dealing with the Origin 
of Language. He had previously formed a précis 
of that manual for his personal use, which was 
afterwards incorporated in the series of papers 
to which reference has been made as furnishing 
the basis of the present volume. The author 
has throughout employed inverted commas to 
mark extracts but to a limited extent, inasmuch 
as most of the paragraphs utilised from his 
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commonplace-book were more or less altered 
or abbreviated so as to adapt them to his imme- 
diate purpose. 

Oftentimes there is a difficulty presented in 
the transliteration and printing of Egyptian proper 
names, but in this (as well as in respect of the 
chronology) the author has mainly followed 
Prof. Flinders Petrie, inasmuch as that writer 
has been personally engaged in Egyptian and 
Eastern exploration for many years past. Even 
he has been compelled by fresh cumulative 
evidence to shift backwards certain cardinal dates. 
Moved by the pressure of reasons which seem 
equally applicable to other old-world civilizations, 
viz, the Sumerian, Akkadian, Minoan, and Chinese, 
the author of the present volume feels justified 
in following his lead. 

He takes this opportunity of expressing his 
hearty acknowledgments and thanks to those 
ardent Egyptologists, Mr. and Mrs. A. G. K. 
Hayter, for their kindness in assisting to revise 
the proof-sheets, as well as for valuable sugges- 
tions in respect of the treatment of the subject. 

He congratulates himself on the permission 
accorded to dedicate the work to Sir George 
Darwin, under whose Presidency the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science met in 
South Africa in 1905, and who accompanied 
the party on the return voyage which enabled 
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a certain section of the members (to which 
the writer had attached himself) to visit the 
country this work is intended to describe. 
Sir George has been good enough to refer to 
these circumstances in his Preface. 


CHILLINDEN RECTORY, DOVER, 
November 1909. 
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CHAPTER I 
PHYSICAL FEATURES 


OF the “Stories of the Nations,” that relating to 
Egypt is one of the most fascinating. 

Generally speaking, we are indebted to the 
now dim and distant East for our religion, letters, 
philosophy, science, and art. Of these elements, 
Egypt has furnished no inconsiderable share. 
Especially is it conspicuous in relation to the less 
legitimate activities of human thought and action, 
such as black magic, divination and casting of 
lots, necromancy, soothsaying, and chirography. 
In this connection, it may be interesting to mention 
that, in all probability, as their name also seems to 
imply, the vagabond, fortune-telling, Gipsies origin- 
ally hailed from Egypt. Astrology was practised 
there, as well as its scientific sister, astronomy. 
The necessity of defining anew, year by year, the 
limits of the fields drowned beneath the periodic 
inundations of the Nile, led to the development 
of geometry. Therefore we are not surprised to 
find that Euclid was a native of Alexandria. Thus 
we have it that Egypt may claim, par excellence, 
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to be the land of mystery and romance; and that, 
too, in many directions—geographically, historic- 
ally, archzologically, biblically, and theologically. 

English explorers and scholars have been emi-+ 
nently conspicuous in their researches both into 
the sources of Egypt’s mysterious river, as well as 
into the secrets of the blotted archives of the past. 
To these facts, many a ponderous tome testifies ; 
whilst our British Museum is crowded with the 
spoils of the palace, the temple, and the tomb. 

As a matter of fact, there are three Egypts, just 
as, in modern days, there are three Russias— 
Greater Egypt, about 400,000 square miles in 
area, largely composed of desert; Lower Egypt, 
made up of six provinces ; and Upper Egypt, of 
eight—together comprising the Nile, and the land 
on each side (nine or ten miles in breadth) watered 
by the main stream and its branches or canals. 

Thus the real Egypt consists simply of the 
valley of the Nile, with an area of 13,000 square 
miles, z.¢., about one-seventh that of Great Britain 
—in fact, about twice the superficies of but one 
English county, viz., Yorkshire. 

The earliest mention of Egypt in the Bible 
(Gen. x. 6) is under the name of Mizraim, which 
word, probably, is a plural form, testifying to the 
fact that Lower and Upper Egypt were regarded 
as distinct ; for which reason, indeed, the Kings or 
Pharaohs thereof always wore the double crown. 

Since the British occupation the population 
has steadily increased. It now numbers about 
ten millions—750 to the square mile; so that no 
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country in Europe is so densely peopled. There 
are Arabs, Copts, Nubians, Bisharin, Bedouin, 
Negroes, Turks, Greeks, &c.; and in religion we 
have about 26,000 Jews, 750,000 Christians (Coptic 
and other), and the remainder Mohammedans. 

The enormous continent of Africa is of remark- 
able geologic structure. Its configuration is such 
that there is a paucity of rivers. There are but 
four of chief importance, viz., the Niger, flowing 
into the Gulf of Guinea; the Congo, into the 
Atlantic; the Zambesi, into the Mozambique 
Channel and Indian Ocean; and the Nile, into 
the Mediterranean Sea. From the fact that the 
rivers are few in number, it follows that the 
coast is sparsely supplied with harbours, 

Of the rivers mentioned, we are concerned but 
with the last. The Delta and the part immediately 
south of this was the scene of the earliest civiliza- 
tion; but, until our own day, the source of the 
river remained undiscovered. Thanks to the labours 
of such explorers as Grant, Speke, Burton, Living- 
stone, and Stanley (to name only a few, and those 
English), the mystery of ages is now solved. 

The ultimate source, as we learn, is to be found 
in the streams which flow into the Victoria and 
Albert Nyanza—lakes formed south of the Equa- 
tor, and situate partly in the British Protectorate 
of Uganda. The outflow from these immense 
reservoirs is added to by a system of streams— 
shallow, sluggish, choked with sudd and dense 
masses of water weeds—which combine at Fashoda 
—a name of significance as the scene of the 
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historic rencontre of Colonel Kitchener with Captain 
Marchand, the French explorer. The name given 
to this part of the river is the White Nile. 

Again, at Khartoum—once more a name rous- 
ing vivid memories of failure and success—about 
218s miles from the outflow of the Victoria 
Nyanza, this stream is joined by another river, 
the Blue Nile, rising in the highlands of Abyssinia, 
and running its independent course of 840 miles. 
In latitude 18°—ze., 200 miles further north— 
there flows into this combined current the Atbara, 
or Black Nile, also rising in Abyssinia. -Below 
this point of junction, for a length of 1600 miles 
—nearly three times the length of Great Britain— 
the Nile does not receive a single affluent ; for the 
valley is bordered by the Libyan Desert on the 
west, and by the Arabian Desert on the east; so 
that when the clouds, big with rain, would descend 
and discharge their contents on the thirsty soil, 
they become rarefied by contact with the hot 
surface, and rise again and shape their course 
to more responsive regions. 

If straightened out, the whole stream would be 
about 4200 miles long, and would nearly reach from 
London to Chicago (4520 miles) on the west, or 
from London to Calcutta (4870 miles) on the east. 
Along this course, there are several cataracts of 
varying length. Between the Blue and the Black 
Nile occurs the sixth cataract, one mile long ; and 
between the Black Nile junction and the mouth 
are formed five cataracts, the second of which is 
125 miles long. These can be navigated, and then 
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only with difficulty and danger, but at times of 
high Nile. The Delta is of considerable size, 
covering an area of gooo square miles (Wales 
contains 7363 square miles). The apex is about 
120 miles from the Mediterranean. Formerly the 
river discharged its waters into the sea through 
seven mouths. Now five of these are practically 
silted up, so that there are but two left, the 
western, or Rosetta Mouth, and the eastern, or 
Damietta. 

Egypt is practically a rainless region. Showers 
are few and far between. For instance, the aver- 
age annual rainfall at Cairo amounts but to 
two inches. The fertility of the country being 
proverbial, it is evident that there must be an 
efficient cause, apart from atmospheric deposition. 
This is found in the periodic inundation by the 
White and Abyssinian Niles. The rainfall in 
the equatorial region and in the Abyssinian 
region, combined with the melting of the snow 
on the mountains there, causes these annual 
floods. 

The rising of the waters can be counted upon 
with absolute certainty. It begins—at its sources 
—about the end of April, and is at its height about 
the middle of October. Naturally, the times of 
high and low flood are determined by the position 
on the stream of any given place. 

The height of high Nile varies within certain 
limits, year by year, from about 17 feet to 26 
feet above lowest water-mark. The former rise 
would constitute a “poor Nile” and an indifferent 
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harvest; on the other hand, anything above 26 
feet—as in 1874—-would mean immense exertion 
on the part of the fellahin to maintain their dykes 
and bulwarks, and to avert loss and possible ruin 
over a wide area. 

Naturally, there is an elaborate artificial system 
of canals and irrigation channels to conduct the 
fertilizing stream to the enclosed fields. It there 
soaks into the ground, ultimately depositing a 
fine black mud, which reduces the necessity for 
dressing the soil. Finally, into this mud (loosely 
worked into the loam by a primitive wooden 
plough) the seed is cast, resulting in the produc- 
tion of three, and sometimes even four, crops in 
the season. 

In order to regulate the flow of the flood water, 
and to provide for its distribution, it has been 
necessary in all ages to conserve the water, and 
to keep clear canals and numberless irrigation 
channels ; also to provide mechanical contrivances, 
such as the Shaduf, or bucket ; the Sakkiyeh, or 
water-wheel ; or the Worm, for raising the water 
from the stream to the higher level of the channel. 
Illustrations on the monuments of “ watering with 
the foot” (Deut. xi. 10) are frequently found, 
wherein the labourer is represented as stopping 
up one orifice or outflow by means of clay 
pressed in by his foot, and as opening another 
in a similar manner. 

In the present day, our mastery of mechanics 
on a large scale has enabled huge dams to be 
thrown across the stream. For instance, there is 
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a Barrage about 12 miles north of Cairo, and 100 
miles from the sea, spanning the two branches 
already spoken of as being near the apex of the 
Delta, viz., the Rosetta and the Damietta. This 
was constructed in 1830 by Mohammed Ali, then 
ruler of Egypt, who, by the way, wished to pull 
down the Great Pyramid in order to provide 
stone for the work! Fortunately he was dissuaded 
from his purpose, but only by the statement that 
it would be less expensive to procure materials 
elsewhere. This important structure fell into dis- 
repair, but has now been put in order by the 
Government under the direction of Sir Colin 
Scott Moncrieff, in whose company the writer 
had the pleasure of inspecting it. It consists of 
a dam, pierced with openings, furnished with 
sluices and gates, so that the water can be held 
up at high Nile, or the surplus allowed to flow 
away to the sea, when the inundation comes 
pouring down at the rate of seven or eight miles 
an hour. 

Recently another dam has been constructed at 
Assiut (250 miles south of Cairo), the starting 
place of the Ibrahimiyeh Canal. Further, a third 
has been thrown over the river at Assouan, 583 
miles south of Cairo, and 1130 miles north of 
Khartoum. 

These arrangements provide a plentiful supply 
of water all the year round for agriculturists 
whose lands march with the river. There being 
always abundance of sunshine in Egypt, the 
prosperity of agriculture is now assured; a 
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larger area being brought into cultivation year 
by year, the revenue also being enriched by the 
rent charged to the users of the water. 

On an average, the amount of deposit would be 
but six inches in a century; but since the process 
of inundation has been going on for thousands 
of years it will be readily understood how much 
the valley of the Nile owes geographically to its 
famous river; fully justifying the remark made 
by the ancient historian, Herodotus, that “ Egypt 
is the gift of the Nile.” Looking at all the 
circumstances, we are not surprised that the 
ancient inhabitants worshipped the river—always 
spoken of emphatically as “the” river—as a 
Deity. Even now, in all districts, when the 
highest level is reached, there are great rejoicings. 
Formerly the villagers were accustomed to visit 
the river in procession and cast in a young 
maiden, gaily decorated, as a thank-offering to 
the river god. A doll, richly dressed, is now 
substituted. 

Egypt has always enjoyed a great reputation 
for fertility. There was ‘‘corn in Egypt” even 
when dearth prevailed in contiguous countries, 
such as Palestine. This resulted from the facts 
above adduced, that Egypt was largely independent 
of seasonal change and rainfall. 

The objects of cultivation are :—millet, wheat, 
barley, dhurra, maize, peas, all kinds of vegetables, 
beans, lentils, labyai, clover, lucerne, rice, sugar, 
oranges, lemons, pomegranates, figs, strawberries, 
grapes, cotton, and flax. A certain amount of 
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tobacco is grown for home consumption. The 
date-palm is of great value in every particular. 
Other trees are the acacia, mulberry, carob, 
lebbek. Neither the papyrus nor lotus plant is 
found at the present day. The former grew to 
a height of from 12 to 15 feet, the largest dia- 
meter of its triangular stalk being from 4 to 6 
inches, The roots were used for firewood, 
portions of the plant were eaten, the coarser 
parts being made into paper, boats, ropes, mats, 
&c. Paper (the name being derived from papyrus) 
was made from layers which were separated from 
the stalk of the plant with a flat needle, then 
pressed and gummed together. A small amount 
of coarse paper is made even in the present day 
from papyrus grown in Sicily. 


CHAPTER Il 
RACE—POPULATION—LANGUAGE 


ArFrica, called the Dark Continent, from the 
colour of its inhabitants, is popularly said to be 
peopled by the Hamitic race. Even so, there 
are important distinctions between its different 
tribes. As we know, the Negro has well-marked 
characteristics, viz., spherical head, large bones, 
thick lips and nose, and frizzly hair. As we see 
from the monuments, the ancient Egyptian pre- 
sented a different type—the head being long, the 
forehead sloping, the bones not large, the hair 
black and straight. M. Maspéro—a high autho- 
rity—says that the bulk of the Egyptian popula- 
tion displays the characteristics of white races 
which have been settled from all antiquity on the 
parts of the Libyan continent abutting on the 
shores of the Mediterranean ; that it originated in 
Africa itself, and that it made its way into Egypt 
from the west or south-west. He further suggests 
that when this people arrived in Egypt they may 
have found there a black race, which they either 
destroyed or drove out; and that they subse- 
quently added to their numbers certain Asiatics 
introduced through the isthmus of Suez, or through 
the marshes of the Delta of the Nile. The land 
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whence these last settlers came was probably the 
region called Babylonia in later days. The manners 
and customs of the indigenous inhabitants of Egypt 
must have been profoundly modified by the in- 
vaders. This united people (made known to us 
by their works) possessed alike strength, endur- 
ance, and skill, for they carried out their designs— 
absolutely unique and marvellous in their solidity, 
complexity, and beauty—in a manner setting forth 
these qualities in an extraordinary degree. 

They were ruled over, in turn, by thirty dynasties 
of native kings; then, successively, by Greeks, 
Ptolemaics, Romans, Byzantines, and Arabs. His- 
torically, we can go back about 7500 years ; for 
there is exhibited in the Cairo Museum an ivory 
tablet of King Mena, who died probably about 
5500 B.c. Prehistoric dynasties must necessarily 
have preceded those of which we have this in- 
teresting record. It may be conjectured that 
room for error is found in respect of the contem- 
poraneity of some of the ruling monarchs whose 
deeds are thus set forth; but, after all, it is no 
more likely that two kings of equal majesty should 
have ruled in such a country as Egypt at the same 
time, than that two suns should shine in the 
same firmament. Besides, most of the monarchs 
are represented as wearing the double crown—the 
mark of sovereignty over the two Egypts, Upper 
and Lower; we are therefore entitled to assume 
that, in almost all cases, the lists of kings indicate 
their consecutive order. 

That the civilization of Egypt should have 
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preceded that of most other nations is only what 
might be expected from the geographical features 
of the country. The civilization of Babylonia is 
as ancient as—perhaps even more so than—that 
of the former country; but the conditions in 
Mesopotamia (in relation to the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates, the Persian Gulf and the outlet to the 
sea) were similar to those prevailing in Egypt. 

In both instances, the country stretched along 
the line of rivers—those primitive highways of 
nations—and was richly fertilized by the deposits 
laid down by periodical inundations. In Egypt, 
as we have learned, this overflow was annual, and 
took place under the most favourable auspices. 
Hence, the necessaries of life were procurable 
with the least possible trouble; conditions favoured 
trade and barter with neighbouring nations, 
navigation by river and sea being easily effected. 
Thus, the country became comparatively wealthy 
at an early date, easily outstripping its neighbours 
where less benign climatic conditions prevailed, and 
where hard and long-continued labour won but a 
scant and precarious return from the barren soil; a 
leisured class sprang up, who were enabled to de- 
velop commerce, arts, letters, science, and religion. 

Furthermore, in Egypt, little could be done by 
the fellahin during the times of high Nile; hence, 
the autocrats and rulers seized the opportunity 
of employing forced labour—a custom always 
prevalent there, not only in respect of the 
Israelites in the time of Moses—in the erection 
of palaces for their abode, temples for their 
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worship, and pyramids for their burial—besides 
many works of superfluity not demanded by 
material considerations. 

Consequently, we are not disposed to quarrel 
with statements like unto those of Herodotus; 
e.g., that 100,000 men were employed for twenty 
years in the construction of the Great Pyramid 
for King Khufu—inasmuch as (in the absence of 
steam and mechanical aids other than the wedge, 
roller, platform, inclined plane, pulley, &c.) the 
amount of haulage and lifting required in the 
case of such a structure must have demanded 
an immense body of workers. 

When one speaks of a civilization extending 
over 7000 or 8000 years, One is naturally con- 
fronted with the objections: “How can you 
determine this?” ‘How be sure of it?” “At 
this distance of time, can you interpret aright the 
indications on which you rely?” “Is there not 
room for grave error?” These constitute very 
natural and legitimate questions. 

We have various sources of information at our 
disposal. Some of the elements—such as those 
relating to philology and art—appeal mainly to 
scholars ; but it is not difficult to set out proof 
in detail; from which, by cumulative evidence, it 
may be seen that our confidence in the judgment 
of Egyptologists is not altogether misplaced. 

A. Archeology.—Excavations show—as also in 
the Troad and in our own London—the remains 
of the past—indeed, of many pasts ; one civiliza- 
tion being reared on another, and this again on 
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a third. But it takes a long stretch of time for 
one civilization to arrive at maturity, to decay, 
and to be altogether superseded by another which 
should be built on its ruins. 

B. The Growth of Language.—In our own tongue, 
we can trace the change from Saxon through the 
various stages of Early English, Middle English, 
the English of the Authorized Version, to the 
English spoken in our own day. Doubtless 
the grammar changes, so does the vocabulary, so 
does the meaning of many individual words ; but 
scholars can discriminate to a nicety between 
the language and writings, e.g., of the Venerable 
Bede, of Wickliffe, of Shakespeare, of Johnson, and 
of Tennyson, All these changes, however, involve 
cycles of time. Soin the Egyptian tongue. When 
we first meet with it it has assumed a specialized 
form ; but we can look back, in imagination, to 
the natural objects whence the hieroglyphics were 
derived, and trace the change of shape and mean- 
ing from the noun to the verb, from the object to 
the idea—from the crude form to the expression 
of change of state or position. 

The philologist, Dr. I. Taylor, is of opinion 
that the Egyptian alphabet, although incomplete, 
is one of the oldest known. It is, indeed, difficult 
fully to realize the immense antiquity and the 
stability of the Egyptian hieroglyphic writing. 
It is exhibited in supreme perfection on the 
great monuments of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Dynasties ; but, even at that remote period, some 
forty-five centuries ago, the hieroglyphic writing 
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was already a venerable system of vast antiquity. 
We may go back beyond the Exodus for a further 
period of six-and-twenty centuries ; and even then, 
on the monuments of the pyramid-builders of the 
Fourth Dynasty we find hieroglyphic records in- 
scribed in a character identical (in all essential 
respects) with that used in the inscriptions. written 
in the reigns of Thothmes III. and Rameses II. 
It is even possible to go back for another five 
hundred years, when we come at last to probably 
the very earliest extant inscription in the world, 
viz., the ivory tablet of King Mena, the unifier of 
the two Egypts, the first king of the First Dynasty, 
who reigned in the City This, about 5500 B,C. 
Generally speaking, as has been said, the alpha- 
betic characters must have slowly grown out of 
syllabic signs, and these, in turn, have been 
developed out of verbal phonograms. Further, 
these verbal phonograms must have arisen from 
ideograms, which could only have originated in 
mere picture-writing—the first essays of primi- 
tive man to perpetuate and convey his sense 
impressions. 

C. Art.——Again, in respect of ornament, we 
have, first, the natural object, then, as time rolls 
on, that object more and more conventionalized, 
until the form of the original is obscured and 
well-nigh lost. Such changes take long years 
to accomplish. In Egypt they can be traced in 
the architectural forms and decorations of pillar 
and capital, in pottery, and in numberless other 
articles of use and ornament. These variations 
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testify to the lapse of lengthening years, especially 
in view of the conservative tendencies of thought 
and practice in respect of what is hyperbolically 
called “the unchanging East.” 

D. Inscriptions—F urther, we have the testimony 
of thousands of inscriptions from early times to the 
beginning of our own era, furnishing in precise 
and explicit fashion information as to dynasties, 
rulers, events, and dates. For instance, away from 
the river’s bank, at Abydos, 100 miles above Assiut, 
on the edge of the desert, are the ruins of two 
temples, both dedicated to Osiris, one of the 
principal Egyptian deities. The largest of these 
is the Temple of Seti I. (about 1400 B.c.), father 
of Rameses the Great. A tablet has here been 
found, representing the crowned figure of Seti 
standing beside his son, pointing to the list of 
names of his predecessors, and enjoining him, 
when his time comes to ascend the throne, to 
do credit to such an illustrious line of royal 
ancestors, In all, there are here seventy-six 
cartouches (ovals within which the royal name 
was always placed) with the names and titles of 
each sovereign, from Mena, the first, down to 
Seti, carved in low relief and originally coloured. 
This wonderful genealogical sculpture was lost to 
the world for 2000 years, previous to its excava- 
tion and discovery in 1865 by the celebrated 
explorer, Marriette Bey ; but it now serves to con- 
firm, independently, the chronological sequence 
given by Manetho, whilst it has itself been con- 
firmed by the more recent discoveries of the tombs, 
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coffins, and mummies of many of the kings whose 
names it bears. 

E. Manetho.—Ilt should be noted here that this 
Manetho was an Egyptian historian and high- 
priest of Heliopolis in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, about 280 B.c. (It was probably 
in the time of this monarch that the Septuagint 
version of the old Testament Scriptures was made, 
for the use of the large colonies of Jews then 
residing in Egypt.) 

Manetho wrote the history of his country in 
Greek, professing to have derived it from ancient 
sacred inscriptions. His work is no longer extant, 
but fragments of it are preserved by other writers, 
from which we learn the names of the Egyptian 
kings and the length of their reigns through what 
are called the Thirty Dynasties, occupying a period 
(according to Petrie’s latest computation) of about 
5158 years. 

One of the most remarkable events in connec- 
tion with the interpretation of Egyptian history 
is the recovery of the key to the hieroglyphic 
language—in which the inscriptions are written— 
after that language had been disused for many cen- 
turies and finally absolutely forgotten. The hiero- 
glyphic system of writing ceased to be in general 
use long before the close of the Roman rule in 
Egypt; and the place, both of Hieroglyphic and of 
Hieratic—the cursive writing with signs instead of 
pictures—was taken by what is called Demotic— 
that is, a series of purely arbitrary or conventional 
modifications of the Hieratic characters. Probably, 
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the study of hieroglyphics was prosecuted by 
the priests until the end of the fifth century of 
our era, but very little later the inscriptions 
had become a dead-letter, and until the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century there was neither 
an Oriental nor a European who could either 
read or understand a hieroglyphic record!! The 
old oracles, so solemn and stately, were dumb ; 
the elaborate stories, “graven with an iron pen 
and lead in the rock ” (Job xix. 24) declared to 
be but an excellent mystery! Then the key was 
picked up, placed in the rusty lock, and lo! the 
treasures were disclosed. This was brought about 
in aremarkable manner, During the expedition of 
Napoleon to Egypt, one of his officers, M. Bous- 
sard, in the year 1799, discovered a mutilated 
stone buried amongst the ruins of Fort St. Julien, 
near the Rosetta mouth of the Nile—hence the 
name ultimately given to it, viz., the “ Rosetta”’ 
stone. Napoleon (who was a great “conveyer” 
of works of art and archeology from the countries 
he conquered) proposed to place it in his museum 
at Cairo, and ultimately probably in the Louvre in 
Paris ; but when he was driven out of Egypt this 


1 Tt has to be borne in mind that a modification of the original 
tongue was spoken by native Egyptians, and that this—the Coptic— 
was both a spoken and a written language down to the sixteenth cen- 
tury A.D. It is still used to-day—as we shall see when dealing with 
the Coptic religion—in Coptic churches in their ritual, and is the last 
remnant of, or shoot thrown out by, the hieroglyphics of classical 
Egyptian. It is really only the late hieroglyphs written in Greek 
characters, and stands more nearly allied to the New Egyptian, or 
speech of the New Kingdom (Eighteenth to Thirtieth Dynasties), both 
in form and in construction, than the New Egyptian (New Kingdom 
hieroglyphs) does to the language of the Old Kingdom. 
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stone passed into the possession of the English, 
by whom it was sent, in 1802, to the British 
Museum, where it has remained. It is a slab of 
basalt, with broken corners, about the size of the 
page of a newspaper, and has written thereupon a 
decree of the priests of Memphis, in which are 
recorded the good deeds of Ptolemy V., Epiphanes 
(205-182 B.C.) It proclaims that divine honours 
shall be paid to him; and further orders that 
statues of the king shall be set up in every temple 
of Egypt, and that a copy of the decree, inscribed 
on a basalt stele in Hieroglyphic, Demotic, and 
Greek characters, shall be set up in each of the 
first, second, and third grade temples near the 
king’s statue. The value of the inscription, 
historically, is but slight; but little did the in- 
dividuals who indited it appreciate the signifi- 
cance of their deed, for, in truth, in after ages, the 
decipherment of hieroglyphics centred in it, and 
(all other stele having been lost or destroyed) it, 
and it alone, was capable of supplying the clue 
which resulted in the restoration of the ancient 
Egyptian language, literature, and history. 

As has been said, the decree was set out in 
three languages—the Hieroglyphic, Demotic, and 
Greek. Of course, the Greek was quite plain to 
scholars, and since the other two inscriptions were 
equivalent in meaning, the problem presented was 
the fitting of the Greek words and letters to the 
corresponding words and letters of the Hiero- 
glyphical and Demotic. 

The attempt was made by an Englishman, 
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Dr. Thomas Young, who worked at the task from 
1814 to 1818. He succeeded in partly elucidat- 
ing the problem, and his work was taken up and 
completed by a French savant, M. Champollion ; 
who, at length, found the key which fitted the 
lock rusted through long disuse, and solved the 
riddle which had baffled so many generations of 
scholars. 

Hence, all the inscriptions from earliest historic 
times on pyramid and palace, temple and tomb, 
obelisk and mummy-case, are now decipherable, 
so that when the various schemes of interpreta- 
tion are fully compared and worked out the whole 
story of this wonderful people will, at length, be 
disclosed. 

What the appearance of the land must have 
been at the time of its greatest glory would tax 
the wildest flights of the most exuberant fancy to 
conceive. The mordant finger of Old Time has 
touched these monuments of the hoary past, so 
that they have wasted and crumbled down. One 
race after another has desecrated them; robber 
after robber has looted and destroyed. For in- 
stance, the Arab—ignorant and bigoted Moham- 
medan as he is—utterly despises the works and 
religion of those whom he classes as degraded 
heathen, so that he despoils them without remorse. 
Even Napoleon the First’s soldiers fired at the 
Sphinx for sheer amusement, and, at the orders 
of their chief, attempted to pull down the Great 
Pyramid! Furthermore, at the present day, ex- 
plorers have not always been fastidious in dealing 
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with the relics and very bodies of the mighty and 
awful dead. 

Yet, marvellous to say, despite all this waste 
and vandalism, much remains open to the eye— 
much more must remain buried under the sand 
to reward the careful and reverent investigator. 
This is due partly to the monumental character 
of the works, the indestructible material, the 
careful workmanship (no jerry-building here), 
partly to the climate, and to the preservative 
character of the soil. 
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ANCIENT CITIES—PYRAMIDS—MONUMENTS— 
OBELISKS 


THE cities of Egypt must have been the most 
wonderful the world has ever seen. Of Memphis, 
founded by the first Egyptian king, Mena, before 
5500 B.C. (M. Marriette says 5000), but few traces 
exist; the ruins (which, so late as the twelfth 
century of our era, were described by Abd-el-Latif 
as occupying a space ‘‘half-a-day’s journey every 
way”) being now buried beneath heavy deposits 
of sand and Nile mud.* 

Thebes is more modern—its stupendous ruins 
still existing in sufficient degree to excite our 
wonder. Memphis is about 15 miles from Cairo, 
and Thebes 450. The latter stood partly on the 
eastern, partly on the western, bank of the Nile; 
and the chief of the nine townships into which 
it was divided are now known as Medinet Habu, 
Qurneh, Karnak, and Luxor. The last named of 
these is the headquarters from which the wonder- 
ful monumental remains of Thebes are usually 
visited. Its name signifies “the palaces ”’—from 
the temple there erected by Amen-hotep III. and: 
Rameses II]. The former monarch built the 

1 Petrie began excavations in 1907, and expects the work to last at 


least ten years. He has already uncovered a temple to Ptah, and- 
another to the ‘‘ foreign Aphrodite,” z.e., Hat-Hor. 
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original sanctuary, with the addition of a large 
colonnade and a pylon before it; to which 
Rameses II, added a great court, pyramidal 
towers or propylons, obelisks, and statues. One 
of these obelisks was removed by the French and 
now stands in the Place de la Concorde in Paris. 

In Egypt, palaces must have been without 
number ; so of temples—there is a list of forty- 
six now lying before the writer—so of tombs— 
another list including more than ninety. 

First, as to tombs—the tombs take different 
forms. In pre-dynastic times, the Egyptians 
buried their dead in a position akin to the em- 
bryo before birth. Later, they seemed to have 
interred them lying on their backs at full length. 
In early dynastic times, the process of mummify- 
ing began, resulting from a belief that in some way 
the life of the soul depended upon the preserva- 
tion of the material body. This practice prevailed 
for about 5000 years; it was carried out in 
different degrees, in all classes where it was practi- 
cable, and sometimes extended even to animals— 
such as crocodiles, bulls, cats, and beetles. It 
became necessary to provide a suitable home for 
the mummy. Hence the provision of tombs of 
a special kind and amplitude. Two kinds may 
be mentioned—first, Rock Tombs, such as are 
found at Beni-Hassan, 167 miles from Cairo, on 
the east bank of the river, These chambers form 
a kind of terrace, approached by a causeway rising 
from the plain and running along the front of the 
grottoes. The calcareous rock has been hewn 
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out into architraves and columns, with doorways 
leading into the tombs. The principle of the 
interior of these sepulchres is a chamber hollowed 
out in the rock to serve as a mortuary chapel, 
and a well leading from it to the vault in which 
reposed the mummified body. The personages 
buried in these sepulchral caverns were mostly 
State functionaries who flourished during the 
Twelfth Dynasty (2466 B.c.). Multifarious social 
customs and historical events belonging to that 
period are recounted in a series of paintings on 
the walls—which, in some cases, are as fresh as 
if they had been executed but yesterday. 

In the summer of 1888 an enormous find of 
mummified cats was made here, these animals 
being specially venerated in this neighbourhood 
in ancient times. There were not one or two 
here and there, but dozens, hundreds, thousands, 
yea, hundreds of thousands—a layer of them, 
thicker than most coal seams, ten to twenty cats 
deep, mummy squeezed against mummy, tight as 
herrings in a barrel! 

Secondly, Pyramids. The three situated at 
Ghizeh are the most celebrated. They are four 
miles from Cairo, on the edge of the Libyan 
Desert—and can now be reached by tram-car! 
The traveller crosses the Nile by a fine bridge, 
called . Kasr-el-Nil, erected in 1869 by Ismail 
Pasha, for the convenience of the Empress of the 
French and the Empress of Austria, when they 
visited Egypt to inaugurate the Suez Canal. 

The Great Pyramid was built by Khufu, or 
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Cheops, the second king of the Fourth Dynasty, 
about 3733 B.c. The base is a square of 800 feet. 
It covers 12 acres, and is the largest structure 
in the world, the height being 480 feet. (St. Paul’s 
Cathedral being 370 feet high.) If this pyramid 
were dropped into the deepest part of the North 
Sea, anywhere east of England, about half of it 
would appear above the surface. The material, 
a hard stone, was brought from Turra, on the 
east bank of the Nile, distant about five miles from 
Helouan, a part of the stone being derived from 
the Mukattam Hills. There is a popular idea that 
the source of the material and the means em- 
ployed in the transportation and erection of the 
stones are alike wrapped in mystery; but this 
idea is erroneous—for, although many of the 
blocks are of immense size, they are not beyond 
the limit of the multiplied human power brought 
to bear upon them. Furthermore, the aforesaid 
Egyptian quarries which were worked so many 
generations ago are still in active requisition. 

The stones are finely worked and jointed 
together—in such wise that it is difficult in the 
best work to insert the blade of a penknife between 
the joints. Dr. Lepsius thought that, when a king 
ascended the throne, he built for himself a small 
but complete tomb-pyramid; and that a fresh 
covering of stone was built around it every year 
that he reigned ; also that when he died the sides 
of the pyramid were like long flights of steps, 
which his successor filled up with right-angled 
triangular blocks of stone, the completed sides 
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originally being thus quite smooth. The door of 
the pyramid was situated always on the north 
side, being closed with a slab of stone suspended 
on supports, which allowed it to fall like a flap 
on the outer wall. Frequently, the opening was 
walled up after the body of its builder was laid 
init. It thus remained a finished tomb. 

There are over one hundred pyramids in Egypt, 
and many have been the ideas propounded as to 
the purpose they were intended to serve; e.g, 
temples, granaries, observatories, astronomical re- 
gisters, and many other suggestions have all had 
their advocates, but it is now generally accepted 
that they were simply tombs of kings. 

The entrance to the Great Pyramid is 45 feet 
from the ground, a passage—long, dark, tortuous, 
slippery, and uncertain—leading to the Queen’s 
Chamber, which measures about 17 feet by 19 
by 20. Above this, reached by a passage bifur- 
cating from the first, is the King’s Chamber, about 
35 feet by 17 by 19. The floor of this room is 
about 140 feet above the level of the base of the 
pyramid. Inside the chambers lie the empty, 
coverless, broken, red-granite sarcophagi of Khufu 
and of his queen respectively. 

The pyramids are invariably found in groups 
and are situated in cemeteries. They always, too, 
contain a chapel for the administrations of priests 
in relation to the dead. These wonderful monu- 
ments seem to defy decay, and they furnish an 
example of the prescience of the mighty mon- 
archs who designed them to set forth their own 
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magnificence and lasting power. As one stands 
in the empty chamber, in the midst, perhaps, of a 
group of cockney tourists and chattering Arabs, 
and casts a glance at the empty coffer of the Great 
Unknown, and then at the names of the “little 
unknowns” scrawled on the walls around, one 
cannot help dropping a tear at the thought of 
the evanescence of human grandeur and at the 
regretful consideration of the vandalism which 
permits such sacrilege and disregard of the wishes 
and arrangements of the giant kings of the past. 
The second Pyramid, hard by, was built by 
Khafra or Chephren, the son and successor of 
Cheops, and the third king, therefore, of the Fourth 
Dynasty. A diorite statue of this king, now in the 
Ghizeh Museum, was found in a temple in the 
vicinity. This pyramid is somewhat smaller than 
that of Cheops (the length of the base being but 
700 feet and the height 450 feet), but at the first 
glance it appears larger, inastnuch as it stands 
upon a higher level of stone foundation. An ascent 
can only be made with difficulty, as, in large 
measure, the smooth stone casing still remains. 
The third Pyramid is due to Menkaura, the 
fourth king of the Fourth Dynasty, about 3633 B.c. 
The sarcophagus and the inscribed coffin of the 
king were found in one of its chambers in 1837. 
The former, which measured 8 feet by 3 by 24, 
was lost through the wreck of the ship in which 
it was in course of conveyance to England; 
but the fragments of the coffin are preserved at 
Bloomsbury, and form one of the most valuable 
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objects in the famous collection there housed. The 
British people, especially those interested in Biblical 
archeology, are not sufficiently alive to the wonder- 
ful nature of that collection. If they were—instead 
of the languid and unintelligent interest now dis- 
played—a degree of enthusiasm would be evoked 
which could not fail to have a marked effect on 
the thoughts of those who desire to study respec- 
tively Comparative Religion and Bible History. 
Many a preacher could deliver a far better sermon 
to his people from one of the Egyptian or Baby- 
lonian rooms than from his own pulpit! 

Probably the strangest and weirdest figure in 
the whole of Egypt—nay, in the whole world— 
is the Great Sphinx. It is older even than the 
Pyramids at Ghizeh, close to which it is situated, 
for inscriptions tell us that it was repaired by 
Khufu and Khafra about 3700 B.c.’ It has a 
human head and bust, and the body of a lion. It 
is hewn out of the living rock, its body being 
150 feet long and its paws 50; its head is 30 feet 
long and 14 wide; from top to base, the measure is 
70 feet. Many suppose that the face is that of a 
woman, but really it is a representation of the god 
Harmachis, or “ Horus in the Horizon,” that is, 
the Rising Sun. He seems, at first, to have had 
the character of a local deity. For ages the figure 
was buried in the sand ; even now, only the head, 


1 Petrie says, concluding his discussion as to age of Sphinx (History 
of Egypt, vol. 1. pp. 51-53) :—‘“‘ The real period of the Sphinx may be 
between the Old and Middle Kingdom, to which age it now seems that 
we must assign all those Sphinxes formerly attributed to the Hyksos.” 
This date would be between 4000 and 3400 B.c. 
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shoulders, and back are visible. By order of 
Napoleon, it was partly exhumed, and excavations 
made since from time to time have revealed the 
complete form of this remarkable monument. 
Originally, there were probably ornaments on the 
head, the whole of which was covered with a 
coating of limestone, the face being coloured red ; 
of these decorations and colourations scarcely any 
traces remain, though such were visible but a few 
years ago. The features are now battered and 
blurred, this being due to the savage destruction 
wrought by certain Mohammedan rulers, whose 
fanaticism always objects to the representation (in 
stone or otherwise) of heathen deities, and who 
permitted their followers to use the Sphinx as a 
target. A number of legends and superstitions 
have clustered about this figure in all ages, but 
there is now no reasonable doubt—as has been 
said—that it is a colossal image of Ra-Harmachis, 
and therefore of the king who had it hewn, the 
human representation of the deity upon earth— 
for so the Egyptian monarchs always considered 
themselves. Who this special king was remains 
unknown, but he must have lived anterior to 
Khufu, who records that he himself repaired the 
monument. The discovery of the steps which led up 
to it, of an altar placed between the outstretched 
front paws, of a smaller Sphinx, and of an open 
temple, was made, about 1820, by Caviglia, who 
first completely excavated this image. The sand 
is continually drifting around these structures, but 
excavations are also constantly going on by order 
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of the Egyptian Government, new features being 
periodically disclosed. 

It is impossible to describe the sensations ex- 
perienced by the sympathetic traveller on being 
brought face to face with this figure—so weird, 
so critical, so cryptic—with its direct, strong, un- 
changing outlook over men and things. It would 
seem to be the personification of hard, unyielding, 
Fate—cruel and changeless of itself, whilst the 
phantoms of life and existence flit rapidly and 
uneasily by. 

It should be mentioned that at Ghizeh are also 
to be found the remains of temples and tombs, 
and even the foundations of the barracks in which 
the skilled workmen were lodged during the erec- 
tion of these works. Furthermore, it is interesting 
to note that a Sphinx was not at all an uncom- 
mon addition to a temple. Occasionally, avenues 
of them are found—but chiefly wrought out in 
stone and of a much smaller size than the one 
above described. 

As has been said, it is difficult to analyse one’s 
feelings as one stands before these mighty struc- 
tures in the Libyan Desert, and endeavours to 
realize all they mean, and to reflect upon the 
fleeting generations of men who have lifted their 
eyes to these steep slopes. Abraham saw them— 
for they had been in existence for nigh upon 
2000 years before he appeared on the scene; 
the Virgin Mary, with the Holy Child at her 
bosom, rested beneath their shadow, Well might 
Napoleon say to his army on the eve of battle in 
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their vicinity: ‘Soldiers of France, forty centuries 
are looking down upon you!” 

About twelve miles across the desert from the 
Great Pyramids lie the Pyramids of Sakhara. One 
of these is called the Step Pyramid, from the six 
great steps into which the faces are fashioned. 
This is the oldest in the world, dating from about 
3900 B.C. ; it was built by Tcheser, the most im- 
portant king of the Third Dynasty. 

Here, also, is the tomb of Thi, uncovered 
by M. Marriette in 1850. It was built about 
3500 B.c., during the Fifth Dynasty, to receive 
the body of Thi, who held several high offices 
under Kakau and User-en-Ra, kings of that period. 
The drawings and paintings on the walls even 
now glow with the freshness of life. 

Here, too, is that marvellous place, the Sera- 
peum (also discovered by Marriette Bey), z.2., the 
vaults in which the Apis bulls were buried. These 
vaults were of three kinds, and show that the bulls 
were disposed of in different ways at different 
periods; the oldest sarcophagus belongs to the 
reign of Amen-hotep III., about 1500 B.c. The 
vaults are excavated on both sides of a long sub- 
terranean gallery, each being intended to receive 
a granite sarcophagus. Twenty-four sarcophagi 
still remain in position—each measuring 13 feet 
by 8 by 11. The sacred bull was one display- 
ing special marks at birth ; it was worshipped 
for twenty-five years, then killed, and a new 
one installed. Seeing that the dates of sepul- 
ture range from 1500 B.c. to the times of the 
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Ptolemies, it will be allowed that we have a 
regal succession! The Apis tombs must have 
been rifled in ancient times, for only two of them 
contained any relics when they were opened out 
by M. Marriette. 

The writer reached these remains from Cairo 
by voyaging up the Nile about twelve miles in a 
dahabeeyah, and then, perched on the back of a 
donkey; taking the ruins of Memphis en route. 
Sic transit gloria mundi. Almost all trace of this 
extensive and magnificent capital has been oblite- 
rated. Could these walls be raised from the dust 
—could the dry bones live of the busy and industri- 
ous population of the past, what a wonderful trans- 
formation would be seen! One shuts one’s eyes— 
it all comes back ; one moves through the crowded 
street, and is deafened by the roar of traffic. One 
opens them again: hey, presto! there is nought 
but a wilderness of sand, and the patient ass wait- 
ing to transport its rider to another abode of the 
long-buried dead ! 

Those who have visited London, Paris, Rome, 
Constantinople, and Alexandria, will have seen 
specimens of a characteristic Eastern feature, viz., 
the obelisk. This was usually set up before 
temples reared in honour of the Sun-god Ra. _ It 
is said that most, if not all, of those with which 
we are familiar were originally to be found at On 
—the City of the Sun—‘ Heliopolis” of the 
Greeks, not far from Cairo. It was here, by 
the way, that Potipherah lived, whose daughter 
Asenath was married to Joseph (Gen. xli. 45). It 
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was here, also, that Moses is said to have studied, 
Moreover, it was here that the Blessed Virgin 
brought the infant Jesus. Asa consequence, many 
interesting traditions linger round the place. 

At one time, a pair of these obelisks was 
removed to Alexandria, and set up there near the 
railway station for Ramleh. One of these was 
presented to the English by Mohammed Ali at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, but it was 
feared the removal would be both difficult and 
costly. This, however, was effected in 1877 by the 
order, and at the expense, of the noted specialist, 
Sir Erasmus Wilson. The pillar was enclosed 
in a wooden framework, clamped together, and 
was consigned to a vessel, to be towed to 
England, for it was too long and bulky to be 
taken aboard. A storm arose in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea en route, the tow-rope broke, and 
for weeks the column was tossed about by the 
waves; but it was finally recovered, landed in this 
country, and set up on the Thames Embank- 
ment. Every care is now taken of it, though 
it is beginning to suffer severely from the raw, 
acid-laden, atmosphere of the metropolis. This 
particular obelisk is the far-famed Cleopatra’s 
Needle—so called, because it is not a needle and 
has nothing to do with Cleopatra! The obelisks 
were made for Thothmes III.—of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, probably the greatest king who ever 
reigned in Egypt; but Rameses I].—one of the 
oppressors of the Israelites—added inscriptions to 
those already existing, for the purpose of recording 
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his own titles of honour and greatness. The 
second pillar, which was bestowed upon the 
Americans, now stands in New York—a place as 
different as possible from On, its original site—so 
true is it in this world that ‘extremes meet.” 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE RELIGION OF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS 


THE study of the religion of a mighty and highly 
civilized nation must necessarily be important and 
fascinating to any one interested in the prob- 
lems of comparative religion. It is especially so 
in this case, since (at more than one period of 
their history) the Israelites came into close contact 
with the people of whom we are treating, and 
must have learned many things to follow—many 
to avoid. Furthermore, Egypt constituted one 
of those empires situated on the flank of that 
wonderful land of Palestine; which country (by 
reason of its position in the centre of all ancient 
civilizations) was appointed to be the cradle of a 
race that should ultimately come to its free and 
perfect flowering in the person of that Great 
Teacher Who should subdue to Himself all other 
religions and philosophies. 

Near to all the historic nations of antiquity— 
the Babylonians, Assyrians, Persians, Hittites, 
Greeks, and Romans—and yet apart from them, 
the Jews could not fail to be impressed by the 
religious beliefs of those varied peoples and by 
their mode of expression ; and, in later times, to 
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be still more profoundly moved by these under 
the stress of adversity and captivity—always a 
fruitful time of instruction and spiritual life. 

A few words, therefore, explanatory of the 
religious beliefs and practices of the Egyptians in 
the times of old cannot fail to be attractive. 

From the remains recently discovered at Gebe- 
len, Nakada, Abydos, and other places, it is clear 
that even the pre-dynastic Egyptians believed that 


_a man, after his decease, would enjoy a further 


existence in some definite form and in some de- 
finite place place. To help forward the realization of 
this end, they did their utmost to provide the 
deceased with adequate means—such as food 
for his sustenance and flint implements for his 
defence. In the absence of documentary testi- 
mony we are ignorant of their ideas as to the pre- 
cise mode of the life after death, the place where 
it was lived, and its duration ; but it is interesting 
to discover, even at this early period, certain root 
ideas of the continuation of existence and the pos- 
sibility of reward, 

A_second_stage—more apprehensive and less 
material—_was marked by the belief in spirits 
which were supposed to manifest themselves in 
birds, mammals, reptiles, and even stones and 
trees—so that all these objects would seem to 
have been credited with powers of thought and 
speech. 

Certain animals of the nobler kind, such as the 


lion, jackal, bull, and ram were held to be the 
abodes of supernatural personalities; hence (as 
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we have before described) the ultimate worship of 
the Apis bi bull and the preservation of its sacred 
remains, In all this ritual, we seem to discern 
the cult of the attributes appropriate to these 
creatures, such as strength, patience, endurance, 
swiftness, and cunning. 

In later times, this belief led to the setting up of 
multiform images or statues; ¢.g., of the Sphinx, 
combining the body of a lion with the bust and 


face of a man, thus typifying the union of strength 
ee tell ice This 
attribution is also very strongly brought out in the 
Babylonian and Assyrian religions, and plays a 
great part, moreover, in the imagery of Ezekiel 
and of the Apocalyptic Divine. 

There is no room for surprise in the know- 
ledge that the Egyptians deified the great powers 
of Nature—associated with the sun, moon, stars, 
and the overflowing river—ze., the Nile—or the 
varied phenomena of Nature, in its ordinary forms, 
such as light, darkness; or, in its extraordinary 
manifestations, such as wind, storm, hail, thunder, 
lightning, meteoric displays, or eclipses. 


Every town and city had its own spirit or god, 
or group of spirits or gods, besides the “Great 
Spins oF" Great Gods,” which were worshipped 
throughout the realm. 

As the individual developed—personally and in 
the State—his spiritual consciousness developed, 
and his conception of the Spirit or God developed 
in like ratio. Ultimately, the time came when the 
devotee decided to represent his object of fear 
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or worship—for in early days, even, indeed, as 
now, fear was near akin to respect and worship— 
in human form, his highest conception of intel- 
ligence and action at that time. At length it 
became customary at such a great religious centre 
as Heliopolis to compact the company of gods into_ 
‘a_specific number, as nine ; though, in respect of 


their attributes and local habitation, various views 
yet existed. Khepera, Shu, and Tefnut formed 


the exalted triad of gods, according to a very old 
legend. Then came Osiris, Set, Isis Horus. 


About 4700 B.c. or later the priests of Northern 
Egypt succeeded in constituting (as head of the 
companies of Egyptian deities) a very ancient god 
called_Ra; a form, in fact, of the Sun-god. About 
3400 B.c., Amen, a local god of Thebes, assumed 
an important role among the Egyptian deities. 
This is explained by the fact that, at that period, 
the Princes of Thebes were becoming a leading 
power in the land. It always naturally followed 
that the domination of a god waxed or waned 
with the fortunes of the prince or people who 
believed in him, By the year 1500 B.c., Amen 
had absorbed Ra and his company. In fact, the 
older gods of Egypt were then declared to be 
merely forms of Amen, the “ King of the Gods” ; 
and his priests professed that only kings who had 
the blood of Amen in their veins could mount the 
throne, thus testifying to the common belief that 
the monarch was descended from a god, and was 
himself a god. 

The priestly hierarchy of Amen-Ra was the 
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most powerful ever formed in Egypt, and proved 
sufficiently strong to resist the attack made upon 
it by Amen-hotep IV. of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
He called himself Akhen-Aten, or “ the splendour of 
Aten,” another manifestation of the Sun-god. The 
strife reached such proportions that this early 
Broad Churchman was compelled to leave Thebes 
and to found a new capital near the site of that 
Tell-el-Amarna, which has so recently yielded up 
its spoils to the archeologist. At his death, how- 
ever, the cult of Aten declined. 

“Under the influence of the pri of Amen- 
Ra, a form of belief was developed which was 
different in many ways from that taught by 
the priests of Heliopolis; but the fundamental 
characteristics of the indigenous religions of Egypt 
were always prominent. It must, however, be 
remembered that the religion of the people was 
inwardly less spiritual than that of the thinking, 
well-educated, priests. In the troubled times which 
followed the end of the reign of Rameses II, 
about 1280 B.c., great confusion existed in the 
religion of the people, and the true attributes of 
many gods were either confounded in their minds 
or forgotten by them. Occasionally, under the 
influence of political events, foreign gods were 
introduced into Egypt, and (the religious tolerance 
of the people being great) no serious opposi- 
tion was offered to their worship. Under the 
Ptolemies, the gods of the company of Osiris 
were greatly honoured, and (with the exception 
of Serapis) no new gods of importance were 
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introduced ; Osiris, Isis, and Horus, being still the 
leading deities of the land.”* 

It is certain that the Egyptians of all periods 
believed in a future existence, the style and dura- 
tion of which should depend upon the manner of 
life the individual had lived in the days of his 
flesh, They believed in a judgment, and seem 
to have thought that it took place immediately 


after death. They conceived that the dead_of_ 
each district went to that portion of the Under- 
world which belonged to the particular district 
in question, whence they passed to the kingdom 
of Osiris—thus testifying, perhaps, to their ideas of 
the continuity of life in connection with recogni- 
tion after death. 

“The heart of the recently deceased was 
weighed in a pair of scales, under the super- 
vision of Thoth, the scribe of the good, and of 
Anubis, the god of the dead. If the result were 
satisfactory, the deceased passed on through the 
Hall, and paid adoration to Osiris, who permitted 
him to enter the fields of Aaru; if it were not, 
his heart was given to Amemit, the Eater of the 
dead, who devoured it. The common belief 
assigned to each individual his own household 
in the Elysian Fields, where he could live with 
his friends and enjoy all the comforts of a well- 
stocked farm in a fertile country—thus testifying 
to the fact that the leading industry of the land 
was agriculture.” ® 





: Handbook for Egypt and the Sidén, pp.90, 91. E. A. Wallis Budge, 
lobia. 
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The Under-world was supposed to be a region 
running parallel with Egypt. It was a rocky valley 
with a stream flowing through it, being divided 
into ten main sections with two smaller divisions, 
one at each end. As the god passed through each 
section, the blessed were arranged on his right 
hand, the wicked on his left. As soon as the 
judgment was ended, the boat of the Sun-god 
continued its course ; and eventually, having pro- 
ceeded through all the sections, passed out from 
the gloom of the Under-world, glided on to the 
waters of the celestial ocean, and so rose on the 
_ Lower.World. The souls who had been fortunate 
enough to sail thus far with the god were now 
able to see this earth, to fly down to it, and to 
visit their old haunts of pleasure. 

“Now, although the Egyptians firmly believed 
in the mightiness of the power of their gods, Osiris 
and Ra, they were also firmly convinced that they 
themselves were able to assist in securing the 
welfare of their own future life by performing 
certain rites. The most important of all was to 
mummify the body; for it is clear, beyond all 
doubt, that, in the earliest times, they thought the 
life of the soul depended in some way upon the 
preservation of the material body. There were 
some persons, doubtless, who believed even in the 
Resurrection of that material body, and who 
mummified the corpse for this reason. Others, 
apparently—and that a large class—thought that 
the ‘spiritual body’ sprang directly from the 
original form, through the prayers which were 
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said and the ceremonies performed when the 
mummy was placed in the tomb.” * 


The earliest religious texts prove that_Egyptian 
theologians distinguished _nine—elements in_the 
WENO ee 


economy of man .: tbe material corruptible 
Body, the Double, the Shadow, the Soul, Soul, the 
lastly, ‘the Spiritual, Body cphich) (in the paseees 
the blessed) came into being after death, and 
contained all the mental, intellectual, and spiritual 
properties of the Man. 

The Ka, or Double, lived with the body in the 
tomb (a chamber of which being especially set 
apart for it), and appropriated the incense and 
offerings made by descendants and friends. The 
form of the Ka was that of the man to whom it 
belonged, but it seems to have been an immaterial, 
shadowy, being, who was, nevertheless, strange to 
say, supposed to be gratified with material food. 
Cisterns of water were also placed near the tomb, 
and shaded with trees. The Soul and the Spirit 





appeared in the form of birds. Next in import- 
ance to the preservation ofthe body was—con- 


sidered _to be the preservation of a man’s Name; 
for if this were destroyed or forgotten, he lost his 


identity ; the loss involving, perchance, the de- 
struction of the whole being. Therefore, the name 
of the deceased is always mentioned several times 
on his: tomb, coffin, and papyrus, and occurs pro- 
minently on every article of his funeral furniture. 
The Egyptians were practical rather than 


1 Handbook, pp. 92, 93. E, A. W. Budge. 
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philosophical in their religious beliefs. They de- 
voted most of their energies to the building of tombs 
to hold the bodies, and to perfect the worship, of 
their ancestors. They called these tombs “ houses 
of eternity,” and left nothing undone which would 
enable the temporary denizens to rise again and 
to enjoy immortality. Naturally, only the rich 
could indulge in costly mummification, tombs, and 
furniture; but the poorest hoped to enter the 
kingdom of Osiris and to partake of everlasting 
life; for the priests worked out means whereby 
the latter could safely dispense with the pomps 
and ceremonies which attended the burial of the 
wealthy. The righteous man, rich or poor, who 
was provided with amulets and “ words of power,” 
could make himself independent of the ordinary 
limits of time and space, and thus obtain every- 
thing he wanted. So it seems, after all, that the 
monk Tetzel was not the only vendor of Indul- 
gences, and that his methods were anticipated 
long before his day! 
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MUMMIFICATION, SCARABS, AMULETS 


THE belief in life after death determined the 
practice of mummification, a mode of preserva- 
tion which, in this form, is unique. We read, in 
reference to other nations, of the desiccation of 
bodies, and of embalming, but not of processes 
like unto those carried out by the Egyptians for 
the preservation of the form and even of the 
features of the deceased. The less elaborate 
processes are exemplified by the practice of the 
Capuchin monks at Malta and at Rome. The 
word mummy is Arabic, meaning “a body pre- 
served in bitumen.” 

Whether the art was known to the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Egypt, or whether it was intro- 
duced by the newcomers from Asia, has been 
freely discussed. Facts seem to point to the 
former conclusion. 

A stele, or inscribed slab, now at Oxford, relat- 
ing to Sent, the fifth king of the Second Dynasty, 
5100 B.C., seems to indicate that the art? of 
elaborate sepulture had reached a high pitch even 
in these early times. The inscriptions contain 
prayers asking for the deceased in the Nether- 
world thousands of oxen, linen bandages, cakes, 
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vessels of wine, incense, &c.; which circumstance 
shows that religious belief, funeral ceremonies, 
and hope for a life after death, had already 
become a part of the life of the people of Egypt. 

According to Herodotus, the art of mummify- 
ing was carried on by a special guild, who 
received their appointment by law. These men 
mummified bodies in three different ways. In 
the most expensive method, the brain was ex- 
tracted through the nose by means of an iron 
probe, and the intestines were entirely removed 
through an incision made in the left side. It 
testifies to the respect paid to the “spirit of life” 
resident in the body, that the dissector was sup- 
posed, conventionally, to be guilty of outrage in 
thus dealing with the dead, so that he was com- 
pelled to make a feint of fleeing away, pursued 
and stoned by those who had witnessed the 
ceremony. Thus any infraction of the law of 
respect was resented and a penalty allowed ; 
although, under the circumstances, it was not 
fully exacted. 

The intestines were cleaned, and washed in 
palm wine, and (having been covered with pow- 
dered aromatic gums) were then placed in jars. 
The cavity of the body being filled with myrrh, 
cassia, and other fragrant and astringent sub- 
stances, was then sewn up again. The body 
was next soaked in natron for seventy days 
(Gen. |. 3), and (at the expiration of that time) 
was carefully washed, and afterwards wrapped in 
strips of fine linen smeared with unguent. The 
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cost of treating a body in this way was about a 
talent of silver, ze, about £240 of our money. 

In later times, in respect of Egypto-Roman 
mummies, the limbs were bandaged separately, 
and the contour of their faces, much blunted, 
were to be seen through the thin and tightly- 
drawn bandages. In such examples, even the 
features oftentimes can be clearly distinguished 
beneath the bandages. If fairly dealt with, such 
mummies would last for an indefinite period. 

So far as we can tell, the process was carried 
on in Egypt for about 500 years after the birth 
of Christ, so that it would seem to have lasted at 
least 5000 years. When the friends of the dead 
were too poor to pay for a good, expensive, 
method of embalmment, the body could be pre- 
served by two very cheap methods: one of which 
was to soak it in salt and hot bitumen, the other, 
in salt only. 

In the manifold processes first described, it 
has been noted that the intestines were also 
mummified and preserved in four jars, the covers 
of which were made in the shape of the heads of 
the four children of Horus, the genii of the dead. 
In the case of poor people, who could not afford 
a set of Canopic jars, as they were called, it was 
usual to have a set of wax figures made in the 
shape of the four genii of the dead, and to place 
these in the dead body with the intestines when 
they were put back. Later, through poverty or 
laziness, it was considered that the interior parts 
of the body would be sufficiently well guarded if 
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figures of these genii were roughly drawn on the 
linen bandages. At one time, it was customary to 
lay a set of these figures, made of porcelain or bead 
work, upon the chest of the mummy. Further, 
about 100 B.c., the Egyptian Greeks began to paint 
the portraits of the dead upon the wrappings which 
covered the face. 

It may be pointed out that the Egyptians origi- 
nally took trouble to preserve the bodies of the 
dead because they believed that after a series of 
terrible combats in the Under-world, the soul 
(triumphant and pure) would once more return 
to the clay in which it had formerly lived. To 
this end, they both preserved the original body 
and also built large and beautiful tombs in which 
the soul and spirit could dwell. 

From what has been said, an idea can be 
formed of the care, elaboration, and expense in- 
volved in the various ranks of life by the supposed 
necessity for supplying the needs of the Ka, or 
Double, and arranging for the future. Every detail 
of the process must have been executed with extreme 
respect and care, under the influence of solemn 
rites, by embalmers of a special caste, and by priests 
competent to use exorcisms and incantations during 
the whole course of the tedious ceremonies, in re- 
ference to every act, and to the consecration of 
every article and covering employed, in order that 
good and evil spirits and deities alike should be im- 
pressed, and be granted their full due and homage. 
It is from the Ritual, or Book of the Dead (a most 
important document found bound up inside the 
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bandages of the mummies, and there inserted that 
the dead man might be indoctrinated into all the 
mysteries associated with his condition, and the 
usages it imposed upon him) that we glean the 
ideas of the old Egyptians as to a future state. 

The mummies were placed in plain wooden 
coffins, and these again were enclosed in outer 
cases on which were recorded the names and 
other particulars of the deceased. Religious texts, 
gaudily coloured, were also inscribed thereupon. 
The general outline of mummy cases and the 
style of their decoration varied considerably from 
period to period. 

The results, as evidenced in the present day, 
cannot be described as other than startling. 
Wonderful to relate, we are brought face to face 
with those who lived and moved and had their 
being 6000 years ago; and (at the distance of 
3200 years from the date of his decease) we 
can yet gaze upon the veritable features of the 
“oppressor ’’ under whom the Israelites are said 
“to have sighed by reason of their bondage.” 
This mummy was brought to light in July 1881, 
by Dr. Emil Brugsch Bey, who discovered it 
(along with other royal and priestly corpses) in 
an underground chamber entered from the face 
of a hill near Thebes. These had been removed 
at some remote period from their original resting- 
places—the mausoleum of the kings at Biban-el- 
Moluk—and conveyed to this subterranean tomb, 
doubtless with the object of preventing their being 
desecrated or stolen at any future period. The 
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precaution was necessary, and it has tended to 
their preservation until our own day, when the 
zeal of the archeologist cannot be denied. Al- 
though the tissues of this mummy are shrunken, 
he must have been tall and broad-shouldered. 
He reigned for sixty-seven years, left, at least, 
one hundred and fifteen children, and was nearly 
one hundred years old at his death. 

The trade in spices, gums, and other substances 
was immense. The Ishmaelites, who bought 
Joseph, were carrying spicery, balm, and myrrh 
to Egypt (Gen. xxxvii. 25). The patriarch Jacob 
was embalmed, and the body of Joseph also 
was thus prepared and finally transported out 
of Egypt. By the period of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty the art was practised upon all classes, 
even on malefactors and suicides; although it is 
to be surmised that a large proportion of the serf 
and fellahin population must have been unable 
to provide for it, even in the simplest form. Not- 
withstanding, in their cases, the ordinary burial 
in the soil of Egypt would be fairly preservative 
for a long period. 

The funeral offerings which were always de- 
posited with the dead in ancient Egypt took the 
form, in the case of exalted personages, of many 
and varied objects of great value ; and it was the 
attraction of these treasures, consisting of jewels, 
solid gold ornaments, the gilded and inlaid chariot, 
the bed or other furniture of the deceased, statuary 
vases, sceptres, scarabs, &c., which from early 
ages drew the attention of robbers to these tombs. 
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Occasionally, we find pathetic illustrations of dolls 
and playthings having been buried with the little 
child, prematurely snatched away by the hand of 
death from the family circle. 

Most of the chambers and of the passages of 
the tomb leading to the place where the mummy 
case was deposited were beautifully painted in 
the characteristic and conventional style affected 
by Egyptian artists, with tableaux, and descriptions 
relating to the deeds and virtues of the deceased, 
intermingled with texts from the Book of the 
Dead and other ritual works. The ceilings are 
often resplendent with bright blue, on which 
silver stars are depicted. In other tombs, we see 
animated pictures of men engaged in the various 
trades and occupations involved in the preparation 
for the Ka of the food, clothing, &c., relating to 
the manifestation of his daily life. Thus, we begin 
with the sowing of the seed, the gathering of the 
harvest, the baking of the bread, and so on in 
respect of other matters. 

In all that has been narrated about the rise and 
progress of mummification, we have a further 
illustration of the advance in civilization already 
made, even when the first written records are dis- 
closed, presupposing a previous civilization, or, 
indeed, a series of civilizations; thus testifying 
eloquently to the lapse of ages since the first 
settlement of any race in the valley of the Nile, 
and taking us back to tens of thousands of years 
since man in that region, or in his original home, 
gradually emerged from the savage state. 
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Dr. E, A. Wallis-Budge, keeper of the Egyptian 
and Assyrian antiquities in the British Museum, 
has published a translation of the Book of the 
Dead, and it is to his writings that the author 
is partly indebted for many of the facts adduced. 
This opportunity is taken of making due acknow- 
ledgment. 

The scarab is so closely associated with the 
ideas of the ancient Egyptians as to death, burial, 
and resurrection that a few words about it may be 
acceptable. 

Scarabei is the name given by Egyptologists to 
the myriads of models of a certain beetle which 
are found associated with mummies and with the 
ruins of tombs and temples in Egypt, and in 
other countries, the inhabitants of which (from 
a remote period) had intercourse with the land 
of the Nile. 

In respect of the living insects, a remarkable 
peculiarity exists in the structure and position of 
the hind legs, which enables them to roll along the 
balls of dirt in which they enclose their eggs, and 
to bury these in holes already prepared. It is on 
these balls of dung that the larve feed when 
hatched out. 

The Egyptians called by the same name— 
Khepera—the scarabzeus, and also the god repre- 
sented by this insect. To their mind, the beetle 
signified life and the resurrection of life ; just as 
(in the Middle Ages) Christian writers considered 
the chrysalis—which gives rise to the butterfly— 
to be a type of the same exalted change. This 
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emblem persists amongst ourselves even to the 
present day. 

Egyptian scarabs may be divided into three 
classes—viz., funeral scarabs, scarabs worn for 
ornament, and historical scarabs. The flat base 
of the insect was engraved with the names of 
gods, kings, priests, officials, and private persons, 
as well as with divers monograms and devices. 
Scarabs were set in rings worn by the dead as well 
as by the living, and were invariably wrapped up 
in the linen bandages with which the mummy was 
swathed, and especially placed over the heart. 

Moreover, it was the custom to mummify the 
actual insect, numberless cases of this being on 
record. 

Purchasers of scarabs should be careful to note 
the material and the character of the inscription 
thereupon, for the value of a scarab essentially 
depends upon these things, which denote its 
association with a personage of greater or less 
degree. 

The Egyptian believed in enchantment, incanta- 
tion, magic, the evil eye, &c. Hence, the demand 
for charms, potions, and amulets. These took 
various forms, as, e.g., the buckle, vulture collar, 
papyrus sceptre (emblem of a green youth) ; 
pillow, heart, eye (good health and happiness) ; 
serpent’s head (a preventive against being devoured 
by wolves) ; frog (fertility, abundance); stairs (the 
ascent to heaven); fingers (the outstretched hand 
of Horus to lift the believer to the heavens); &c. 
&c. Such amulets are found in large numbers 
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displayed in cases in the British Museum and in the 
museums of Paris and Egypt. 

Here it may be remarked that visitors to the 
antiquities of Egypt—such as the Pyramids of 
Ghizeh—are pestered by numberless Arab mer- 
chants to buy curiosities, such as coins, amulets, 
scarabs, mummy cats, &c. &c. Intending pur- 
chasers, however, would do well to avoid these 
men, and also to pass by second-rate shops pro- 
fessedly dealing in the same objects. There is 
considerable risk that many of these articles would 
be found to hail from Birmingham, or, at all 
events, to be of “ Brummagem” manufacture. It 
is better to reserve one’s purchases until one visits 
the Boulak Museum, where assurance may be 
felt as to the genuineness of the articles concerned, 
inasmuch as they would have been taken by the 
officials from tombs or mummy cases involved. 
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CHAPTER VI 
MODERN TOWNS—ALEXANDRIA, &c. 


THE foundation of Alexandria, in a physical sense, 
can be paralleled only by that of Petersburg in 
modern times. It was due to Alexander the 
Great, in the year 332 B.c. He appreciated the 
importance of the site, and overcame its difficulties 
at an immense expenditure of men and money. 
The city was laid out opposite the island of 
Pharos, whose lighthouse—built of white marble 
—was accounted one of the Seven Wonders of 
the ancient world. The situation lay between 
Lake Mareotis and the Mediterranean Sea. 
When it was founded (at the place originally 
called Raquetit) the Isle of Pharos was separated 
from the mainland; but one of the early Ptolemies 
built a causeway which joined the two, and this 
embankment has been widened from time to time 
to such an extent that the greater part of the 
modern town is built upon it. 

Naturally, since the original city enjoyed royal 
favour, it was of rapid growth. It was made easy 
of access for all Mediterranean merchant-ships, 
and was intended by the founder to be the central 
seaport of his immensely extended empire. 

Ptolemy Soter made it his capital about 323. 
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He founded the Museum and the famous Library. 
He also invited numbers of Jews to settle there. 

Other important buildings were: the Theatre, 
the Mausoleum (containing the bodies of Alexander 
and of the Ptolemies), the Gymnasium, the Palace 
of Czesar, the Hippodrome, and the Catacombs. 

Ptolemy after Ptolemy added to the public 
buildings, so that Alexandria ultimately became 
one of the wealthiest cities in the world, and 
moreover, the chief seat of Greek learning. It 
is interesting to note, in this connection, that 
Ptolemy II., Philadelphus (304-248 B.c.) em- 
ployed Manetho to write a history of Egypt in 
Greek, and also caused the Greek version of the 
Old Testament scriptures to be made. This was 
called the Septuagint, because the number of 
translators was about seventy. This action 
testified to the influence exercised by the Jews 
in his day, 

Additional interest is imparted to the literary 
and religious history of this city by the fact that 
a tinge of the Greek philosophy which there pre- 
vailed profoundly affected the development of 
new ideas in Palestine in the days of our Lord. 
This is especially manifested in the diction of the 
opening verses of the Gospel by S. John, and by 
the fact that the whole of the New Testament 
writings are in Greek. 

Tradition asserts that S. Mark began to preach 
Christianity in Alexandria about A.D. 69. The 
Coptic Church regards him as its first Patriarch. 
In the first few centuries, this Patriarchate attained 
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to great dignity and authority, the names of many 
controversialists, saints, and martyrs being asso- 
ciated with it. 

Alexandria shared in the religious disturbances 
which prevailed throughout the Roman Empire 
during the third century, and bitter persecutions 
of the Christians raged there from 250 to 260. 
During this century, also, trade began to decline, 
and, when the Emperor Constantine tounded Con- 
stantinople, his name city, and made it take the 
place of Alexandria as the chief Eastern seaport 
of his empire, the decay of Alexandria was 
assured. 

In the reign of Theodosius I., A.D. 378 (who 
proclaimed Christianity as the religion of his 
empire), the Christians attacked the pagans, 
destroyed their statues, and either burned their 
temples or turned them into churches. At the in- 
stigation of the Patriarch Theophilus, the temple 
and statue of Serapis in this city were burnt. The 
iniquitous behaviour of the Alexandrian Chris- 
tians at this epoch is illustrated by the murder 
of Hypatia, a modest, beautiful, and learned lady 
of the city. She was charged with having with- 
drawn the friendship of the Prefect Orestes from 
Cyril, the Archbishop. Peter the Reader and a 
number of monks dragged her from her chariot 
into a church, where they stripped her, scraped 
her flesh with metal combs, and then tore her 
limb from limb (see C. Kingsley’s novel, 
Hypatia). The disputes which raged, from 
time to time, between Arius and Athanasius, 
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George of Cappadocia, and the same antagonist, 
Cyril and Nestorius, and the Anthropomorphists, 
did more to injure the city than a foreign army 
could have done. 

In 619 Alexandria was captured by Chosroés, 
the Persian king; ten years later Heraclius re- 
gained possession of it; but in 641 it fell into 
the hands of Amr, the commander-in-chief of the 
Khalifa Omar. 

For many years after this, the town possessed 
but little importance, but about 1819 its former 
prosperity began to revive; the opening of the 
Suez Canal, however, in 1869, tended to divert 
the mail steamers to Port Said, so that there is 
not now much continental traffic ; but the coast- 
ing trade is still important, and within these limits 
Alexandria is a bustling and thriving place; but it 
will never be more than a shadow of its former 
greatness, 

In the present day, visitors would yet find many 
objects of interest: Pompey’s Pillar (erected in 
A.D. 302, in the reign of Diocletian, by the Prefect 
of that name); two Obelisks, near to the Pillar; 
a magnificent Tomb of the Roman period (recently 
discovered); the Catacombs, Museum, and Ras- 
el-Tin Palace. 

To complete our survey of the history of this 
famous town a few remarks seem called for. In 
1879 Ismail Pasha (the clever but spendthrift 
ruler of Egypt) was deposed, being succeeded by 
his son, Tewfik. After a couple of years occurred 
a rebellion, headed by Arabi Pasha, whose cry 
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was, ‘‘Egypt for the Egyptians.” In May 1882, 
a serious dispute arose between Arabi and his 
colleagues and the Khedive, and, to master the 
situation, on the r9th and zoth some British 
and French vessels appeared before Alexandria. 
Negotiations being fruitless, this fleet was rein- 
forced on June 3rd. On the 11th, a serious riot 
broke out in the city; the British Consul was 
stoned and beaten nearly to death ; a missionary, a 
naval officer, two seamen, and other Europeans, to 
the number of 150 or so, were killed. Matters 
having reached a crisis, and satisfaction being 
refused, on July 11th the bombardment of the 
city by the British commenced. After it was over, 
the place was plundered and set on fire by the 
natives, considerable damage being done. 

Military operations were also rendered neces- 
sary, and, on August 15th, Sir Garnet Wolseley 
arrived in Egypt and defeated the followers of 
Arabi at Tel-el-Kebir. Soon after, Cairo was 
occupied by the British forces, its garrison of 
10,000 Egyptian troops submitting without a 
struggle. On December 26th the fallen general, 
Arabi, was deported to Ceylon. 

Interesting places near are:—Meks and Ram- 
leh, small seaports; Aboukir, near which place 
the battle of the Nile was fought, August 1, 1788. 
Again, on July 25, 1789, Napoleon defeated the 
Turkish army there; but, on March 8, 1801, he 
himself sustained a reverse at the hands of Sir 
Ralph Abercromby ; Canopus—associated with the 
worship of the god of that name, otherwise Osiris, 
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or the sun-divinity. Hence “Canopie Jars,” the 
name given to those vessels in which the mum- 
mified intestines of the dead were placed. 

There are also deserving of mention Tantah, 
57,000 people; Manstrah, 36,000 ; and in Upper 
Egypt, Assiut, 42,000 ; Keneh, 27,000. 

Rosetta, or Reshid, is 30 miles east of Alex- 
andria. As already stated, the priests of Rosetta 
set up a copy of the decree of Memphis, relating 
to Ptolemy V., inscribed on a slab of basalt; a 
large portion of which was discovered in 1799 by 
M. Boussard, a French engineer officer, and _ ulti- 
mately obtained for the British by the Treaty of 
Alexandria. 

Damietta is a flourishing town, containing a 
population of 32,000. It stands on the east bank 
of the Phanitic branch of the Nile, 5 miles from 
the sea ahd 110 from Cairo, It was constituted a 
port of call for many fleets; the harbour of old 
(even as now) being generally filled with craft 
of all kinds. In the Middle Ages, it carried on an 
extensive trade in a kind of linen stuff called 
“dimity,’ from the place of its manufacture 
and export—just as “damask” is derived from 
Damascus; “millinery” from Milan; and simi- 
larly, in respect of foodstuffs: “currants” from 
Corinth; “tobacco” from Tobago; “potato” 
from Batata; “ port” from Oporto ; “sherry” from 
Xeres ; “parchment” from Pergamum, &c. &c. 

Damietta was attacked in 1169 by the King of 
Jerusalem, and defended by Saladin. Battles also 
took place under its walls in 1218 and 1249 
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during other Crusades. On the latter occasion, 
Louis IX. and his army were ultimately de- 
feated and held to ransom for ten millions of 
francs. 

The town of Manstrah, on the opposite bank of 
the river, was also involved in the struggles of the 
time. At one conflict there, Robert, Count of 
Artois, and 300 of his men, most of the Knights 
Templars, as well as William Longsword, and 
nearly all the English, were slain, The Moslems 
counted 1500 knights and nobles among the 
dead. In later days, the French took possession 
in 1798, but were finally expelled by the British 
under Sir Sidney Smith, 

Zagazig is the capital of the province of Shar- 
kiyeh, and contains about 36,000 inhabitants, It 
is an important centre of the grain trade; and 
latterly, especially of the distribution of raw cotton. 
In respect of both, many square miles are under 
cultivation in the neighbourhood. Several wealthy 
merchants, both native and European, live in or 
about the town. 

There is no doubt that Africa, in regard to such 
provinces as Egypt, Rhodesia, &c., will come to be 
looked upon as the main security for our supply 
of raw cotton, when the domestic wants of the 
United States lead to the cessation of export to 
foreign countries. 

Zagazig stands on what was probably the western 
boundary of the Land of Goshen. The fertility 
of the district is unsurpassed, the crops being 
abundant. ‘The large stream running through the 
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town is the Muizz Canal, representing one of the 
old arms of the Nile—the Tanitic. 

Close to the town the fresh-water canal follows 
(in many places) the course of the Nile and of the 
old Red Sea Canal, first excavated by Rameses IL, 
and, in later days, repaired and enlarged by suc- 
cessive monarchs, viz., Necho, Darius I., Trajan, 
and some of the early Khalifas. 

Pi-Beseth (Exod. xxx. 17-18) is near the ancient 
Bubastis. The great deity here was the goddess 
Bast ; she was worshipped under the form of a 
cat-headed lioness. 

Not far distant is Kassassin, where, on August 
28, 1882, General Graham defeated the forces of 
Arabi Pasha. Nearer still to Zagazig is Tel-el- 
Kebir, made famous by Sir Garnet Wolseley’s vic- 
tory over the same leader on September 13th. The 
British loss was 450 killed, wounded, and missing. 
The cemetery lies to the south of the railway, a 
short distance from the railway station. The 
army of the rebels ceased to exist after this battle ; 
Zagazig being occupied by the victorious troops 
on the evening of the victory, and Cairo on the 
following day, 
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OF modern Egyptian towns, Cairo is the chief. 
Its site, on the Nile, at the apex of the Delta, is so 
central, commanding, and commercially useful that 
one is surprised that Memphis and Thebes should 
originally have been fixed upon in preference. A 
certain amount of inappropriateness in the natural 
value of a site is often probably due to the fact 
that the position of a settlement or capital was 
determined more by divination or omen than by 
the fitness of things. That a settlement of some 
kind had existed from early times on the site of 
Cairo is fairly certain.. We read, for instance, that 
about 750 B.C. the Nubian king, Pankhy I. (on his 
victorious progress from Memphis to Heliopolis), 
reached and entered a town called Kheraha, 
on the eastern bank of -the Nile, and near the 
latter city. 

This town—probably small, and with a shifting 
population—might well have occupied the site of 
the modern capital ; and its unimportance may be 
partly accounted for by the marshy conditions 
prevailing there in early historic periods, Even 
now there is an Old as well as a Modern Cairo, but 
the adjective is employed in a comparative sense, 
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for its oldest foundation will not compare with that 
of the two ancient capitals above mentioned. 

The primitive Mohammedan capital of Egypt 
was called Al-Fustat—the Camp or Pavilion— 
and was founded soon after the capture of the 
Roman fortress of Babylon—near the same posi- 
tion—which fell into the hands of the Arabs on 
April 9, 641. 

The site on which this city had been established 
was (at that time) nothing but waste lands and 
fields, extending from the Nile to the Mukattam 
Hills. Originally, there were no buildings, save 
the castle where the Roman Governor stayed when 
he came from Alexandria. 

In the middle of the new city was set up the 
house of Amr, the Arab leader, and opposite was 
built his Mosque, which is still standing. 

In 820 one of his successors, called Hatim, 
built a summer palace on a spur of the Mukattam 
Hills, where the Citadel now stands. 

Later, these settlements clustering together at 
El-Fustat fell into ruin, and, in 969, Gawhar, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Khalifa, Muizz, took 
possession, and laid the foundations of the new 
city, about three miles distant from the old. At what 
was considered a propitious moment, the labourers 
employed in the work simultaneously thrust their 
spades into the ground and began to dig. At that 
moment, by a coincidence, the planet Mars— 
called by the Arabs Al-Kahir—was in the ascend- 
ant. This was held to be a bad omen, but the 
matter could not be altered, so the new city was 
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called after this name, “Kahira,” ze, “the Vic- 
torious.” Hence the modern “ Cairo.” 

During the reign of Yusuf, son of Ayyub, com- 
monly known as Salah-ad-Din—our “ Saladin ’— 
the famous Citadel was founded. It took thirty 
years to build, and was not completed until the 
reign of Kamil, his nephew. Most of the stone 
employed in its construction was derived from the 
smaller pyramids of Ghizeh. This dynasty lasted 
for more than three centuries; but on January 
22, 1517, the Egyptian army was defeated out- 
side Cairo, and on the following day Selim, Sultan 
of Turkey, was prayed for as conqueror in all the 
mosques of the city; Egypt then became a pro- 
vince of the Turkish Empire, with Cairo for its 
capital. 

Its history from this period to the time of the 
French expedition under Napoleon is of little 
interest, and the chronicles of the governors re- 
cognized by the suzerain Power resolve themselves 
into little more than accounts of intrigues, re- 
bellions, and murders—in other words, absolutism 
tempered by assassination. On July 21, 1798, the 
battle of the Pyramids -was fought, and Cairo 
became the capital of a province of the French 
Empire. In 1801, the French were compelled to 
evacuate Egypt by the British, who restored the 
country to the Turks. We have already narrated 
the leading features of the revolt of Arabi Pasha 
in 1882, and the entry of the British troops into 
Cairo in September of that year. 

At the present time, the political position is 
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highly anomalous—the Sultan of Turkey, the 
Khedive of Egypt, and the British rulers all exer- 
cising authority. Which is nominal and which is 
real need not be discussed here, Suffice it to say 
that the verdict of Biblical prophecy is apparently 
fulfilled—‘a servant of servants shall she be” 
eioZ) Xxx. 12). 

Cairo is 2520 miles from London (by P, andO. 
mail, w@ Brindisi, five days), about 100 miles from 
the Mediterranean, and go from Ismailiya—the 
railway junction for Port Said on the north of the 
canal, and for Suez on the south—450 miles from 
Luxor, 1470 from Khartoum, It stands on the 
east bank of the Nile, and the annual inundation 
reaches it at different times until it attains its 
maximum about the middle of September. 

It is the seat of government, the present ruler 
being Abbas Pasha Hilmi, who resides at the 
Abdin Palace, 

The population is increasing—now numbering 
nearly 600,000 souls—about half of whom are 
native Moslems, the rest being Copts, Nubians, 
Turks, Jews, and Europeans, The foreigners 
number about 36,000, 

It possesses a dry and salubrious climate in 
winter, when the hotels are thronged with seekers 
after health and pleasure. 

Rain—only about two inches in the year—falls 
more frequently than formerly, on from twenty- 
five to thirty days. The sky is often overcast by 
clouds which are blown over the city by strong 
winds from the north-west, In April the Sirocco, 
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or Khamsin (the fifty days’ wind), makes the city 
hot and stifling ; and in the summer the heat and 
moisture combined cause the atmosphere to be 
close and oppressive. 

Until 1883, or thereabouts, Cairo could be 
regarded as a fair specimen of a large Oriental 
city, where Egyptian life and character could be 
studied with delightful and amused ease; but 
contact with European civilization has necessi- 
tated changes. Respect for Western folk and 
Western ways has been engendered by experience 
of the marvels of steam and electricity as well as 
by the stern lessons of military prowess. 

Originally the streets were narrow, tortuous, 
dirty—in other words, romantic and characteristi- 
cally Eastern. There was no public water-supply, 
or sanitation, or removal of waste, so that this 
romance was tempered by dust, dirt, glare, and a 
multiplicity of evil odours. 

During the last quarter of a century a trans- 
formation has been effected from a picturesque 
but uncleanly town into a well-kept, well-paved, 
well-lighted city. Many of the conveniences of 
life and locomotion have been introduced. 

Immediately after 1860, French influence was 
very strong; so that French enterprise and capital 
were largely responsible for the establishment of a 
European quarter, the conduct of public works, 
and investigation into the secrets of the past. The 
French tongue was largely used in the schools 
and in the conduct of public affairs. 

Since 1882 the English have forged ahead, 
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For reasons not publicly avowed, but connected 
with their domestic affairs and policy at the time, 
the French withdrew their ships from before 
Alexandria, and took no part in the bombardment 
described in a previous chapter. Ever since that 
time the necessity of the case has demanded that 
British arms and British capital should be em- 
ployed in the support and extension of the 
Egyptian administration. The purchase of a con- 
siderable number of Suez Canal shares by the 
English Government at the instance of the late 
Lord Beaconsfield has also tended enormously 
to increase our hold on the country. 

Since the recent agreement with France, Eng- 
land has enjoyed a free hand, and her influence 
is rapidly becoming predominant. The study of 
French in the schools is decreasing—that of 
English taking its place. England has been 
especially fortunate in the men she has sent 
out to conduct affairs in Egypt—whether civil 
or military. They have acted up to the best 
traditions of both services; whilst her engineers 
have succeeded in realizing the hopes and ex- 
pectations of long centuries in the construction 
of those immense dams which serve to hold up 
a full Nile and permit its pent-up waters to flow, 
at the discretion of the agriculturist, in fertilizing 
streams over immense stretches of country; so 
that, year by year, a wider fringe of barren desert 
should be coaxed into fertility, and the wilderness 
made to blossom as the rose. 

The more noticeable features in Cairo are: 
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The Abdin Palace, the Ezbekiyeh Gardens, the 
Museum of Egyptian Antiquities, the Arab 
Museum, the Khedivial Library, the Citadel, the 
soo Mosques, the Coptic Churches, the Greek 
Orthodox Churches, the Anglican Churches, the 
Synagogues, the Tombs of the Khalifas, the Tombs 
of the Mamelukes, the Bazaars, the Hotels— 
‘¢ Shepheard’s,” “Continental,” “Ghezireh Palace” 
—the river Nile, Khalig Canal, Island of Roda, 
Nilometer, the Bridges (Khasr-el-Nil), &c. 

The palaces are numerous, as the Chief Rulers 
are usually “very much married” men, and are 
consequently in need of a multiplied ménage to 
accommodate their wives and all the hangers-on 
of the harem. Ismail Pasha was lavish in this 
respect as in everything else, being responsible 
for the addition of several palaces to the number 
already existing. The secondary school the 
author visited had been originally a palace, and 
geometry and arithmetic were taught in a room 
formerly graced by the presence of the queen of 
the harem! When Ismail Pasha was banished to 
Constantinople, his entourage included three hun- 
dred women. It is said that his son and successor 
was content with following the Western .custom 
of one wife, but the Moslem is permitted, by his 
religion, to have at least four ; and as a matter of 
fact he frequently marries many more, inasmuch 
as diyorce is very facile—a brusque, ‘I divorce 
thee, get thee gone,” being the only formula 
needed. This abuse is partly guarded against, 
in practice, by the fact that the dowry of a 
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divorced wife must be restored to her at her 
departure. 

_ To the east of Boulak, the port of Cairo, is the 
Ismailiyeh Quarter, which was founded by the 
Khedive Ismail and named after him. In_ this 
quarter are situated the Ezbekiyeh Gardens, a 
place of popular resort, furnishing an interesting 
picture when the flowers are blooming, and gaily 
dressed crowds are promenading to the strains of 
a military band. 

The establishment of the Museum is due to 
Marriette Bey, who forced the claims of archeology 
under the notice of Said Pacha, who (soon after 
his accession in 1854) ordered that a collection of 
Egyptian antiquities should be founded, and who 
appointed M. Marriette its first keeper. After much 
difficulty, this gentleman induced the authorities 
to transfer to him a portion of the old Post 
Office at Boulak. This being found to be damp 
and restricted in area, it was decided in 1889 to 
remove the collection to the Palace of Ghizeh, 
which stands on the left bank of the Nile, im- 
mediately opposite the Island of Roda. It had 
been built by that great spendthrift, Ismail Pasha, 
for his harem. The foundations of the present 
building, a large, handsome, commodious structure 
—-situated in close contiguity to the gardens above 
mentioned—were laid in 1897. It was finished in 
tgo1. The directors of the Museum have all been 
most distinguished explorers and archeologists, 
Their names are: Marriette, Maspéro, Grébaut, 
de Morgan (who was the fortunate discoverer of 
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the Code of Laws of Khammurabi, King of Baby- 
lon, 2200 B.c.), Loret, and Maspéro (for the 
second time). 

The Egyptian collection at Cairo is naturally 
the richest in the world in monuments of the first 
six dynasties, but in some classes of antiquities its 
collections are poor. Comprehensive catalogues 
are procurable. 

The directors deserve the greatest credit from 
students of all countries for the pertinacity they 
have displayed in the face of indifference and even 
open opposition. The native Mussulman feels no 
interest in the remains belonging to a race he 
despises as heathen and idolatrous, and begrudges 
the expenditure of a single piastre in this direction. 

No visitor should omit to see the following 
objects, constituting (according to Dr. Wallis 
Budge) the gems of the collection: 1, The painted 
mastaba doors and statues of dynasties IV.—VI. 
(the oldest form of tomb building is called 
‘‘Mastaba” by the Arabs, because it resembles in 
shape a bench); 2, the Sheik-al-Balad—a wooden 
figure of exquisite fidelity ; 3, the Inscriptions of 
Una and Her-Khuf; 4, the Statues of Mycerinus 
and Khefren ; 5, the Tomb of Heru-hetep ; 6, the 
Sphinxes and Monuments from Tanis; 7, the 
Stele of Pankhy and his successors from Gebel 
Barkal ; 8, the Statue of Amenartas; 9, the Table 
of Sakhara ; ro, the Stele of Pithom ; 11, the Stele 
of Canopus ; 12, the Tell-al’Amarna Tablets ; 13, 
the Royal Mummies from Der-al-Bahari; 14, the 
Papyri containing the Maxims of Ani; 15, the 
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Fayyuma Papyrus; 16, the Dahshur Jewellery ; 
17, the Jewellery of Aah-hetep; 18, the Green- 
slate object of Narmer; 19, the leather body of 
the Chariot of Thothmes IV.; 20, typical examples 
of all the Painted Coffins. 

The foundations of a museum of Arab antiqui- 
ties were commenced by Ismail Pasha in 1869— 
the first collection being arranged in the arcades 
of the Liwan, or Sanctuary, of the Mosque of 
Al-Hakim. In 1881, the Government decided to 
erect an appropriate building in the courtyard of 
the mosque, which was accordingly begun and 
completed in 1883. The collections increased 
with such rapidity that a new building was soon 
called for. This was put up in 1903, in the 
square called Bab-al-Khak. Herein is now gathered 
a wonderful exhibition of objects of art, of orna- 
ment, and of use, connected with public, religious, 
and domestic life, in respect of work in wood, 
leather, pottery, woven fabrics, and glass. The 
character of the material, the beauty of the design, 
the delicacy of the execution, are alike beyond 
praise, and furnish a revelation to those who 
judge the Arab according to the standard of his 
productions in the present day. 

The Khedivial Library is placed near this Arab 
museum, It also was founded by Ismail Pasha, 
and contains about fifty thousand manuscripts and 
books in Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and other 
Oriental languages. Many of these are of great 
antiquity. Some illustrate the jotting down of 
fugitive sentences from the lips of great teachers 
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—such, eg. in respect of Mohammed and the 
Koran—on leaves and even such out-of-the-way 
objects as the shoulder-blades of, sheep! The 
illuminated manuscripts are wonderfully alike in 
size, skill, and delicacy of execution, equalling 
some of the best works in English and Irish libra- 
ries, such as the Book of Kells, in the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. In Arab and Moham- 
medan art the manner of ornamentation is unique. 
Moslems were forbidden by the Prophet to em- 
ploy the figures of men or animals in their archi- 
tectural or decorative work. He classed statues 
and figures with such evil things as wine, games 
of chance, and divination, declaring that all alike 
were invented by Satan. This being the case, the 
Arabs were driven to make use of designs of 
flowers, plants, fruits, &c., which they mingled 
with intricate leaf-compositions and geometrical 
patterns, thus harmonizing great detail with a 
comparatively bold and open treatment of symbols 
in a way which has elicited the admiration of the 
greatest experts in Western architecture and art. 
The citadel—in itself a small town — was 
founded by Saladin to overawe the city, a task it 
has several times successfully accomplished. One 
of the approaches to the citadel leads up to the 
gate, “ Bab-el-Azab,” flanked by two massive round 
towers; and in the narrow lane leading thereto 
was carried out by Mehemet Ali in 1811 the 
treacherous butchery of the Mamelukes, which, 
by the way, established the authority of the 
present dynasty. There are two mosques within 
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the precincts, but the principal is that of Mehemet 
Ali above named, with its great dome and two 
slender minarets, 200 feet high. With the excep- 
tion of the outer walls, the whole of the mosque 
is of alabaster, and excites admiration for the 
beauty of the materials of which it is built rather 
than for the style of its architecture, which is not 
of the pure Oriental character of similar works in 
Cairo. It was erected by the pasha whose name 
it bears as a tomb for himself and his family. 

The mosques are very numerous—not fewer, it 
is said, than five hundred. Some are noted for 
their age, others for their history, beauty, position, 
or historical association. 

Their forms have been greatly modified by the 
influence of climate as well as of religion. The 
shape is square or rectangular, the exterior being 
plain and oftentimes unprepossessing. 

As a fatalist, the Arab does not distress himself 
to keep the public buildings in repair ; thus, many 
of the mosques show signs of decay, but the 
Government has lately succeeded in recovering 
many of the ancient native bequests for the upkeep 
of the fabric, and has restored some of the most 
interesting. 

In respect of old Cairo, the chief interest to the 
stranger is now centred in the Mosque of Amr, 
or Amer—the general referred to on p. 63—the 
oldest Moslem church in Egypt. It is built in 
the form of an open court surrounded by colon- 
nades, the total number of columns (almost all 
taken from Greek or Roman temples) amounting 
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to two hundred and thirty. With the exception 
of the minarets, it is of the same age as the 
Mosque of Omer in Jerusalem. As has been said, 
it was erected by Amer-ibn-al-Asi, the conqueror 
of Egypt, but hardly a trace of the primitive 
building can be found. Originally there was no 
minaret, no niche for prayer, no decoration, even 
no pavement. The whole structure was taken 
down in 698 and rebuilt on a larger scale, but 
what we see to-day is practically the mosque built 
in 827 by Abd-Allah-ibn-Tahir, and restored by 
Murad Bey in 1798, just before he engaged the 
French in the battle of the Pyramids at Embaba. 
A legend says that one of the pillars was made to 
fly through the air from Mecca to Cairo by a blow 
from Mohammed’s whip, and that two of the 
pillars are placed so closely together that only a 
true believer can squeeze between them, which 
seems to place adipose tissue at a disadvantage. 

The Mosque Al-Azhar, “the Resplendent,’’ was 
founded by Gawhar, the general of the Fatimid 
Khalifa, on Sunday, April 3, 970, and was turned 
into a university ing88. At the present time it 
is the largest school in the Moslem world, the 
students numbering about ten thousand, most of 
whom are educated—and many supported—free. 
The instruction is given by Mullahs, or doctors of 
the law, and is based mainly on the Koran. 

In Cairo itself, the first in point of antiquity is 
that of Ahmad Ibn Tulun, A.D. 879. It is a monu- 
ment of the highest interest in the history of archi- 
tecture, from the fact that (although built more 
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than a thousand years ago, as attested by two 
Cufic inscriptions on the walls of the court) it had 
pointed arches, three hundred years before their 
introduction into England. The minaret has a 
singular appearance, owing to the staircase wind- 
ing round the outside. Its spiral shape is said to 
have been suggested to the founder by a roll of 
parchment. The site was chosen on the hill of 
Yeshkur, on the spot where God is supposed to 
have held converse with Moses ! 

The Mosque of Hasan was built by the Sultan 
of that name, who reigned from 1347 to 1361. 
The minaret is 280 feet high—the highest in 
Cairo. This building is noted for its size and 
beauty. It contains the tomb of the founder, the 
door leading to which is plated with arabesques in 
bronze, and inlaid with gold and silver. 

The greater number of the tombs of the Cir- 
cassian or Borghite Mamelukes stand outside the 
town. They are erroneously called “Tombs of 
the Caliphs” by Europeans, but are better known 
to the Cairenes as El Kaitbey, a name taken from 
the principal building, dedicated to that Sultan. 
The minaret and dome of his mosque (which is 
closely attached to the tomb) are very elegant. 

There are other tombs to the south of the city, 
usually called ““Tombs of the Mamelukes,” the 
chief being that of Saladin. The two dynasties 
of Mamelukes, or Memluks, were the ‘“ Turkish,” 
founded A.D. 1250, and “the Circassian,” or slaves, 
A.D. 1382. In this quarter, too, is the sepulchre 
of Mehemet Ali, who died August 3, 1849. 
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The Coptic churches of Cairo contain a great 
deal that is interesting. Though the fabrics of 
many are not older than the sixth, seventh, or 
eighth century of our era, it may be assumed 
that the sites were occupied by Christian churches 
long before that period. 

There formerly existed in Cairo a Greek Ortho- 
dox Convent, but on August 17, I904, it was 
destroyed by fire. It was one of the oldest 
monuments of the Eastern Church in Egypt, 
and was associated with many important his- 
torical events. 

Owing to the number of Jews in Cairo, there 
are many synagogues. The one near the Coptic 
Church of Abu Sergius was itself originally a 
Coptic Church, dedicated to St. Michael, and was 
sold to the Jews by the Patriarch Michael towards 
the end of the ninth century. It measures 65 
feet by 35, and is said to contain a copy of the 
Law written by Ezra. 

Life in Cairo is characteristically Oriental, flecked 
with Mohammedanism, The men wear loose robes 
with a fez or turban. The women go about veiled 
—the veil consisting of a long piece of stuff, 
usually black, but sometimes white, coming to a 
point over the chest, pierced with two slits for 
the eyes, a corrugated piece of wood—like a 
grooved reel—being placed on the bridge of the 
nose. The inhabitants are picturesque, but, in 
spite of their ablutions, they look dirty. 

The bazaars present a busy scene. The goods 
are displayed well to the front, there being no 
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shop window. Here is something to suit every 
taste—muslins, jewellery, native as well as foreign 
—Manchester and Birmingham being well repre- 
sented. The seller squats near the entrance, 
drinking coffee and smoking a narghileh, A 
good deal of excited chaffering goes on over a 
bargain. 

For several hours of the day the streets are 
thronged. There is a mob of sellers, buyers, 
donkeys and camels with their drivers, ordinary 
Carriages with observant visitors; here and there 
may be seen a Sais, Or running groom—a “ fore- 
runner ’—careering along and shouting, to clear 
the way for the conveyance of his master, a pasha 
of high degree. 

As there are no pavements, there is a general 
hurly-burly, and it is marvellous that accidents 
are not of frequent occurrence. 

Here come water-sellers, Nubians as black as 
night, carrying their skin bottles over the shoulder, 
calling out, “The gift of God, the gift of God,” 
and tilting the skins so that the water should flow 
out of the neck into the vessel of the purchaser, 
(On the Assyrian monuments we see similar skins, 
inflated with air, employed by troops to enable 
them to swim across rivers.) Here again are 
sweetmeat sellers—“nougat” and “Turkish de- 
light” being irresistible to many a Cairene, 
adult as well as juvenile. Further on, we see 
dealers in dates and oranges, in different kinds 
of millet, pulse, and vegetables. At the corner of 
the street squats a native scribe with spectacles on 
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nose, inkhorn at girdle, and pen in hand, reading 
aloud a letter for a man, who is surrounded by 
a small but curious crowd anxious to become 
acquainted with his concerns. The scribe is soon 
to be solicited to indite an epistle for the woman 
who stands coyly near. Anon, a marriage pro- 
cession sweeps by. The professional match- 
makers have done their work, the bride has been 
not wooed——but appraised and won. The bride- 
groom is taking her to his own house, closely 
veiled, doubtless, but, to make assurance doubly 
sure, hidden away from prying eyes under a cloth 
canopy, gaily decorated, and balanced on the back 
of a camel, beautifully caparisoned. 

Then again, at a turn in the road (for, in this 
world, tears are ever near akin to smiles) one 
catches a glimpse of a funeral procession, with a 
company of mourners, women crying out and 
beating their breasts, and boys bearing flowers 
to strew before the corpse, as it is carried to the 
cemetery. 

The artisan quarter attracts us by its unlikeness 
to anything in our own country. The various 
trades are represented there, as here, but many 
of the operations are carried out in,the reverse 
way. The blacksmith and general artificer squat 
at their work ; so does the carpenter, but he draws 
his plane over the wood in the direction of his own 
body instead of away from it, as we have been 
accustomed to deem the fittest mode. 
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THE NILE 


THE rush of the water and the bustle attendant on 
the navigation draw us to the river—its canals, its 
islands, its wharves, its ferries. At Cairo, too, as 
elsewhere, is to be found a Nilometer, for ascer- 
taining the rate of rise or fall of the water—a 
matter of the utmost importance where so much 
depends upon the inundation and all its details. 

As we near the imposing Kasr-el-Nil Bridge 
(built by Ismail Pasha for the accommodation of 
the Empresses of the French and of Austria, when 
they visited Egypt in 1869 to inaugurate the Suez 
Canal) we watch the influx and efflux of one of 
the most varied populations under the sun, every 
tint and colour of complexion being represented. 

Casting our eye up the river, we note the daha- 
beeyahs starting with private parties for Assuan, 
Thebes, and even Khartoum; also the feluccas, 
with broad, top-heavy, pointed sails, coming down 
stream laden with stone, vegetables, or a consign- 
ment of earthenware water-jars piled high on the 
deck. 

If we care to join a party, we can launch 
forth on the classic stream, running down, when 
in flood, at the rate of seven to eight miles an 
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hour. The colour is a light brown, due to the 
matter in suspension, which, ere long, will be 
deposited on the lands below. 

Here we see a native working a shaduf, a 
bucket slung at the end of a pole, which is 
fastened loosely to an upright standard. Beyond 
him, his fellow rotates a handle, causing to revolve 
a cylinder, placed in a slanting position, its lower 
end touching the water. The cylinder is grooved 
in the interior with the thread of a coarse screw, 
so that, in consequence of the revolution, the 
water is drawn up and then allowed to fall 
into a channel leading to the patch of ground 
to be irrigated. Further still, bullocks are seen 
attached to a yoke, and working in perpetual 
circles so as to operate a waterwheel. A number _ 
of women make their appearance, fill the jars, 
which they place upon their head, and march off 
in a stately manner. The erect carriage of the 
lower class of Egyptian women and of African 
women generally is largely due to the fact that they 
are in the habit, from childhood, of carrying their 
burdens in this fashion. 

Here again, in a field from which the surplus 
water has been drawn off, a half-naked labourer 
scratches the surface with a ridiculous kind of 
plough, consisting merely of the roughly shaped 
bough of a tree. 

Anon, a dun-coloured, humped cow is seen 
with its head and large branching horns alone 
above water, motionless, almost like a stone image 
of some prehistoric animal. 
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For the crocodile and hippopotamus we must 
now go much further afield. 

The Nile water, brown and loaded as it is— 
almost like coffee—is said to be good to drink 
when fresh, but harmful when allowed to stand, 
presumably by reason of the heat of the weather. 
The same is said by travellers of the waters of 
the Euphrates and Tigris. 

In the neighbourhood of towns, the stream is 
defiled and its use is to be deprecated. However, 
for the dwellers on its banks there is nothing 
else, and they are subject to epidemics when the 
climatic conditions unfavourably affect the water. 

When journeying up the Nile, the filtered water 
was drunk by the writer, who found it palatable 
and refreshing. The natives feign that he who 
drinks the Nile water must needs come and drink 
again—but this may be said with truth of any 
stream which runs through a country like Egypt, 
so thickly peopled with the shadows of the historic 
past. 

The papyrus and lotus-lily do not seem to 
flourish on the banks of the river in Lower Egypt. 
The latter must have grown in rich abundance in 
the days of yore, inasmuch as the stem, leaf, and 
flower are indefinitely used in the way of archi- 
tectural ornament. Above Khartoum the papyrus 
is still found, and its roots and foliage form part 
of the Sudd, or miniature Sargasso Sea, which 
engineers are now endeavouring to remove and 
destroy. 

On the site of ancient Memphis groves of 
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date-palms flourish. These are a source of great 
gain to the natives. The flowers of the female, or 
bearing, palm must be fertilized by being brushed 
over with the pollen from the corresponding tree. 
The harvest falls at about the end of September. 
Gatherers come from a distance, like unto our 
hop-pickers. They are lodged in reed villages, 
annually put together for the purpose. Like 
most semi-tropical vegetation, the tree has a 
straight stem, the leaves and fruit growing in 
clusters near the top. The lads “shin” up the 
trunk, and throw the clusters of dates to their 
companions at the foot of the tree. The fresh 
date. is naturally not so luscious or cloying as the 
preserved fruit with which we are familiar. The 
date-palm is much valued, as of every part use is 
made—of the fruit, leaves, bark, fibre, and wood. 
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CHAPTER IX 


MEDIAVAL AND MODERN HISTORY 
A.D. 640-1905 


The Mahommedan Period began. The 
Arabs, under Amr ibn al-Asi, landed at 
Pelusium with 8000 men. 

The rule of the Omayyad Khalifas com- 
menced. 

The rule of the Abassid Khalifas com- 
menced. 

The rule of the Tulunid Khalifas com- 
menced. 

The rule of the Fatimid Khalifas com- 
menced. 

Reign of Saladin. 

The dynasty of the Ayynbid Khalifas, 

The dynasty of the Bahrite Mamelukes. 
The Mamelukes—z.e., the White Slaves 
of the River—derived their name from 
the fact that they were originally slaves, 
who were either purchased or captured 
in war. The Bahri Mamelukes were so 
called because they lived on the Island 
of Roda, opposite Fustat. (Bahr = river). 

The dynasty of the Burgite, or Circassian, 
Mamelukes. 
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The Burgi Sultans were Circassians, with 
the exception of two, who were of Greek 
origin. They obtained their title because 
the founders of their dynasty were 
quartered in the “ Burg,” or Citadel. 

In this year the Turks occupied Cairo. 

Mutawekkil, the last Abbasid Khalifa, died, 
having bequeathed his title and rights to 
the Sultan of Turkey. Thus Egypt be- 
came a province of the Turkish Empire. 

Ali Bey, the Chief of the Palace, ejected 
the ruling Pasha and declared himself 
ruler of Egypt. 

Ismail, and other Mamelukes, fought for the 
mastery, and in 1790 a Turkish army 
invaded Egypt and seized Cairo, 

Napoleon Buonaparte landed near Alex- 
andria, Storming of the city. Battle 
of the Pyramids. Destruction of the 
French fleet at Aboukir Bay. 

Destruction of Turkish army by the French 
at Aboukir. 

Defeat of French at Alexandria by Sir R. 
Abercromby. Their capitulation at Alex- 
andria and Cairo. 

Evacuation of Egypt by French. 

England restores Egypt to the Turks. 
Soon after, severe conflicts occur between 
two Turkish parties in the country, the 
Albanians and the Ghuzz. 

Mehemet Ali, an Albanian, elected Pasha 
by the people. 
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1807, 


\ 


I8it. 


1831. 
1848. 
1849. 
1854. 


1859. 


General Fraser arrives at Alexandria with 
5000 troops, but (being unsuccessful 
in his mission) evacuated the city on 
September r4th. 

Assassination of the Mamelukes by Mehemet 
‘Ali. These unfortunate men were in- 
vited to attend the investiture of the 
Pasha’s son, Tusun, with a garment 
of State at the Citadel, on March 
1st. When they arrived, they were 
graciously received and led into the 
Citadel; but, as soon as they were 
inside, the gates were closed, and the 
Pasha’s soldiers opened fire upon them. 
Four hundred and seventy of the Beys 
and their followers were murdered, and 
of all that entered only one is said 
to have escaped. He leaped his horse 
through an embrasure—the animal was 
killed, but his rider got away. 

Syria ceded to Mehemet Ali. 

Ibrahim succeeds his father, on account of 
the failing health of the latter, who died 
in the following year. 

Abbas Pasha, grandson of Mehemet, 
succeeds. 

Said Pasha, fourth son of Mehemet, 
becomes ruler. 

Fresh-water canal begun. 

M. Lesseps obtains concession for Suez 
Canal. 

Boulak Museum of Antiquities founded. 
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Ismail, grandson of Mehemet, becomes 
Khedive. This title was granted in 
1867, the former rulers being called 
Valis. 

Affairs fall into disorder. Foundation of 
Condominium of England and France. 
Forced abdication of Ismail, who died in 
Constantinople in 1895. Accession of 

his son Tewfik. 

Rebellion of Arabi Pasha. 

July ir1th. Bombardment of Alexandria 
by British fleet. 

September 13th. Victory of Sir G. Wolseley 
at Tel-el-Kebir. 

September 15th. Occupation of Cairo by 
British. 

December 26th. Deportation of Arabi to 

Ceylon. 

Abolition of dual control. 

Revolt of Mahdi in Soudan. 

Destruction of General Hicks’ army. 

Appointment by Khedive of Legislative 
Council and Géneral Assembly. 

Despatch of General Gordon to the Soudan. 

Battle of El Teb. 

Battle of Tamaai. 

Gordon besieged by rebels at Khartoum. 


_January 9th. Battle of Abu Klea fought 


by General Stewart. 
January igth. Stewart killed at Matem- 
mah. 
January 27th. Gordon murdered. 
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1885. January 28th. Khartoum in hands of 
Mahdi. 

February 9th. Battle of Kirbekan. Death 
of General Earle. 

March 2oth. Battle of Hashin under 
General Graham. 

March 22nd. Battle of Tofrik under 
General Graham. 

June 22nd. Death of Mahdi. Succeeded 
by Abd-Allah, called the Khalifa. 

December 30th. Dervishes attacked at 
Kosheh and Ginnis by Generals Stephen- 
son and Grenfell. 

1888. January 17th. Dervishes defeated by 
Colonel Kitchener. 

December 20th. Osman Digna defeated 
by General Grenfell. 

1889. August 3rd. Wad-en-Negumi, Khalifa’s 
general, defeated by General Grenfell. 

1891. February rgth. Osman Digna defeated by 
Colonel Holled-Smith at Tokar. 

1892. January 7th. Death of Tewfik Pasha. 
Accession of eldest son, Abbas II., Hilmy, 
the reigning prince at the present time. 

1896. Much lost ground in the Soudan recovered 
by General Kitchener. 

1897. Dervishes defeated by General Hunter at 

Abu Hamed. 

1898. April 8th. Dervishes defeated by General 
Kitchener at the Atbara. 

September 2nd. Omdurman _ captured. 
Khalifa defeated. 
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September 4th. Memorial service for 
Gordon at Khartoum. 

September roth. Hoisting of English 
flag at Fashoda, a place which had 
been provisionally occupied by Colonel 
Marchand, a Frenchman. 

November 24th. Defeat and death of the 
Khalifa. 

Osman Digna captured and sent to Rosetta. 

April 8th. New agreement and general 
treaty between English and French. 
Removal of many restrictions imposed 
in 1876 concerning administration and 
finance. 

Visit of members of the British Association 
to Cairo. 
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CHAPTER X 
MOHAMMEDANISM AND ITS FOUNDER 


(1) Life of Founder—Mohammed Abul Kasem Ibn 
Abdallah—to give his names in full—must be 
classed with Solon, Zoroaster, Sakya Muni, and 
Confucius, as one of the moral reformers of the 
world; or, at all events, as one of the founders 
of a new moral code and of a new religion. He 
was born at Mecca, about A.D. 570, being the only 
son of Abdulla and Amina, of the family of 
Hashem, the most illustrious in the noble tribe of 
Koreish, princes of Mecca and guardians of the 
sacred stone, the Kaaba, the black thunderbolt 
from heaven. 

Left an orphan, and in poverty, in infancy, 
he was brought up by his uncle, Abu Taleb, who 
trained him to commerce, and took him to the 
great fairs of Arabia and Syria. There he made 
the acquaintance of men and things. He might 
be esteemed an educated man for the age in 
which he lived, but the theory of his high culti- 
vation is now exploded. Indeed, some of the 
greatest Orientalists affirm that it is probable 
he could neither read nor write, and that he 
knew the rabbinical traditions and apocryphal 
gospels only by hearsay. It must, however, be 
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remembered that oral tradition was far more real 
and effectual then than now. 

When he reached the age of twenty-five he 
married Khadija, fifteen years his senior, a rich 
and noble widow of Mecca, whose factor he had 
been for some time. The following fifteen years 
of his life were passed in domestic quietness, and 
in the engagements of commerce, only interrupted 
by occasional retirement into the solitudes of 
mountain and desert. In these practices, he was 
thrown in upon himself, his mystical tendencies 
being enormously strengthened. 

(2) Primitive Religion of the Arabs.—The popular 
religion of the Arabs at that time was the Sabcean, 
though there was a goodly number of Christians, 
Jews, and Magians domiciled in the country. The 
Sabceans believed in one God, certainly, but they 
also engaged in Nature and Spirit worship, pay- 
ing adoration to the stars, to angels and intelli- 
gences, whom they supposed to be resident in the 
heavenly bodies and to govern this world under 
the direction of the Supreme Deity. They en- 
deavoured to perfect themselves in the so-called 
four Intellectual Virtues. They believed that the 
souls of the wicked would be punished for ages, 
but would afterwards be received into mercy. In 
all this, there seems to stand out the primal 
Semitic idea of the unity of God, though involved 
in a loose and degenerate system of worship. 

(3) Beginning of Islam.—At the end of fifteen 
years from the period of his marriage, Mohammed 
made his first formal announcement (and that in 
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the sacred month of Ramadan) that he was sent 
by God to bring back the only true and ancient 
religion which had been professed by Adam, 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and all the pro- 
phets ; and therefore, also, to destroy the gross 
idolatry into which the generality of his country- 
men had fallen, by weeding out the corruption 
and superstitions which (as he alleged) the later 
Jews and Christians had introduced, and by 
restoring the worship of the one God alone. 

He proclaimed himself not only to be a pro- 
phet, but to be the last of the prophets, inspired 
to proclaim the doctrine of Islam (zz, Salvation) 
involved in the formula—afterwards so famous 
—“there is no God but Allah, and Mohammed 
is His Prophet.” 

There is no doubt that the Christian religion as 
practised at that period by its adherents in Arabia 
had become very corrupt. The same charge, 
with greater truth, might also be laid at the door 
of Judaism. Its professors were numerous, wealthy, 
and powerful, but also ignorant, fanatical, and 
superstitious. Christians and Jews alike evinced 
but little inclination to regard Mohammed as an 
inspired teacher. They treated his pretensions 
with contempt, and became his bitterest foes and 
most active opponents, ultimately endeavouring 
(indirectly, indeed, with success) to compass his 
death. 

Little by little, however, he overcame difficulties, 
avoided dangers, and won his way. He had many 
personal qualifications for his mission, possessing 
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a comely person, an agreeable manner, an even 
temperament, and a mind well furnished by travel, 
converse, and meditation. He made no claim to 
scholarship, and his followers—so far from being 
ashamed of their Master’s ignorance of book- 
learning—glory in the fact, and allege it as fur- 
nishing an evident proof of his divine mission. 
They scruple not to call him (as, indeed, he calls 
himself in the Koran) the Illiterate Prophet. 

Soon, he converted his wife and many of his 
acquaintance. After three years, he made a 
more public pronouncement of his doctrine, 
especially insisting on the central idea of the 
unity of God—which won him many followers ; 
and denouncing all kinds of idolatry—which 
naturally roused a great deal of enmity. For 
some years, his adherents were but few. His 
enemies were gradually raising what proved to 
be a bitter persecution, so that, ultimately, he was 
compelled to quit Mecca. Therefore, on July 16, 
622—-a memorable date in the Mohammedan 
world, constituting the beginning of their era— 
the Hegira, or flight, took place, and the new 
teacher retired to Medina. There he was warmly 
received, but persuasion as applied to his former 
foes, long tried with but small success, at length 
gave place to force; and in the battle of Beder 
he defeated Abu Sophian and his Koreish followers 
in A.D. 623. This was the first of a long series 
of conflicts by which the faith of Islam has been 
established over a large part of the world, and 
has constituted a hold which more than twelve 
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centuries have not sufficed to sever. Soon after 
Beder, the prophet was defeated by the Meccans 
at Ohud; but, in a.D. 625, this same tribe un- 
successfully besieged Medina, and a truce of ten 
years was agreed upon. However, conflicts con- 
tinued with various tribes, and, in 630, Mohammed 
‘marched to Mecca, received the keys of the city, 
and forced the inhabitants to acknowledge him as 
prince and prophet. 

Even in his exaltation, he showed no malice 
against his former foes, He performed the ap- 
pointed pilgrimage with its customary observances, 
purified the sanctuary of the Kaaba by destroying 
its three hundred and sixty idols, and decreed that 
no infidel should ever enter the Holy City—a 
law that, with two or three exceptions, has been 
fulfilled even to the present day. 

Steps were taken to ensure further conquests, 
but Mohammed (who was believed by some of 
his disciples to be gifted with immortality) fell 
into a fever, and after fourteen days of suffering, 
died at Medina, June 7, 632, in the sixty-third 
year of his age. He was buried in a simple tomb, 
on the spot where he died. Poisoned food had 
been given to him some years before by a Jewish 
slave, in order, as she alleged, to test his divine 
character ; but, before he had partaken of it in 
sufficient quantity to cause immediate fatal results, 
the woman’s act was discovered. However, the 
poison remained in his system, and acting upon a 
frame exhausted by dissipation carried him off at 
the time mentioned above. 
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(4) Spread of the New Faith—Under the Khalifa 
Abu Bekr, the Arabs (now united in one faith, 
under one prince) found themselves in a condition 
to make those conquests which, at the same time, 
extended both the dominion of the Moslems and 
their faith (for their battle-cry was: “Submission 
to the prophet—or the sword”) over so great a 
part of the world. The record of this series of 
successes; their inroads into Africa, Sicily, and 
Spain ; into France in 732; the Crusades 1096— 
1272; their capture of Constantinople, 1453; 
their defeats under the walls of Vienna, 1529 and 
1683 (together with other successes and vicissi- 
tudes), belong to general history. 

The spread of Islamism in various parts of 
Africa and Asia in modern times, and its ultimate 
destiny, are of profound interest to the historian 
and to the Christian, but any speculation there- | 
upon would here be out of place. 

(5) Character of Mohammed.—He was a man of 
clear insight and deep reflection, without formal 
learning certainly, yet with profound knowledge 
of himself and of the works of God; familiar with 
Bible narratives and Eastern legends; endowed 
with the Arabian mystic and prophetic imagina- 
tion ; and seeing (with a clearness of spiritual 
vision at that time peculiar to himself) the ele- 
mentary truths and fundamental eternal ground 
of all religion. The announcement of these verities 
with prophetic earnestness and persistency, accom- 
panied by the denouncing of the world-wide lies 
and idolatries of his age, combine to give him the 
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prominent place he holds in the history of the 
human race; for even in the twentieth century 
one hundred millions of votaries yet bear his 
name and profess the faith he taught. 

(6) The Koran.—His revelation is set forth in 
a book of extraordinary pretensions, due to this 
one man alone, and holding a high place ever 
since his day, as the Koran, or Bible, of the faith. 
This book is composed of the various fragmentary 
revelations from God, alleged to have been made 
to the prophet from time to time through the 
instrumentality of the Angel Gabriel, even as 
circumstances rendered them needful. Frequently 
they were made to him, just in the nick of time, 
to legitimatize doubtful acts he desired to perform, 
or to provide justification for doubtful acts he had 
already wrought. 

The Koran is universally allowed to be written 
with the utmost eloquence and purity of language, 
in the dialect of the tribe of Koreish, the most noble 
and polite of all the Arab inflections ; but with 
some mixture, though very rarely, of other dialects. 
It is confessedly the standard of the Arabic tongue, 
and as the more orthodox believe (even as they 
are taught by the book itself) it is inimitable by 
any human pen. Therefore the compilation of 
this book is insisted on as a permanent miracle 
(greater even than that of raising the dead), and 
as alone sufficient to convince the world of its 
divine origin. 

To this miracle did Mohammed chiefly appeal 
for the confirmation of his mission, publicly 
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challenging the most eloquent men in Arabia 
(which was, at that time, the home of thousands 
whose sole study and ambition it was to excel in 
elegance of style and composition) to produce 
even a single chapter that might be compared 
with it. 

The style of the Koran is generally beautiful 
and fluent, but concise and often obscure ; adorned 
with bold figures after the Eastern taste, enlivened 
with florid’ and sententious expressions, and, in 
many places, especially where the majesty and 
attributes of God are described, lifted up to the 
sublime and magnificent. 

The burden of its teaching is the unity of God 
and the duty of man to man; it being laid down 
therein as a fundamental truth, that there never 
was, and never can be, more than one true 
religion ; for, although the particular laws and 
ceremonies of a religion are only temporary and 
subject to alteration, yet the substance of it, being 
eternal truth, is not liable to change, but continues 
immutably the same. 

Other parts of the Koran are taken up in giving 
necessary laws and directions, in frequent admon- 
ishing to moral and spiritual virtues ; and, above 
all, in enforcing injunctions directed to the wor- 
shipping and reverencing of the only true God, 
and to resignation to his will. 

The statements in the book were taken down 
as they were dictated by the prophet, sometimes 
written even on palm leaves, or on the shoulder- 
blades of animals. There are frequent references 
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to Old Testament history, for the Arabs and 
neighbouring tribes derived their descent from 
the Biblical heroes—Ishmael and Esau—and they 
accepted the prophets who delivered messages to 
the Israelites. Mohammed would seem to have 
been acquainted with the Christian Gospels, and 
also with various apocryphal gospels, some of 
which we now have, others probably being lost. 
The Koran is divided into chapters, each chapter 
being devoted to a special subject. The pages 
teem with illustrative allusions. In many points, 
it differs from our Scriptures—in being the work 
of one mind, and dealing not with objective 
history or prophecy, but in being mainly sub- 
jective and relating directly to faith and morals. 

It insists on the necessity of prayer, fasting, 
and almsgiving—the three cardinal virtues in the 
eyes of Easterns. Abstinence from wine, from 
fine clothing, and from excess of all kinds is 
enjoined. The pilgrimage to Mecca is stated to 
be essential. 

This form of teaching represents its best side; 
its worst is set forth in the description of the 
sensual pleasures reserved for the blest in Para- 
dise—the black-eyed houris, ever virgin, the 
luscious fruits, &c., though it is only fair to say 
that some interpreters place a spiritual gloss on 
these allusions. 

Needless to say, there are many quaint and 
expressive stories involved in Mohammed’s life 
and religion. 

When he escaped from Mecca, he hid himself 
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in a cave from his enemies—a spider at once 
weaving a web at the mouth of the cave to 
deceive his pursuers. 

Once he was met by an angel, who cast him 
on the ground, took out his heart, squeezed a 
drop of black blood out of it (expressive of 
original sin), and then replaced it in his breast. 

Mohammedans believe that shooting-stars are 
the spirits of unblest children. 

The prophet was once summoned to heaven 
to receive a revelation. He went and returned 
in so short a time that he was able to restore 
to its position a kettle set above the fire which 
the archangel had tilted over with his wing on 
his departure. 

When Mohammed looked at the Almighty, he 
saw His form shrouded behind seventy thousand 
veils. } 

The dead must pass over a bridge leading from 
this world to the next; this bridge is as narrow 
as a sword-blade—only the true believer being able 
to pass Over safely. 

(7) Their Theology—There can be no question 
as to the sincerity and earnestness which the 
average Mussulman displays in the execution of 
his religious duties. f 

Whoever he is, wherever he may be, what- 
soever he may be doing, when the hour of prayer 
is announced, he engages in worship in public, 
in the presence of all men, prostrating himself 
on the ground, which he ever and anon touches 
with his forehead. That is the reason he wears 
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a head-dress without a brim—viz., a fez or a 
turban ; forasmuch as he is required, when wor- 
shipping, to take off his shoes and keep his head 
covered ; whilst, at the same time, it is compulsory 
for him actually to touch the ground with his 
forehead many times during his devotions. 

Furthermore, at the fast of Ramadan, it is 
obligatory for him to abstain from all food or 
drink from sunrise to sunset, This is actually 
done even by labourers, such as porters, who 
work all day long under a burning Eastern sun. 

In all this obedience the followers of Mohammed 
furnish an example worthy of all praise to Chris- 
tian folk, who often seem half-ashamed to engage 
in devotion in the presence of others, as if an act 
of the highest duty and privilege needed a kind of 
apology. 

(8) The Worship of the Mosque—The mosques 
consist of buildings set round one or more courts. 
These courts are occasionally used as schools and 
universities. They are flanked with minarets, 
which are ascended by the muezzin when it is 
necessary to call the faithful to prayer. Bells 
are not permitted to be used. When it becomes 
sufficiently light in the morning to distinguish 
between a white thread and a black, the summons 
is given in a certain formula, Voices ring out 
simultaneously from a score or even a hundred 
mosques, and the faithful proceed at once to their 
devotions. The prayers are mainly according to 
a prescribed form, and contain much repetition of 
the same words in praise of Allah and His prophet. 
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In the court of every mosque there is a foun- 
tain, where jets of water rise and fall—for the 
ablutions must be performed in “living,” 7e., 
“running ”’ water. Even in a household—in de- 
fault of a fountain or stream—-the water is poured 
from a vessel upon the hands or feet; for face, 
feet, and hands alike must be absolved, and that 
seven times a day. There is, doubtless, hygienic 
necessity for this in hot climates, as well as sym- 
bolic teaching. 

There is no order of priests, the applicant being 
appointed according to his gifts. A well-deserving 
man, perhaps even because of his poverty, is ap- 
pointed as one of the muezzin ; the best-known 
scholar, as expounder of the Koran. When the 
worshipper enters the mosque, he discards his 
shoes, proceeds to the fountain, bathes his face, 
&c., and then enters the enclosure. There being 
no forms or chairs, he squats on the ground, or 
kneels, facing the Liwan, or Kiblah, or niche in 
the wall of the mosque, which is so placed that 
worshippers in all parts of the world may face 
towards the sacred city, Mecca. 

There is a pulpit (often a fine piece of stone or 
carved woodwork) and a case for the scrolls, also 
very beautifully ornamented. The moollah, or 
teacher, or preacher, declaims on Fridays, the 
Sabbath of the Mohammedans. 

In Cairo, on that day, it is customary to visit 
the places where the Dancing or Whirling Der- 
vishes are to be seen. The sight presented is ex- 
traordinary, giving rise to many misgivings as to 
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the connection between these gyrations and true 
religion. If such contortions are essential to holi- 
ness, many sober-minded folk would necessarily 
be shut out of the Kingdom of Heaven ! 

The fanaticism of the Arabs is at its height 
during the fast of Ramadan. It is then dangerous 
to visit the mosques or the university, as some 
devotee (especially such as those we have last 
described) may be inclined to run amuck and to 
commit unprovoked assaults upon the giaour, 
kaffir, or infidel, as he would style all non- 
Mohammedans. 
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CHAPTER XI 
THE SUEZ CANAL 


Tuis Canal—albeit a mere ditch in the desert—is 
one of the most successful engineering works ever 
constructed. It links two important seas, the 
Mediterranean and the Red, and, through them, 
two important oceans, the Atlantic and the Indian, 
thus furnishing a short cut for navigators from 
England to India and the Far East. Even in 
early days it must have been deemed a work of 
necessity by the rulers of Egypt, but the difficulties 
were enormous, not only by reason of the desert 
route, the porous soil, and the lack of vegetation and 
fresh water, but also in respect of the intervening 
lakes and marshes, and the occasional dykes of hard 
rock. Probably in remote ages, what is now the 
Isthmus of Suez consisted, more or less, of marsh, 
lagoon, and devious channel, and it is even not 
impossible that a natural and intermittent junction 
between the two seas once existed. 

“Not very many years ago the site on which 
stands Port Said—the northern port of the canal 
—was a spot whereon dwelt a few Arabs, who 
gained their livelihood as fishermen. When the 
engineers of the Suez Canal Company commenced 
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operations on this narrow strip of sand, there was 
barely sufficient room whereon to erect a few tents 
and sheds. At first, wooden houses, raised on 
piles, were constructed, and the dredgings from 
the harbour and the channel leading to the mouth 
of the canal were employed for reclaiming and 
extending this sandbank. When the site for a 
port on the Mediterranean, at the entrance to the 
canal, had to be selected, it was difficult to find 
on the flat shore a spot possessing such natural 
advantages as might prove of use in the con- 
struction of a harbour. The reason which finally 
led the company’s engineers to select the position 
which Port Said now occupies, was that the line 
of deep water was found to be less distant from 
the shore at that point—z.e., 30 feet of water at 
2870 yards—than at any other in the vicinity of 
that part of the Gulf of Pelusus. The port is 
formed of two breakwaters, or moles.’”4 On the 
west is a lighthouse nearly 180 feet high, the 
flash of whose electric light can be seen, on a 
clear night, at a distance of about 20 miles.. On 
the same mole is a statue of Ferdinand de Lesseps, 
the constructor of the Canal. 

Originally, Port Said was 20 miles from fresh 
water, a blade of grass, or the leaf of a tree. Now 
it is a flourishing town of 60,000 inhabitants of 
all nationalities. There are hundreds of coolies 
employed in coaling ships in the harbour from 
barges moored alongside. They fill their baskets 
and proceed in single file through a hatchway to 
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the hold of the vessel, where they deposit their 
burdens, singing lustily all the time. Altogether, 
it is a busy and striking scene. The Canal offices 
and railway station are imposing buildings. Port 
Said has the reputation of being the meeting place 
for all the vices of the East and West, and doubt- 
less it deserves all that is said, 

The exact distance across the isthmus from 
Tineh (which marks the site of Pelusium) to Suez 
is only 70 miles, but the actual distance which the 
waterway traverses from Port Said to Port Tewfik 
(a little to the south-east of Suez, where it enters 
the Red Sea) is roo miles. The additional length 
is compensated for by the fact that the longer 
distance enables the beds of Lakes Menzaleh, 
Balah, Temsah, and of the Bitter Lakes to be 
utilized to form part of the new Canal. As it is, 
about 60 miles of its course lies through these 
lakes, The width at the Suez end is about 300 
yards in the widest part, but the average width of 
the dredged channel is about go yards, and the 
average depth 28 feet. The distance is marked 
on posts arranged on the banks—in kilometres on 
the west, in miles on the east. Passing places are 
provided at intervals. The difference in the north 
and south water levels is inconsiderable, but the 
action of the tide is felt in the south portion of 
the Canal between Suez and the Bitter Lakes, there 
being a regular flow and ebb, the flow running in 
for seven hours and the ebb running out for five, 
At the Suez entrance the rise at spring tides is 
between 5 and 6 feet; while at the south end 
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of the Great Bitter Lake there is scarcely any 
perceptible tidal influence. 

The machinery employed in the construction of 
the Canal cost £2,400,000. It is calculated that 
97,000,000 cubic yards of mud and sand were 
dredged and excavated. 

The total cost of construction and enlargement 
was £24,000,000, 100,000 labourers being em- 
ployed at one time. A heavy toll was taken by 
death. 

The original capital was raised by the issue of 
400,000 shares of £8 each. In 1868 an ad- 
ditional sum of £4,000,000 was raised. Besides 
the ordinary shares, there were 100,000 founders’ 
shares, which gave the owners the right to parti- 
cipate in the surplus profits. 

In 1875 Ismail Pasha sold 176,602 shares to 
the British Government for 43,976,582 sterling. 
This transaction was carried out during Lord 
Beaconsfield’s administration. These shares are 
now worth about £31,000,000. 

In 1869, 10 vessels passed—receipts, 54,460 
francs; in I902, 3708 vessels passed through— 
receipts, 103,720,000 francs ; 223,775 passengers 
being carried through. Of the 3708 vessels 
traversing the waterway in that year, 2165 were 
British, 480 German, 274 French, 218 Dutch, 
139 Austro-Hungarian, 110 Russian, and 61 
Japanese. In 1907, 4627 ships traversed the 
Canal, representing 14,728,434 met tons—64.5 
being British—transit receipts, £4,640,000. 

Since the introduction of the electric light, ships 
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have been enabled to pass through by night as 
well as by day. To the bow of every ship there 
is affixed a series of powerful lights. The upward- 
cast beams of these lights seen in motion across 
the desert from the distance of a few miles—from 
the train, for instance—-gives the impression of 
the journeyings of the Israelites through the 
wilderness, preceded by a pillar of fire. 

The passage of a ship, when continuous, takes 
from eighteen to nineteen hours. 

By a convention, signed October 1888, the 
Canal was exempted from blockade, and vessels 
of all nations, whether armed or not, are to be 
allowed to pass through it in peace or war. The 
management of the Canal is entrusted to a council 
of thirty-two administrators, of whom ten are 
British—three representing H.M. Government 
and seven the shipowning interest. 

The present rate of transit dues is 7 fr. 75 c. 
per ton; an additional rate being levied on 
freight and passengers. 

The net dividends for 1907 amounted to 141 fr. 
71 c, onthe ordinary 500 fr. shares, and 116 fr. 71 c. 
on the Actions de Jouissance or founders’ shares. 

The saving of distance effected by the Canal for 
a vessel sailing from New York, or England, or 
Marseilles, or Petersburg to the Far East amounts 
respectively to 3600, 4840, 5940, and 4840 
nautical miles. 

There is a railway from Port Said to Ismailia, 
and another from Suez to the same point—thence 
to Cairo. This junction, Ismailia—a flourishing 
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town with a population of 7200—stands on the 
north bank of Lake Timsah, z.c., Crocodile Lake, 
and is called after Ismail Pasha, even as the north 
port is called after Said Pasha (a.D. 1854), the 
fourth son of Mehemet Ali. 

As we have said, the south entrance is at Port 
Tewfhk, where there are extensive quays and 
wharves. Not far distant is Suez. In 1860, this 
was an unimportant village, containing 4000 people, 
who gained a living by fishing and by working 
on the steamers which embarked and disem- 
barked passengers by the Overland Route. This 
route had been strongly advocated by Thomas 
Waghorn, who did good service by calling atten- 
tion to its possibilities and advantages. He was 
made a lieutenant in the Royal Navy in 1842, 
but ultimately met with the fate the world accords 
its inventors and discoverers ; for this man (who 
had done so much for Britain and for British 
commerce and, moreover, had fought bravely in 
the Burmese War) was allowed to end his days in 
penury and absolutely to die in want. His memory 
is now granted the empty honour of a statue at 
Suez ! 

An ancient tradition makes the passage of the 
Israelites across the Red Sea to have taken place 
here, but it is more probable that the northern 
route was followed. 

The dues charged by the Canal Company are 
enormous, Our steamer paid about £1500—so 
much on her tonnage—so much on her passengers 
—so much on every ton of cargo. 
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Shippers feel very much the pressure of the 
rates. There is some talk of a second canal being 
constructed from the Gulf of Akabah, the eastern 
arm of the Red Sea, but there are powerful political 
influences arrayed against any new project, either 
in this region or in the Persian Gulf. 

In stress of war, the Canal would afford a 
wondrous help to Britain in enabling her to de- 
spatch troops and material to India and the East ; 
but it must’be remembered that one insignificant 
charge of dynamite would suffice to destroy the 
bank at any given place and thus to disorganise 
the traffic. More than once a block has occurred 
through accident. This danger was illustrated in 
the experience of the writer. In voyaging up the 
Red Sea in September 1905, one was struck with 
the fact that no ships passed on their outward 
voyage, but this was explained when Suez was 
reached. It was found that the traffic was stopped 
—that twenty vessels or more were waiting at Suez, 
and as many more—as one heard—at Port Said. 
The stoppage was caused by an accident which 
had happened some days previously to a transport 
named the Chatham, loaded with dynamite for a 
far Eastern port, which had anchored by the side 
of the Canal; this ship was run into by a home- 
ward-bound vessel, a kerosene lamp being over- 
turned in the cabin, To prevent extension of the 
fire and consequent explosion of the cargo, the 
vessel was scuttled, but experts intimated that the 
risk was as great as ever ; consequently the trans- 
port was blown up under water by charges of 
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dynamite. It took, however, considerable time to 
remove all traces of the explosion, to take away 
projecting portions of the hull calculated to im- 
pede navigation, and to repair the banks. 

Our ship—the Durham Castle—was compelled to 
wait her turn for some days after navigation had 
cautiously been recommenced ; and even after she 
had started, she was compelled to abide in the 
Bitter Lakes until the majority of the outward- 
bound mail-boats had passed ; each vessel being 
required to be piloted past the remains of the 
Chatham with the utmost care. 

Large stretches of land are being reclaimed on 
both sides of the Canal, extensive marshes are 
drying up, and the characteristic fauna and flora 
disappearing. Each station on the railway and 
on the Canal marks an oasis, for the advent of 
man means the extension of cultivation——he needs 
the tree for shade, the herb for food. 

The Canal cuts across some of the best-known 
trackways and caravan ways of the ancient world 
leading from Africa to Asia, and athwart the 
routes, moreover, over which the tide of war often 
flowed when the Egyptian hosts went forth to 
conquer Syria and Palestine, or were driven back, 
helter-skelter, in headlong rout before the fierce 
Assyrian or Persian. 
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BIBLICAL MANNERS AND CUSTOMS—ILLUS- 
TRATED FROM THE MONUMENTS 


THE life of Moses brings out many interesting 
points. The derivation of his name, “taken out 
of the water,” is now discredited—it is pro- 
bably old Egyptian for “born of,” and so “son 
(of), as found in the final syllables of Ramessu, 
Thothmes, &c. 

There is nothing out of the ordinary in the fact 
that the Pharaoh who knew not Joseph (probably 
a Rameses, of the Nineteenth Dynasty) should 
oppress the growing Israelitish people. By getting 
rid of the males, and marrying the females to 
native Egyptians, he thought to gain his point. 
His daughter adopted Moses—if, indeed, he were 
not actually her son—had him educated in all the 
learning of the Egyptians, which was very ad- 
vanced at that period, and, tradition Says, was 
desirous that he should be advanced to the throne. 
This is improbable, in face of the fact that Rameses 
had more than one hundred living children, and 
that the son Mer-en-ptah (who came after him) 
would be supported by enormous influences. 
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Many a papyrus of that period in our museums 
deals with matters relating to science and art, 
and we learn that such subjects as geometry and 
arithmetic, astronomy, architecture, and the various 
textile and fictile arts were far advanced. 

The ark in which Moses was saved was 
made of bulrushes (¢e., flags, probably papyrus, 
though there is none growing now in Lower 
Egypt), and ‘‘daubed with slime and pitch,” ze., 
bitumen. 

The death of Rameses II. is apparently referred 
to in Exod. it. 23. He was one of the oppressors 
of the Israelites. His reign was along one. He 
carried on wars in Nubia, Libya, Palestine, and 
Syria, nevertheless the material prosperity of Egypt 
in his reign was very great. He marched into 
Northern Syria with the view of crushing the 
forces of the Kheta, or the Hittites, a very power- 
ful nation (of which only a detachment came into 
conflict with Joshua, being numbered amongst 
the Seven Nations of Canaan). A fierce battle was 
fought at Kadesh on the Orontes, the Egyptians 
being victorious ; but it cost them dear, and ulti- 
mately Rameses II. was obliged to sign the treaty 
of Tanis, which practically declared the independ- 
ence of the Kheta, and admitted their right to 
Northern Syria as far south as the Dog River, 
near Beyrout. Rameses II. was a great builder, 
as we should gather from the Book of Exodus. 
He set up temples in all the important cities of 
Egypt, especially at Abydos and Thebes. The 
rock-hewn temple of Abu Simbel was made to 
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record his victory over the Kheta (of which he 
was very proud) as well as to terrify the rising 
power of the Nubians, and prevent their open 
revolt. According to a customary but reprehen- 
sible practice of Eastern kings and rulers, Rameses 
usurped many statues and buildings which he had 
never made, obliterating the names of some of 
his predecessors on the cartouches on the walls 
of monuments, or on stele, and putting his own 
in their place. 

Mer-en-ptah (Meneptah), his son and successor, 
suppressed the revolt of the Libyans which broke 
out in the fifth year of his reign; his “ Hymn 
of Triumph” is cut on the back of a large stele 
of Amenhotep III., which is now in the Egyptian 
museum at Cairo." He is thought by many 
scholars to have been the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 
For some time, his mummy was not discoverable, 
giving colour to the supposition that he had 
perished in the Red Sea, in the pursuit after the 
fugitives ; but it has now been found at Thebes 
in the tomb of Amenhotep II. (a monarch of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty). The passage in the Sacred 
Book may easily be explained by the common 
formula, “ guod facit per alterum, facit per se.’ His 
captains pursued by his orders, this being equiva- 
lent to his pursuing in person (Exod. xiv. 6, 10, 28 ; 


XV. 4). 
Sandals were removed as a mark of respect for 


1 The only supposed Egyptian reference to the Jews occurs on this 
stele of Mer-en-ptah in the word ‘‘ Israel ”—but even this hieroglyph 
is by some interpreters transliterated “‘ Jezreel” ! 
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holy places (Eccles. v. 1). Moses at the burning 
bush, and Joshua before the Captain of the Host 
of the Lord, were alike commanded “to put off 
their shoes from off their feet” (Exod. xii. 11; 
Joshua v. 15). 

The ox, sheep, and goat, respectively, were 
sacred in Egypt. To kill a sacred animal was 
regarded as a crime, even as it is in some parts 
of India at the present day. Hence, when Israel 
was called upon to sacrifice to God, the animals 
could not be slain in Egypt, in the sight of those 
who worshipped them. Therefore, Moses was told 
to ask Pharaoh to let the people go three days’ 
journey into the wilderness that they might sacri- 
fice to their Lord. E£.g., after the plague of flies, 
Pharaoh called for Moses and said, ‘‘Go ye, sacri- 
fice to your God in the land” ; and Moses replied, 
“It is not meet so to do; for we shall sacrifice 
the abomination of the Egyptians ”—~z.e., the object 
from which they derive omens, &c.—“ before their 
eyes, and will they not stone us?” If these people 
had witnessed the slaughter of sacred animals in 
the land, their anger would have been aroused, 
and the act would have led to an attack upon the 
Hebrews. The turning of the rod of Aaron into 
a serpent, the plague of frogs, and of the murrain 
(by which so many of the cattle of the Egyptians 
were lost), as well as the death of the first-born, 
which extended also to the cattle, were so many 
blows aimed at the worship of animals. It is 
declared, ‘‘ Against all the gods of Egypt will I 
execute judgment” (Exod. xii. 12, xx. 4; Deut. 
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iv. 15-20; Ps. cvi. 19, 20; Ezra vl 10; Rom, 
i. 23). The ‘gods were worshipped under the 
form of animals, which were supposed to be 
incarnations of the souls of the deities. 

Again, with reference to the first plague relating 
to the Nile, the god Hapi was one of the main 
objects of worship throughout the land, therefore 
a blow was first aimed at this adoration of the 
sacred river.’ 


1 For purposes of illustration the narrative of the Plagues is taken 
in its literal signification, to show the ideas running in the minds of 
the narrators ; but it may be interesting, in this place, to summarize 
certain conclusions set forth by Dr. Flinders Petrie in the Proceedings 
for 1896 of the British School of Archeology. According to him, 
Joseph is probably contemporaneous with the Eighteenth Dynasty; 
Moses with the Nineteenth ; the Entry of the Israelites into Canaan 
took place at, or after, 1165; the Exodus from Egypt being placed 
about 1205. 

The plagues are all natural phenomena; the ‘river becoming 
blood” referring to the ‘‘red” Nile, evidenced annually about June, 
owing to the presence of innumerable animalcule ; ‘‘ frogs, flies, and 
vermin” always constituting more or less of a plague at certain times ; 
“*boils and blains” being apt to become epidemic, frequently for ho 
apparent reason save slight cuts or abrasions ; ‘‘ darkness that may be 
felt” being explicable from the fact that in spring (the time of the 
Coptic Lent) comes the Khamsin wind (so called because it blows at 
intervals during a period of fifty days) which always ends in a dust- 
storm, in which sand is felt striking one in the midst of the darkness. 
In the case before us, this Khamsin would have driven back the 
water ; the Israelites’ retreat being covered by a sand-storm of the 
kind referred to (=a pillar of cloud). The reputed vacillation of the 
Pharaoh probably points to the conclusion that the pursuer was one of 
Mer-en-ptah’s successors rather than that monarch himself. Asa matter 
of fact, he had proved to be a very able commander, with great decision 
of character. 
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ALLUSION IN THE SCRIPTURES TO EGYPTIAN 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 


WE make a beginning in respect of the life of 
Abraham. Abraham’s progenitors belonged to 
Babylonia, a land similar in some respects to that 
of Egypt, the physical conditions being much 
the same in both countries. One side of life in 
Babylonia displayed itself in the direction of 
agriculture, commerce, letters, art, and architec- 
ture; the other in the direction of pastoral life. 
Great flock-masters arose, who passed from pasture 
to pasture and from well to well, paying tribute 
for this permission to the various sheikhs to whom 
the valley or pasture or watering-place belonged, 
The passage of Abraham from Ur of the Chal- 
dees represented a well-defined westerly migration 
of just such a flock-master ; due, perhaps, to famine 
or some other economic cause, interpreted in the 
form of a divine command. In fact, Abraham 
the Great—for there would appear to have been 
two or three individuals of that name to whom 
specific acts are attributed—was a great man, 
a prince of substantial wealth, with a substantial 
following. At first, his position in Canaan was 
anomalous and full of difficulty. The land, like 
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most Eastern countries, was subject to periodical 
droughts. During the recurrence of one of these 
he determined to go down into Egypt (Gen. xii. 10), 
even as, in after days, his son Isaac went unto an 
Abimelech (z.e., chief), a King of the Philistines, unto 
Gerar. Thisis one of many indications of the favour- 
able position occupied by Egypt, by reason of its 
partial independence of rainfall, in consequence of 
the periodical inundation of the Nile, which plays, 
as has been demonstrated, such a great part in the 
physical well-being of the land and its people. 
There was “corn in Egypt” when dearth prevailed 
elsewhere, even in countries immediately contiguous. 
But even Egypt sometimes suffered from 
scarcity, as we learn from the history of Joseph. 
If this were not caused by social strife or political 
convulsion, it was due to a partial failure of the 
inundation, resulting from a deficient rainfall in 
equatorial regions or in Abyssinia. Thus, if the 
level of the water were not more than 16 or 
17 feet above the lowest mark, scarcity and 
want would ensue. That the prosperity and fruit- 
fulness of the empire or the reverse, depended 
upon the Nile (emphatically called in the sacred 
writings, “The river of Egypt”’)' is graphically set 
1 Tt should, however, be noted that two Hebrew terms are thus 
rendered in the A.V.: (i) Mehar Mitsraim (Gen. xv. 18), the “river 
of Egypt,” z.e., the Nile, and here the Pelusiac, or easternmost branch ; 
(ii) Machal Mitsraim (Num. xxxiv. 5; Joshua xv. 4, 47; I Kings viii. 
65; 2 Kings xxiv. 7; Isa. xxvii. 12), in the last passage translated “the 
stream of Egypt.’ Perhaps, the latter may refer in some of the 
passages to the wady, or watercourse (hence, the Guadalquivir—so 
named by the Arabs—in Spain), which flows due north through the 


wilderness of Shur into the Mediterranean at Rhinocolura, and forms 
the ancient boundary between the kingdoms of Egypt and Palestine. 
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forth in the account of Pharaoh’s dream (Gen. 
xli. 1): “And it came to pass at the end of two 
full years that Pharaoh dreamed, and behold, he 
stood by the river, and behold, there came up 
out of the river seven kine well-favoured and full- 
fleshed, and they fed in the reed grass; and 
behold, seven other kine came up after them out 
of the river, ill-favoured and lean-fleshed, and stood 
by the other kine upon the brink of the river.” 

The variation in the level of the inundation led 
to the execution of various schemes for storing 
the water and improving the means of artificial 
irrigation. Amenemhat III. of the Twelfth Dynasty 
was the first king who thus sought to avert the 
recurrence of famine. About his time was made 
the vast reservoir called Lake Moeris for storage 
purposes. It was about three hundred years after 
his day that Abraham went down into Egypt. A 
sepulchral painting at Beni-hasan, on the Nile, 
depicts the arrival of a Semitic chief and thirty- 
six of his dependants during this period, and 
affords a striking parallel to the probable recep- 
tion accorded to Abraham, and afterwards to Jacob, 
at this court. (It is a remarkable coincidence that 
the number of Jacob’s following, counting only his 
children by Leah and Rachel, with the wives of 
those children, amounts exactly to thirty-seven !) 

The absolutism which prevailed in Egypt is 
illustrated in many ways. As a particular case, 
we may refer to the treatment accorded to Sarah 
(Gen. xii. 15): ‘And the princes of Egypt saw 
her, and praised her to Pharaoh, and the woman 
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was taken into Pharaoh’s house.” It does not 
follow that any wifely duties were exacted of 
her ; the custom was to require a specified series 
of purifications and lustrations after admission to 
the harem before the new wife could see the 
face of the king. These ceremonies sometimes 
lasted for some months, as afterwards we tread 
in relation to Ahasuerus and Esther. In the 
case of Sarah, these ceremonies were not com- 
pleted, and she was restored, unharmed, to her 
true husband. The mention of “princes” brings 
before us the entourage of an Eastern despot, 
consisting of relatives, courtiers, panderers, 
eunuchs, &c. 

In the case of Eastern monarchs the harem 
was a great institution. It included wives, con- 
cubines, female attendants, and eunuchs, and 
numbered some hundreds of souls. During 
warlike, sporting, or industrial expeditions, the 
harem frequently accompanied the king, and we 
often read that after a crushing defeat it fell 
into the victor’s hands (2 Sam. xvi. 20). On 
the other hand, there are cases recorded in 
inscriptions where wives are provided on the 
spot for the Egyptian monarch, when he paid 
a visit of inspection to the building works of a 
certain temple, or the like.! 

The history of Joseph supplies us with a wealth 
of detail in respect of niceties of Egyptian custom. 
In his case illustrations are found of the evils 


1A History of Egypt, vol. iii. pp. 154-156.¥ W. M. Flinders 
Petrie. 
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of plural marriages, with the consequent heart- 
burnings and jealousies, the effect of partialities 
amongst the offspring. Jacob’s favouritism dis- 
played itself in his attribution of the double 
portion to Joseph as the favourite son (in respect 
of the two tribes, Ephraim and Manasseh) and in 
his fatal gift of the robe of office, “the coat of 
many colours” (Gen, xxxvii. 3—-a long garment 
with sleeves), t.e, a symbolical robe conferring 
authority ; for, in those days, everything in use 
had a special meaning. The natural results 
followed, ending in all but his murder. He was 
ultimately sold to a company of his remote kin- 
dred, the Midianites and Ishmeelites, for twenty 
pieces of silver. These were probably weighed out 
(Gen. xxiii. 16), as in the prior case of Abraham 
and Ephron the Hittite, coinage being rare in 
those days. The Persian gold daric is the earliest 
coin named in the Bible. There is one in the 
British Museum, struck in the reign of Darius I. 
(521-485 B.c.). [ Apparently, coined money did 
not exist until after the return from Babylon 
GE zra 1760, Vii. 27°; Nehyvil.-7o, 71; 72). The 
history of coinage, both Jewish and Biblical, is 
interesting, and many references to the Jewish 
shekel are highly symbolical. Near to a daric in 
the Museum, is a specimen of the Jewish shekel, 
having on the obverse a chalice (said to represent 
the pot of manna), and on the reverse a triple lily 
(supposed to be the rod of Aaron that budded). 
We note that the Ishmeelites (Gen. xxxvii. 25) 
“came from’ Gilead with their camels bearing 
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spicery and balm and myrrh, going to carry it 
down to Egypt:” Gileadis noted again and again 
as a place for various kinds of unguents, these 
being employed in medicine, as well as for the 
anointing so largely used in the East and in 
hot climates generally—partly ceremonial, partly 
personal, Above all, in Egypt and countries 
influenced by Egyptian custom, they were needed 
for embalming. As far as possible, this was 
carried out in all ranks of society, and, moreover, 
was often applied to animals. Beasts, birds, fishes, 
and even insects were worshipped in various 
parts of Egypt, different districts being devoted 
to different objects. These were embalmed and 
buried at death. The bull and cow were granted 
universal homage, at Heliopolis and Memphis 
being regarded with peculiar sanctity. The 
Serapeum has already been described in Chapter 
III. It is probable that, in respect of these 
objects, a sacrificial feast was made, priest and 
people partaking of the remains, the residue 
only being buried. The words Crocodilopolis, 
Lycopolis, and the like, remind us that towns 
were frequently named from the animal whose 
worship was specifically carried on there. 
Reference may also here be made to the “ fine 
linen’ for which this country was so famous. It 
was made from flax and a kind of cotton (Ezek. 
XXvil. 7°; I Kings x. 28; Lev. xvi. 14; Luke 
XVi. 19} Gen. xli..42 3 Esther viii, 15) On 
account of its purity, this fine linen is made an 
image of the Righteousness of the Saints (Rev. xix. 
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8). In the process of mummification, after the 
brain and intestines had been removed, the body 
was soaked in natron for a period varying from 
forty to seventy days. Linen bandages were then 
wound round it, into the folds of which spices 
were inserted. Charms and ornaments were also 
interspersed amongst the linen bands. No fewer 
than 400 yards of bandages were generally used for 
one mummy. Sometimes indeed 700 yards were 
employed (Gen. |. 2, 3, 26). 

Joseph was sold into slavery, as we learn. 
Slaves were obtainable by purchase, by conquest, 
or by voluntary surrender, as in the case of a 
debtor to a creditor. They were at the mercy of 
the caprice and brutality of their masters and 
mistresses, even offences against their life mostly 
going unpunished. They were esteemed simply 
as chattels; yet some managed to win or buy 
their freedom, and a very few even attained to 
rank and eminence, as witness the Mamelukes, 
and even Joseph himself. 

The charge under which Joseph was condemned 
was considered to be particularly atrocious, 
involving a violation of the harem, punish- 
able with instant death. Some have attempted to 
justify Jael in her murder of Sisera by suggesting 
that he penetrated into the women’s quarters in 
the tent, but this is not suggested in the narrative 
(Judges iv. 17). Potiphar, from his point of view, 
acted with clemency in merely consigning Joseph 
to a dungeon, although considering what dun- 
geons were then, and are now, in African and 
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many Eastern countries, the case was sufficiently 
hard. It was notably a prison for ‘political 
offenders, for the chief butler and the chief baker 
also found themselves there. In that land and at 
that period, these were important and_ highly- 
placed functionaries, The chef of an Egyptian 
autocrat was at least as important a personage as 
the chef of a Rothschild is to-day. Egypt was 
noted for all “manner of bake-meats.” The 
butler, too, illustrates in his dream the simple 
manner of making wine in those times (Gen. xl. 
11), viz. by pressing the grapes into the Pharaoh’s 
cup. The importance of these two offices is 
intensified by the fact that these officials were so 
near the person of their master, and therefore 
supposed to guard against all attempts to tamper 
with the food in the direction of poisoning. 

“In the favour of the King is life,” but the 
favour of an Eastern despot is variable, and his 
tender mercies are often cruel. The large con- 
tingent of uncles, brothers, and children of the 
monarch were in a chronic state of unrest or 
even rebellion, and they often tampered with the 
creatures in immediate attendance upon him, as 
appears to have been the case in respect of the 
butler and baker. | (Rameses II. must have had 
from two to three hundred children, There 
is a record of seventy-nine sons and fifty-nine 
daughters, which probably implies double that 
number, allowing for infant mortality.) 


1 Petrie, History of Egyft, iii. p. $2. 
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ALLUSION IN THE SCRIPTURES TO EGYPTIAN 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS (continued) 


THE dreaming of dreams, and the finding the 
interpretation thereof, was a great business in 
early times. Note the particularity of the narra- 
tion in Genesis xl., the “three branches” and the 
“three baskets’? of wickerwork, and the “three 
days ’’—all being very characteristic. Also note 
the fact of the birthday, the appropriate feast, the 
amnesty, and the conviction, life and death, joy 
and sorrow, promotion and disgrace, all mingled 
and all evidenced at the same time at the will of 
him who called himself a god and the son of a 
god, to whom the common folk and their wishes 
and requests were but as dust in the balance. 
Gen. xli. 14: “They brought him out of the 
dungeon, and he shaved himself and changed his 
raiment, and came in unto Pharaoh.” In Egypt 
it was customary to shave the head and to cover 
it with an artificial wig. Strange to say, in few 
countries, civilized or uncivilized, was the hair 
allowed to grow naturally, in the case either of 
men or women. In Egypt, the face also was 
shaved, the neglect of this custom making a man 
a subject of reproach. The Egyptians likewise 
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adopted the curious fashion of attaching a false 
beard to the chin. We even read of one queen 
who thus wore a false beard—but she also dressed 
herself as a man. Thus the custom on the part 
of many modern ladies of wearing false hair and 
patronizing a man’s tailor can be justified by 
exalted examples in the past. 

As we know, amongst the Hebrews, the beard 
was looked upon with veneration, any insult to it 
being regarded as the greatest indignity that could 
be offered (2 Sam. x. 4, 5). 

Probably to differentiate them from Egyptians 
and other nations—for we can trace the rule of 
contrary in several instances—the Jews were for- 
bidden to “‘mar the corners of the beard,” or to 
‘“‘make baldness upon the head” (Lev. xxi. 5). 
Only in times of mourning was it permitted for 
the hair to be shaved or plucked out (Isa. xv. 2 ; 
Jer. xlvili. 37). 

A study of different methods of dealing with 
the hair, beard, eyebrows, and eyelids would reveal 
very curious customs. “Perhaps, in the present 
day, many persons who’ shave would be surprised 
to be told it was a heathen rite. When Joseph 
was called thus hastily to stand before Pharaoh, 
he naturally observed the customs of the country. 
He shaved and anointed himself, and put on an 
official and festive dress to symbolize his interest 
and respect. The monuments make us acquainted 
with the smooth head and face of the native Egyp- 
tians. In every museum, moreover, there is a pro- 
fusion of objects—razors, combs, hair-pins, which 
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were in use for making the toilet of a lady or 
gentleman. For instance, the custom of paint- 
ing the eyes has always been common amongst 
Oriental nations. One of Job’s daughters was 
named ‘“ Keren-happuck ”—~z.e., “a horn or recep- 
tacle for eye-paint’’—(Job xlii. 14). Jezebel is 
said to have put her “eyes in painting” when 
Jehu came to Jezreel (2 Kings ix. 30). (Vide also 
fetive 30 3 Ezek. xxiii. 40,) 

The sudden and magnificent elevation of Joseph 
is not without parallel in countries like unto Egypt, 
both in ancient and modern times, where absolu- 
tism prevails. Instances can be found within the 
Biblical narratives in respect of Saul, David, and 
Mordecai. 

The elevation of Joseph to the viziership took 
place either during the Seventeenth or Eighteenth 
Dynasty, probably some time after the Hyksos or 
shepherd kings had been driven out. It is un- 
necessary to say that Pharaoh—like Melech, Baal, 
Tartan, Rabsaris, Rabshakeh—is a title, not a 
proper name. As Amurath to Amurath, so 
Pharaoh to Pharaoh, succeeds, rendering it difh- 
cult to disentangle the events of successive reigns. 
Pharaoh means “Great house,” ze., “the palace 
within which the people of the land may dwell 
safely.” We have an analogue in the “Sublime 
Porte ’”’ of the present day. 

Gen. xlii. 41. Here we have an account of the 
full investiture of the new vizier. ‘See, I have 
set thee over all the land of Egypt... . And 
Pharaoh took off his signet ring from his hand, 
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and put it upon Joseph’s hand.” The central part 
of the ring was frequently made in the shape of 
the sacred beetle, or scarabzeus, the emblem of 
the resurrection and future life, as was the circlet 
of the ring the emblem of eternity. Seals were 
used for signing letters or documents, as, in truth, 
the king or captain was generally unable to write 
(1 Kings xxi. 8), Thus, the mark of a man’s seal 
was equivalent to his signature, and the possession 
of a seal regarded as a symbol of authority. To 
give a person one’s own ring and seal was equiva- 
lent to entrusting him with power to act in one’s 
name (Esther iii. 10, 11, Vill, 2; \Jersxxiui2d, Gee 
Luke xv. 22). In England, in our own day, the 
Lord High Chancellor is created by the delivery 
of the Great Seal (and such a seal—fully six inches 
in diameter!) into his custody. The history of 
seals and rings, their general use, their mystic 
meaning (such as, eg, in engagement and mar- 
riage) would fill many volumes. 

“He arrayed him in vestures of fine linen.” 
The garments of the king, vizier,“ priest, or any 
one of like authority, were always symbolical in 
respect of shape, material, colour (¢.g., the royal 
purple, which subjects were not allowed to affect). 

“ He put a gold chain about his neck.”” Every 
link would be an “amulet,” or the like, to ward off 
the evil eye, or to display “ words of power ” in order 
to propitiate the deities, both benign and malign. 

“He made him to ride in the second chariot 
which he had.” In that country, chariots were 
made of wood (Ps. xlvi.g). A “second chariot” 
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always accompanied the king in case of any 
accident or emergency (see also 2 Chron. xxxv. 
24). Atthe Exodus, the general of the Pharaoh 
pursued after the Israelites with six hundred 
chosen chariots, and the captains over each of 
them (Exod. xiv. 7). The Hebrew word for 
captain is derived from the number “three,” and 
may indicate that three persons rode in each 
chariot (2 Kings ix. 25). The Israelite king is com- 
manded not to multiply horses (and chariots ?) to 
himself (Deut. xvii. 16), ze, he was not to imitate 
the customs of the despotic monarchies around, 
whose chief strength lay in their chariots and 
horses (Ps, xx. 7), but to put his trust in the 
Lord Jehovah. David and Solomon, however, 
disregarded this injunction (2 Sam. villi. 4, x. 18; 
2 Chron. i, 14; 1 Kings x. 29). 

“They cried before him, ‘Bow the knee.’” 
Runners or sayces, or grooms, ran before great 
men to warn off lesser folk. These customs are 
illustrated very largely and appositely in the 
book of Esther. (See also Elijah’s tribute of 
respect even to a wicked king, as recorded in 
1 Kings xviii. 46.) 

‘«‘And Pharaoh called Joseph’s name Zaph- 
nath-paaneah ;! and he gave him to wife Asenath 
the daughter of Potipherah priest of On” (see 
also Dan. i. 7). Such actions were so common 
as to call for no comment. 


1 The transliteration and interpretation may be set forth thus: 
“* Speaks-to-him-the God””"=The God speaks to him; a name well 
suited to the interpreter of dreams ! 
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When Joseph’s brethren came, they would 
naturally take the caravan route which persists 
even to the present day, turning to the west 
through the Isthmus of Suez, after they had com- 
pleted the southward journey through Palestine. 
It is difficult to understand how such a caval- 
cade could carry back much larger provisions than 
would be required for its own needs. 

Joseph knew his brethren, for they were as 
they always had been, whilst he himself was 
changed in every particular—the young lad they 
had sold into slavery had added to himself years, 
and had adopted Egyptian modes of dress and 
speech. “One is not.” How strangely this must 
have sounded in Joseph’s ears. It was generally 
used as a periphrasis for “he is dead.” By this 
time Joseph even has learned to use royal oaths: 
“ By the life of Pharaoh, ye shall not go hence, 
except your youngest brother come hither.” 

“He put them into ward three days.” Certain 
days were lucky, others unlucky. No important 
act was begun until by divination or otherwise 
favourable auspices were assured. 

Gen. xliii, 11—Baksheesh was not unthought 
of even in that day: “Take of the choice fruits 
of the land in your vessels, and carry down the 
man a present, a little balm and a little honey, 
spices and myrrh, nuts and almonds.” By reason 
of the famine, the fruits of the past season had 
been doubtless carefully treasured. The East is 
the land of presents, graduated according to the 
rank of the giver and receiver, and exacted by 
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every official, from the highest to the lowest, if not 
rendered freely or adequately. Even travellers 
in Russia in the twentieth century of our era 
will have experienced the like methods. 

Gen. xliii. 24: ‘They washed their feet’ An 
indispensable preliminary, after a journey in 
sandals through the sand, or dust, of the desert, 
or the mire of a street, regarded as a common 
receptacle of the dirt of ages, the result of in- 
discriminate usage by man and beast. 

Ver. 26: “They bowed down themselves to 
him to the earth”—in abject submission, In 
many monuments the conqueror is represented 
as placing his foot on the necks of the vanquished 
(Joshua x. 24). 

Ver. 32: “The Egyptians might not eat bread 
with the Hebrews; for that is an abomination to 
the Egyptians.” A reminiscence of the time of 
the Hyksos,! or shepherd kings, whose domina- 
tion had now been broken. Vide also Gen. xlvi. 
31-34: “ .. . for every shepherd is an abomina- 
tion to the Egyptians.” That is, “every one of 
a shepherd race,” for the Egyptians themselves 
were possessed of much cattle (Gen. xlvii. 6). 

Ver. 33: “They sat before him, the firstborn 
according to his birthright, and the youngest 
according to his youth.” The order of prece- 
dence was a very important thing amongst that 
people. In the case of royalties, there were 
sometimes scores of sons, many of them of one 


1 Hyksos=(literally) Prince of Herdsmen; thus Josephus, quoting 
from Manetho.—Petrie, History of Egypt, i. p. 234. 
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father but of different mothers, very near to each 
other in age, a few days possibly separating them. 
Such princelings would be very jealous of their 
prerogative. The order referred to was carried 
out under all circumstances (Gen. xliv. 12), In 
Egypt the guests sat at table, but the Greeks and 
Romans reclined on couches, It is evident, too, 
that the Jews reclined at meals (John xiii. 23, 
xxi, 20). The phrase “sitting at meat” used in 
the A.V. is misleading. 

Ver. 34: “He... . sentumesses.” ‘Tn. the iase 
it is sometimes the practice for the host to take a 
morsel from his own dish, or even his own mouth, 
and convey it to the mouth of his guest. Note 
the fivefold portion ; also Gen. xlv. 22. 

Gen. xliv. 2: “Put my cup, the silver cup, in 
the sack’s mouth of the youngest.” Ver.5: “Is 
not this it in which my lord drinketh and whereby 
indeed he divineth?” The practice of divination, 
in reference to all the details of life, was general 
amongst the Egyptians. They were bound 
down in every particular by rule and custom, 
even by the strongest of religious sanctions. 

Gen, xlv. 2: “He wept aloud.” An Eastern 
has not his feelings under command so much as 
a Western. Such a one regarded the open and 
childlike surrender to his emotions as not at all 
inconsistent with the prerogative of a man. Both 
his love and his hate were more openly manifested 
than with us. A touch of the sun leads to im- 
pulsiveness, as in ver. 15: “He. kissed all his 
brethren, and wept upon them,” 
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The division of the land—Gen. xlvii. 13-27. 
Probably the communal system at first prevailed, 
but had given way to a system of private owner- 
ship. This transaction is reported to furnish a 
reason for some peculiarity of the land laws of 
Egypt in later days. The laws and customs 
relating to the holding of land vary enormously 
according to the age and country. 

Disposition of the dead, and mourning for the 
dead—Gen. |. 10: “There they lamented with 
a very great and sore lamentation.” The burial 
of great folk was conducted with lengthened 
pomp and elaborate ceremonial on the part 
of hired mourners. Outward tokens were most 
marked. Vide Exod. xii. 30: “ ... there was a 
great cry in Egypt.” 
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ALLUSION IN THE SCRIPTURES TO EGYPTIAN 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS (continued) 


MAGICIANS, necromancers, and soothsayers were a 
great force. It is said that they were able “to 
do in like manner” (Exod. vil. 11, 22, vill. 7) with 
reference to the first three plagues; but it would 
appear that when a murrain broke out upon man 
and upon beast, the magicians were rendered cere- 
monially, as well as actually, unclean; so that 
their intervention was no longer possible. The 
introduction of the serpent (Exod. vii. 9, &c.) is 
typical. The serpent has a long and important 
chapter in relation to the world’s religious his- 
tory, in all lands there being manifold traditions 
concerning it. The art of taming and charming 
serpents is of great antiquity, and is alluded to 
in Ps.dvili. 4; Eccles; x, 1a; Jer; vay eee 
also doubtless intimated by S. James, who (iii. 7) 
particularizes serpents among all other animals 
that “have been tamed by man.” Throughout 
the East, the serpent was used as an emblem of 
the evil principle of the spirit of disobedience and 
contumacy. The familiar history of “the brazen 
serpent” (Num. xxi. 3; 2 Kings xviii. 4) need not 
be repeated here. Snakes play a prominent part 
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in ancient Egyptian mythology, some appearing 
as friends of man and others as foes. Certain 
species attained a large size; for there have been 
recently discovered the vertebre of a fossil 
serpent, which, it is calculated, when living, must 
have been between 4o and 50 feet long. The 
urzus (an image of which appears so frequently 
in the representation of Egyptian kings as sym- 
bolizing wisdom and authority) was sacred to 
Nekhebet, Uatchit, and other goddesses. It be- 
longed to the venomous group, and appears to 
have been worshipped ; it was regarded as the 
guardian of the king, and is described as possess- 
ing the faculty of belching forth flames and fire 
when moved to wrath. See references to fiery, 
flying, serpents in Num. xxi. 6, 8; Isa. xiv. 29, 
xx.) 6. 

Forced labour, or, in modern parlance, the 
corvée, has persisted in Egypt from the earliest 
times to our own day. It has been rendered 
possible to so great an extent by the fact that 
large numbers of labourers are rendered idle for 
some weeks annually by reason of the flooding 
of the land by the Nile. Many of the temples 
and pyramids were built by instalments in this 
manner. Sometimes pay was promised, but such 
promises were rarely kept to the letter. The 
large land-owners were tempted to monopolize 
the labours of the fellahin in relation to their own 
lands and irrigation works. There are several 
inscriptions which testify to the constant strike of 
workers even for food. 
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The store cities Pithom and Raamses, built by 
the labours of the Israelites, have now been identi- 
fied. They were probably intended to secure and 
guard a supply of corn and provisions for the 
troops who were constantly employed in guarding 
the north-east corner of Egypt from invasion from 
Palestine and Asia generally. 

Unburnt brick was, and is, largely used in 
the construction of walls and buildings. Conse- 
quently, ruined cities become piles of rubble, and 
Egypt is now emphatically “the land of dust.” 
The bricks were about 18 inches by 8, and they 
were impressed with a wooden stamp bearing the 
name of the Pharaoh, At first, the Israelites were 
furnished with straw, ready chopped and crushed, 
for the brick-making. The bricks being merely 
dried in the sun, and not in a kiln, were thus 
capable of being treated with straw to stiffen 
them. Afterwards, Pharaoh commanded his 
officers, ‘Ye shall no more give the people straw 
to make brick as heretofore; let them go and 
gather straw for themselves.” So the people were 
scattered throughout all the land to procure 
“stubble” instead of the ready crushed straw. 
This stubble they would then have to prepare by 
crushing it beneath the feet of oxen on the thresh- 
ing floor. It is interesting to note that in certain 
of the buildings in which the Israelites must have 
been engaged during this period, there are to be 
found both bricks with straw and also bricks 
without straw ! 

(Exod. v. 6.) “Pharaoh commanded the 
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task-masters of the people and their officers.” 
These officers were literally “scribes” set over 
the labourers to keep the “tale” or number of 
the bricks. Scribes were an important class, for 
they constituted a special order at a time when 
even kings and great people were unable to read 
and write. They acted as secretaries—writing 
letters, drawing up decrees, numbering forces, 
managing finances, superintending fortifications, 
recording the number of prisoners and the booty 
after a victory, and receiving the tribute of neigh- | 
bouring nations, Frequently they were either 
priests or lawyers. Even with us, the notary 
public is one of the oldest public officers, and 
there are still divers points of interest in rela- 
tion to his preparation, commission, and status. 
Scribes’ palettes are displayed in the third 
Egyptian room at Bloomsbury. They were some- 
times dedicated to Thoth, the god of wisdom, 
In the lower part, is a groove in which the reed 
pens were placed. The Greek word for “pen” 
signifies a “reed,” even as the Latin word denotes 
a “feather.” In the upper part of these palettes 
are two depressions, or wells, for red and black 
writing fluid. 

(ixodiie TI=14; dik) 7), Vs 13219.) Corporal 
punishment has always been inflicted with the 
greatest severity in the East. Egyptian overseers 
urged on their labourers by the free use of the 
stick, the taskmasters set over the Heprews by the 
Pharaoh being reported in the Bible to be armed 
with that weapon. This weapon is also represented 
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on palace walls, in pictures of foreign slaves 
making bricks, hundreds of years before the 
Exodus. Punishment of the same kind was toler- 
ated amongst the Israelites themselves. In the law 
the number of stripes was limited to forty (Deut. 
xxv. 2); “forty stripes save one” being the limit 
observed in later times by the Jews in their 
anxiety not to transgress the letter of the injunc- 
tion (2 Cor. xi. 24). 

Man’s inhumanity to man may be illustrated 
by the history of punishment, and even by the 
different names applied to the particular instru- 
ment for its infliction. Hence we have ferule, 
stick, birch, cane, switch, tawse, knout, sjambok, 
Cossack whip, &c, &c. Among the modern Turks, 
the bastinado is applied sometimes to the soles of 
the feet, sometimes—terrible to say—even to the 
stomach. 

(Gen. xliv. 33.) Bond-service has been already 
adverted to, but the passage before us illustrates 
the practice whereby one individual voluntarily 
enters into bondage for the sake of freeing 
another. 

In relation to the laws and customs laid down 
for the direction of the Israelites, we recognize— 
as we might surmise—various references to Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian law and custom. The laws 
of Khammurabi (circum 2200 B.C.)—that is to 
say, before the days of Abraham—find many 
echoes in the, laws of Moses. 

The following additional illustrations from Egypt 
may be given: The pillars of fire and of cloud 
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Suggest the illustrations of the Sun-god. The 
Holy Place and Holy of Holies correspond to the 
Naos and Pronaos. The third Egyptian room in 
the British Museum contains a portion of the box 
of a sacred ark. These arks were often overlaid 
with gold, as was the Jewish Ark of the Covenant, 
thereby to illustrate the human and divine ele- 
ments in the person of our Saviour. They con- 
tained the figure or emblem of some deity, even 
as the Jewish ark contained those of the Two 
Tables of Stone, the Pot of Manna, and Aaron’s 
Rod that budded. Sometimes two figures stretch 
out their wings over the emblem, reminiscent of 
the Cherubim “overshadowing the Mercy-seat” ; 
indeed, these (when conventionalized in drawing) 
remind one very strongly of the circle with 
branching wings, pictured so frequently on the 
monuments as the emblem of Ra, the Sun-god. 
Further, Egyptian arks were carried by poles 
on the priests’ shoulders, even as amongst the 
Hebrews. These poles were passed through rings, 
let into the four corners of the base of the ark, 
which was thus raised above the bearers, so 
that they should not touch it with their hands. 
From Num. iv. 15, and 2 Sam. vi. 6, it would 
appear that whoever touched the Ark of Israel en- 
dangered his life, for questions of priestly function 
and of ceremonial cleanness were involved, as 
indeed in similar cases in all Eastern religions. 

Incense was in frequent use in Eastern coun- 
tries—as indeed in our own churches and courts 
of justice in mediaeval times—as a purifier of the 
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air, and also as a symbol of the ascent of prayer 
to the object of worship. A shovel and bowl for 
burning incense can be seen among the bronze 
objects in the fourth Egyptian room in the 
British Museum. It will be remembered that the 
Israelites had an altar of incense in the Holy 
Place. 

Exod. xii. 36: “They spoiled the Egyptians.” 
Probably amongst the articles of silver and gold 
were included many hand-mirrors ; for in Exod. 
XxXxvili. 8, we read, “Moses made the laver of 
brass, and the base thereof of brass, of the mirrors 
of the serving-women which served at the door 
of the tent: of :meeting’’- See also. a Same 
li, 22. (The service of women was utilized in 
earlier and classic temples, frequently leading to 
serious scandals.) These mirrors were made of 
highly-polished metal. They are to be found in 
the British Museum, together with other knick- 
knacks relating both to the feminine and male 
toilet. 

Exod. xxxii. 24: ‘And I said unto them, who- 
soever hath any gold, let them break it off—so 
they gave it me, and I cast it into the fire, and 
there came out this calf.” In this case the orna- 
ments of the heathen had become a snare. We 
notice Aaron’s naive admission: “There came 
out this calf,” but the idol was probably moulded 
to represent the Egyptian bull, a common object 
of worship, as is witnessed by the Serapeum at 
Memphis, which testifies to the extraordinary 
reverence bestowed upon the Apis bulls. Their 
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setting apart was thought worthy of special notice. 
They were worshipped during life; at death a 
sacred feast was made of their remains, the residue 
being buried in a grand tomb in a subterranean 
chamber. Jeroboam also probably imitated the 
same animal (1 Kings xii. 28-33), and it is to be 
noted that, at the time, both he and Aaron had 
but lately come out of Egypt. 

Scenes of conflict are represented in a most life- 
like manner on the monuments—pitched battles, 
sieges, marches, river-crossings, victory—but never 
defeat, z.¢., the defeat of their own side. This 
side of national life can also be studied in the 
Assyrian rooms in the British Museum. 

Little mercy was shown to the vanquished. 
Scenes are shown where a captive prince is drawn 
along with a hook in his nose, or where a king 
stands with a foot on the necks of the conquered, 
or with his hand grasping their hair, preparatory 
to smiting off their heads. Another picture repre- 
sents his triumphal session, whilst his followers 
cast before him the right hands of his enemies, 
which have been lopped off. Still another details 
the placing of captives before the conqueror by 
means of cords, so that he may conveniently 
put out their eyes with a pointed stick which he 
holds in his hands. In the first Egyptian room 
at Bloomsbury is a mummy of Herti-net-atef, of 
the Ptolemaic period, under whose sandals are 
representations of the enemies of Egypt. This 
symbol of subjection is familiar to us from the 
language of S. Paul in 1 Cor. xv. 25: ‘“ He must 
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reign until he shall have put all enemies under 
his feet.” 

These various punishments may be illustrated 
from the Scriptures, even to the case of the 
heathen king, who (in the hour of his defeat 
and utmost need) sacrificed his son to his god 
in the face of the enemy. (1 Sam. xv. 33; 
2 Kings xv. 16.) 

Exod. xviii. 25; Deut. i. 16. It is generally 
believed that the number of elders chosen was 
70, a kind of sacred number being compounded 
of 4 + 3 = 7, the symbol of Creation, and the 
Trinity, and 1o, the radix of the ordinary scale 
of notation. This number (70) was also esteemed 
sacred in Egypt, and was associated with the body 
of translators appointed at Alexandria by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus (286—246 B.c.) to turn the Hebrew 
Scriptures into Greek, for the benefit of the large 
and important colony of Jews who resided there 
and in surrounding districts. Our Saviour also 
chose the same number of messengers who should 
go into every city and place whither He Himself 
would follow (Luke x. 1). 

The rite of circumcision was by no means 
peculiar to the Jews. It was practised by many 
Eastern nations, partly from hygienic reasons, 
partly from those which were symbolic and reli- 
gious. The Arabs carried it out in respect of 
their sons at the age of thirteen, the age of 
Ishmael (Gen. xvil. 10-25), when the rite was 
performed upon him; the Jews, at the age of 
eight days, but they deferred it when the child 
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happened to be ill or weak. Our festival of the 
Circumcision—on the eighth day after Christmas 
—seems to be Gallican in its origin, being pro- 
bably accentuated as a protest against the riotous 
heathen celebration of the 1st of January, of 
which protest there is, perhaps, still an echo in 
the Collect. With us it blends with the idea 
of New Year’s Day, tending to solemnize the 
Opening of the year by the thought of respon- 
sibility, of struggle against sin and sinful desire, 
and of the sharp pain and sorrow associated with 
all forms of earthly desire.’ 

Probably, the manner of the performance of 
the rite—mutatis mutandis—is somewhat similar 
in all countries to that in vogue amongst the 
Jews. With these people, there is a godfather 
to hold the infant during the operation, and a 
godmother who brings it to the place and carries 
it back again. The place may be any private 
house, as well as the synagogue. Two seats are 
prepared with silk cushions—one for the god- 
father, the other designed for the prophet Elias, 
who is thought to assist invisibly at this, and, 
indeed, at all like ceremonies. Friends are in- 
vited to meet the priest, or circumciser, who is 
called in the Hebrew “Mohel.” He brings a 
dish, wherein are his instruments and other neces- 
saries—the razor, astringent powder, rags, cotton, 
and oil of roses, While they are waiting for the 
godmother, who comes accompanied by other 
women, and delivers the child to the godfather 


1 See the author’s Exposition of the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels. 
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at the door (for no woman enters the chamber 
or synagogue), those within sing some hymn or 
canticle, and, when the child has come, they all 
cry “Barue Habba,” ze, welcome. The cere- 
mony ended, the Mohel takes a cup of wine, and, 
after blessing it once, repeats a second benedic- 
tion for the child, giving him the name chosen for 
him. Afterwards, all repeat Psalm cxxvili.mone 
of our Churching Psalms—“ Blessed are they that 
fear the Lord,” &c. This being ended, the god- 
father hands the child to the godmother to be 
carried home and delivered to its mother. 

The division of time, the provision of holy 
days, the attribution of gifts to the Divine Being, 
the ordering of sacrifices, the ceremonial of mourn- 
ing and rejoicing, the setting apart of priest and 
prince, the use of leaven, and the like, can all 
be paralleled (more or less exactly) from Egyptian 
records. It is not, however, necessary to assume 
that the Israelitish law-giver consciously copied 
in all points from the Egyptians, inasmuch as 
many of these things, forms, and ceremonies, are 
common to all religions, 
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THERE are certain salient points of the religion 
of the ancient Egyptians which may be noted here 
for comparison with the system of the Israelites, 
e.g. their reverence for life, their ideas concern- 
ing the dual nature of man, retribution, rewards, 
and punishments, and a future state. Their 
reverence for life led to the practice of embalm- 
ing, both of men and animals. They even pro- 
vided a false door in their tombs through which 
the Ka, or Double, or wraith of the deceased, 
could pass to and fro between the vault and the 
outer chamber, where food was set out for his 
delectation. 

The judgment of the soul was alleged to take 
place before Osiris, the specially appointed judge. 
He is represented (in paintings) seated on his 
throne, attended by forty-two assessors. The 
heart of the deceased is weighed in balances 
against the image of truth and righteousness. 
The jackal-headed Anubis and the hawk-headed 
Horus superintend the balance, and the ibis- 
headed Thoth records the result on a palette. 
Anubis formerly led forward the deceased person 
and set him before the judge. Ushabti, or sepulchral 
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figures, were deposited on the tombs with the 
mummies, It was supposed that these figures— 


or rather activities represented by them—would _ 


assist the deceased in the various labours of the 
unseen world, associated with ploughing, sowing, 
and reaping, so as to provide food for him; or 
with industries of various kinds, so as to bestow 
upon him shelter, clothing, and all the manifold | 
necessaries of his shadow life. The Book of the 
Dead is an elaborate composition dealing with the — 
destiny of the departed and with the ceremonies — 
necessary to ensure everlasting bliss to the de- © 
parted soul. In this book, the Ushabti are repre- | 
sented as replying to the summons of the dead, 
“Here I am, ready when ye call.” 

The religious ideas of the Hebrews included all 
the elements we have indicated as characteristic 
of Egyptian theology—of course in a different 
dress. Thus, amongst the Egyptians, it was be- 
lieved that the soul was immortal, and that, after 
it had passed through a series of experiences, it 
returned to the original body; the elaborate pro- 
cess of embalming being thus designed for the 
preservation of the body anticipatory to this re- 
turn of the soul. We acknowledge that in early 
times but little stress was laid by the Jewish 
teachers on the immortality of the soul; but it 
may be that Moses abstained from making any 
pointed allusion to the future state of man, because 
it might have had a tendency to recall Osiris and 
the funeral ceremonies of Egypt, and to bring 
back to the minds of the people many of the 
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superstitious ideas from which it was his great 
object to purify them. Thus, in the second com- 
mandment, we have a prohibition against making 
any graven image: an indication of reaction 
against the material representation in vogue in 
Egypt in respect of the figuring of gods in the 
likeness of men or even of animals—for there, 
each king called himself a god. This prohibition 
has had a marked result in regard to the dis- 
inclination of the Jews to take to artistic or pic- 
torial representation. We have many eminent 
Jewish musicians and composers, but not sculptors 
or artists. 

In later times, the land of Egypt, its people, 


placed under a ban by the leaders of Jewish 


_ thought. The country was associated in their 


FE 


minds with the ingratitude shown to the memory 


_of Joseph, who had saved the kingdom from de- 
-solation; and with the base and servile slavery 


to which their forefathers had been subjected. 


They had come out, never to return; they were 
enjoined not to make alliances with the princes, 
nor to copy them in their lust of conquest (Deut. 


xvii. 16; Ps. xx. 7). Thus the kingdom was 


3 : 


~ esteemed to be accursed, and a negative rule of 


_ faith was introduced, whereby the beliefs of the 

gyptians were not to be entertained by the 
BP csen people; or, if entertained at all, only 
- with certain odineuions. With few exceptions, 


q practice persisted through the period of the 


Judges and the early Kings, and is referred to with 


“nama ee ta ES are 
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approval by the prophets and the psalmists. Egypt 
is a type, emphatically the land of sin and bondage, 
from which it was incumbent to get free at all 
costs. The Red Sea, in its turn, was a figure 
of baptism, a death unto sin, a new birth unto 
righteousness, leading to the wilderness journey 
of life, with its troubles, its triumphs, its want, 
and its fulness. Still, with the presence of the 
Lord, of the Angel of the Covenant, of the Rock 
that followed them, of the Law and the Command- 
ments, of the Tabernacle and the Ark, the people 
of the Lord might consider themselves secure from 
lasting danger or fell destruction ; the dispensation 
being drawn out to a length afore designed by 
their great God and Champion, leading finally 
to another baptism—the baptism of death in the 
river Jordan—and concluding, with peace and 
everlasting joy, in an abundant entrance into the 
Promised Land of Heaven. 
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CHAPTER XVII 


CONTACT OF ISRAELITISH WITH EGYPTIAN 
HISTORY 


IN the Bible, Egypt (or parts thereof) is known 
under different names—Mizraim, Ethiopia, Cush, 
the land of the South, the land of Ham, the 
Morians’ land, the Field of Zoan, &c. 

Egypt was the nursery of the chosen people ; 
where, as they grew up from a family into a 
nation, they were inured to toil and suffering, 
and welded together by common affliction. (The 
people of the Lord are all required, in turn, to 
go down into Egypt.) There is an old tradition 
concerning a visit of a Semitic family, during the 
reign of Senusert II., of the Twelfth Dynasty. 

The descent of Abraham into Egypt is narrated 
in Gen. xii. 10, together with the adventures 
which befel him there. Apparently it took place 
at the time of the Middle Empire, during the rule 
of the Hyksos,’ or shepherd kings, about two 
thousand years before Christ, at a period when the 
fear of a general famine led to the excavation of 
Lake Moeris, to serve as a storehouse of the 


1 Petrie puts the Hyksos invasion about 2500 B.c., during the 
Fifteenth Dynasty. He also suggests an invasion from “ the North” 
about 4000 B.c. 
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waters, to be afterwards distributed by means 
of artificial irrigation. The civilization of the 
land was then far advanced, considerably exceed- 
ing that to which Abraham himself had attained ; 
for (up to that period) he had led a pastoral, 
wandering life, and had not fully mastered the 
civilization even of Babylonia, on the fringe of 
which country he had originally dwelt. 

There were then existing innumerable imposing 
public buildings in Egypt. At the time of the 
incursion of the Hyksos, the Pyramids and Sphinx 
of Ghizeh had been standing about 2200 years. 

Joseph and Israel appear to have gone down 
during the Seventeenth Dynasty. The name of 
the Pharaoh, Apepa IJ., has been associated with 
the former, but it is probable that his vice-royalty 
dates from a somewhat later period. 

If we assume that the Israelites dwelt in Egypt 
for 350 or 400 years, that period would probably 
lie between 1700 and 1200. 

During the reign of Rameses II. began the 
oppression. He was a remarkable man; he 
reigned for sixty-five years, lived to the age of one 
hundred, and begat from two to three hundred 
children. Apparently one of his wives was his 
own sister—but that was a common practice 
amongst Egyptian royalties. It was one of his 
daughters who saved Moses from the Nile. When 
the latter grew up, he fell under suspicion, and 
was compelled to flee into the land of Midian, 
where dwelt a tribe distantly related to his own. 
On his return, after a banishment of forty years, 
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Moses demanded the release of the people from 
Mer-en-ptah, Rameses’ son and successor. 

The frequent. and open audiences given by 
the Pharaoh to Moses and Aaron are not at all 
inconsistent with the ordinary practice of Eastern 
kings, who administer a speedy settlement of all 
questions and disputes, “seated at the gate.” 

The rate of increase of the Israelites was so 
rapid that they threatened to become a danger 
on the Eastern side of the kingdom—a very 
vulnerable side ; and we may be sure that (in 
face of the exactions to which they were subject) 
the Jews would show their characteristic obstinacy. 
Then, in the reign of an immediate successor of 
Mer-en-ptah came their opportunity. Speaking 
generally, what appears to have happened was 
this: They had preserved affinities with a part of 
the stock which had remained in Canaan, or which 
had migrated thither during the sojourn of the 
main body in Egypt. Furthermore, the Arabs, 
Midianites, Moabites, Ammonites would occasion- 
ally have their relationship tested. Probably there 
had been in Egypt a long period of unrest, and 
even partial attempts at enfranchisement. These, 
however, would be of no avail so long as Egypt 
was united, strong, and successful ; but this country 
had many vicissitudes, these being of rapid tran- 
sition. A weak king would let go the authority 
even of a predecessor who had ruled so long 
and successfully as Rameses II. Such a one was 
probably a Pharaoh following close upon Mer-en- 
ptah—unless, indeed, we assume that this monarch 
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fell into dotage towards the close of his reign. 
The period of flight of the Chosen People seems 
to have been determined by circumstances which 
concurrently testified to a failure of the Nile 
inundation, to a noisome growth of animalcule 
(thus inducing a failure of the crops), combined 
with plagues of locusts and other insect pests, 
which would naturally follow. 

The last thing to bring the Egyptians to their 
knees would be an unsuccessful war, in which 
would be cut off the flower of their youth. The 
date formerly fixed for the Exodus would appear 
to be too far back. Probably it would be in 1200, 
or thereabouts. 

The Land of Goshen, in which the Israelites 
dwelt, is easily identifiable. It lies near the 
modern Zagazig, by the Wady Tumilat, a few 
miles east of Cairo. Likewise the store cities 
of Pithom and Raamses can be identified. They 
constituted provision cities for the support of the 
eastern garrison. 

Thus the terminus a quo and the terminus ad 
quem, Viz., Jericho, are alike known, and the area 
within which the wanderings of the Chosen 
People took place, viz., the Sinaitic Peninsula. 
All else is doubtful, for it is impossible accurately 
to trace their early route or to identify most of 
the places mentioned in the sacred narrative. 
All the evidence goes to show that they made 
their way eastward north of the Gulf of Suez. 
The condition of things in that region has been 
variable from year to year in respect of the 
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distribution of land and water, for the ground is 
excessively marshy and swampy, and the limits 
of these marshes at a given time would depend 
on the physical state of things on the Medi- 
terranean and the Red Sea, and on the nature 
of the inundation in Egypt. 

Apparently, the Israelites broke through the 
swampy brakes at the mouth of the gulf. With 
more or less of difficulty they would find their 
way across on foot, escaping in haste, and carry- 
ing their household goods. But few domestic 
animals would be able to accompany them. 

The Egyptians, taken by surprise, and occupied 
elsewhere, would afford them a good start; but 
when the position was realized they naturally set 
out in pursuit. Their very strength, however, was 
their ruin, for the quagmires which the light- 
footed Israelites successfully negotiated, swallowed 
up the horses and chariots of the heavy-armed 
troops. Apparently, the Pharaoh himself was not 
present. For a long time it was asserted that 
his mummy was not to be found in the royal 
sepulchre, the inference being that he was actu- 
ally drowned in the Red Sea, but it has been 
lately discovered, 7.2, assuming that Mer-en-ptah 
was indeed the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 

The whole narrative illustrates the mode of 
compression and the symbolic form adopted by 
the sacred historians in this and similar cases. 

(Gen, xlv. 10; xlvi. 28, 29; xlvii. 5, 6, 27; 
Exod. i. 11.) Certain of the place-names men- 
tioned in connection with the residence and flight 
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of the Israelites are of such importance as to 
demand a more extended notice. Goshen lay in 
the Egyptian xome, or district, of Arabia, the capital 
of which is identifiable with the ruins discovered 
by the French explorer, Naville, near the modern 
Saft-el-Henneh. It may therefore be located in 
the triangle between Zagazig, Belbes, and Aber 
Hammad. 

Twelve miles west of Ismailia, on the Suez 
Canal, are found the ruins of Tell-al-Maskhita, a 
low tumulus, meaning the “ Mound of the Statue.” 
These probably mark the site of Pithom (ze., 
Per-Atum, or House of Atum, the god of the 
Setting Sun), where the Hebrews built treasure- 
cities, or warehouses, for the Pharaoh. M. Naville 
discovered amongst the temple buildings several 
grain-stores, in the form of deep rectangular 
chambers without doors, into which the corn was 
poured from above, these being probably the 
“storehouses” of the Bible. 

When the exodus took place, the starting-point 
was Raamses, and the first resting-place Succoth 
(Exod. i. 11, xii. 37). The district bordering on 
Raamses was called Thu Ru, or Thu Rut, which. 
was pronounced Succoth by the Israelites, by 
analogy with their own word meaning “tents” or 
“tabernacles.” Pithom was both a store city and 
a fortress, and so was surrounded by thick walls, 
part of ‘which yet remain. The civic city of Thu 
Ru extended all round the sacred buildings of 
Pithom. First of all, there was a square area 
enclosed by enormous brick walls, the space 
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within being equal to 55,000 square yards. In the 
south-west angle was a small temple. The wall 
enclosure is honeycombed with the rectangular 
chambers referred to above. These are well built, 
the bricks being composed of Nile mud cemented 
by mortar. It is a curious fact (tending perhaps 
to confirm the Biblical account of the extremities 
to which the Israelites were put) that some of 
the bricks contain straw, while others are without. 
M. Naville believes that these chambers are the 
granaries into which the Pharaoh gathered the 
provisions necessary for armies about to cross 
the desert, and perhaps also for travellers who 
took this well-defined caravan route into Syria. 

According to the Coptic version of the Scrip- 
tures, Pithom was the place where Joseph went 
up to meet his father (Gen. xlvi. 28), 

We learn from the great tablet of Philadelphus, 
found near this site, that Pithom and the neigh- 
bouring city of Arsinoé (which this king 
founded in honour of his sister) were also the 
starting-point of commercial expeditions to the 
Red Sea. Further, it was to Pithom that the 
ships brought their cargoes, so that if this really 
were Maskhitta, the navigable water must have 
extended further northward than it does at 
present. This is probable, as it would seem that 
the limits of the arms of the Red Sea varied from 
age to age. Close to Pithom there was a city 
called Pikerchat, apparently the Pihahiroth men- 
tioned in the narrative of the exodus. 

Maskhtta (the Mound of the Statue) derives 
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its name from the fact that, at the end of the 
eighteenth century, there was found on the site 
a red granite monolith, representing Rameses II. 
(the oppressor of the Israelites) seated between 
the two solar gods Ra and Tum, or Atum. In 
1860, explorers came across another monolith, 
and it is probable that the pair originally stood 
symmetrically at the entrance of some temple. 

It has been suggested that the Israelites, besides 
building store cities, were also compelled (like 
convicts or captives of war) to labour on the 
ports of Tanis—in other words, the city of Zoan, 
the oldest and most considerable in the Delta 
(Num. xili. 22), a border fortress of the Hyksos 
kings—on the line of the great wall which pro- 
tected Egypt on the north-east. This long wall 
extended from Pelusium southwards, and was 
intended to keep out the tribes of the desert 
and other invaders from the Asiatic side. This 
wall appears to have been renovated both by 
Seti I. and Rameses II., and strengthened by forts, 
built after Canaanite models, which the Egyptians 
had seen in the course of their Palestinian cam- 
paigns. The Egyptians, not content with appro- 
priating the thing, appropriated also the name, 
and called these frontier towns by the Semitic 
name of Migdol (Exod, xiv. 2 ; Num. xxxiii. 7). 

The winds prevailing in these regions some- 
times act with enormous force on the waters at 
the head of the Red Sea. Some years ago—as 
the writer was informed by a member of the 
party—an expedition had been sent out by the 
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Rothschilds to investigate the route probably taken 
by the Israelites. One evening they reached 
the head of the Gulf, and were preparing to en- 
camp on its northern extremity; but, on second 
thoughts, they decided upon the western shore. 
In the night the wind rose, and drove the waves 
right across the headland (on which they had first 
proposed to pitch their tents) so as to flood the 
country beyond. If they had not changed their 
ground, they would infallibly have lost their lives. 

It might be supposed that it would be an easy 
task to identify Mount Sinai; but not so, There 
are three mountains, which (more or less ac- 
curately) answer the general description. An 
old tradition makes Jebel Serbal to be the true 
Sinai, and, even in early times, this site possessed 
its “holy places.” On the other hand, another 
tradition, but a later one, regarded Jebel Musa 
as Sinai, and it, too, developed “holy places.” 
Even modern authorities do not agree on this 
point, for Lepsius, Ebers, and others pronounce 
Serbal to be the Mountain of the Law, whilst 
Robinson, Stanley, and Palmer declare the plain 
of Ar-Raha to have been the place where the 
Israelites encamped ; lastly, Tischendorf, Laborde, 
Ritter, and Straus consider Jebel Musa to be 
Sinai. We must reluctantly come to the con- 
clusion that it is impossible to arrive at any 
identification which will satisfy every critic ; so 
that all that can be said finally on the matter 
is that, by different authorities, at various times, 
the Holy Mount has ‘been identified with (1) 
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Serbal, (2) the peak called Horeb in Christian 
times, (3) Jebel Musa, (4) Ras-al-Safsaf. 

Tradition has set its seal on many places in 
the peninsula of Sinai, for the Arabs of later times 
and of our own day are not satisfied unless they 
can give “a local habitation and a name” to all 
the sites in Scripture rendered memorable in 
sacred story. Thus we have the spot where 
Moses saw the Burning Bush (where stands 
now the great Monastery of Saint Catherine) ; 
Gebel Harun (where Aaron set up the Golden 
Calf); the well of Jethro; the Mountain of the 
Conference (where God spake with Moses) ; the 
Wady Ash-Shekh (where so-called manna is still 
found); the place where Aaron cut his rod, 
&e. &e. 
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CONDITION OF AFFAIRS AFTER THE EXODUS 


AT the period of the retreat of the Israelites 
from Egypt, the monarchy would seem to have 
been in a position of weakness and depression, 
for the King made no further effort to pursue 
or to coerce them. This seems to favour the 
hypothesis that (owing to internal discord or 
external warfare) their power was at a very low 
ebb at the period chosen by the Israelites for 
their flight. 

It would further appear that at this time there 
were constant wars with the Kheta (ze. the 
Hittites), an important monarchy, of which an 
insignificant offshoot was encountered, and sub- 
dued in Palestine by the Israelites under Joshua. 
Neither do we learn anything of the Egyptians 
during the period of the Judges or of Kings 
Saul and David. 

Under David and Solomon Palestine reached 
the acme of its prosperity; Egypt under the 
Twenty-first Dynasty and the Assyria and Baby- 
lonia of that century being alike in a state of 
abeyance. 

In Solomon’s day, an alliance was formed, as 
we read in 1 Kings vii. 8, “Solomon made also 
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an house for Pharaoh’s daughter (whom he had 
taken to wife) like unto the porch of the house 
of the forest of Lebanon.” Also in 1 Kings ix. 
15, 16, “ Solomon raised a levy to build Gezer, for 
Pharaoh had gone up and taken Gezer and burnt 
it with fire and slain the Canaanites that dwelt 
in the city and given it for a portion unto his 
daughter, Solomon’s wife.” She was probably the 
daughter of Shishak (Sheshenq), of the Twenty- 
second Dynasty, to whose court Hadad and Jero- 
boam afterwards fled for refuge (1 Kings ix, 24). 

A certain extension of commerce is spoken 
of in 1 Kings x. 28-29, “And the horses which 
Solomon had were brought out of Egypt.” That 
land frequently proved a refuge for the dis- 
affected. .°(r> Kings) xis ory, 18)" 19,25, eens 
of Hadad, the Edomite, into Egypt. 1 Kings 
Xi, 40, xii. 3, Flight of Jeroboam, the Ephraimite, 
into Egypt.) 

1 Kings xiv. 25 ; 2 Chron. xii. 5, 7, 9 (966 B.C.). 
Invasion of Jerusalem by the above-mentioned 
Shishak. He captured the strong cities of Pales- 
tine, and carried off the treasures of the House 
of God in the Holy City. He is said to have 
made this expedition against Rehoboam with an 
immense force—r1200 chariots, 60,000 horsemen, 
and 400,000 footmen. (This statement is pro- 
bably an Eastern exaggeration.) He _ besieged 
Jerusalem, took it, and stripped the temple, taking 
away the bucklers and shields of Solomon, and 
the gold quivers of the King of Zobah, which 
David had taken from him and dedicated to 
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Jehovah. Thus Palestine once more virtually 
became an Egyptian possession, or, at all events, 
for the time, a tributary province, 

2 Chron. xiv. 9g, xvi. 8. Asa repulsed the 
attack of Zerah the Ethiopian. This would take 
place about the fourteenth year of Asa (2 Chron. 
Xv. 10), so it would fall into the latter part of 
the reign of Uasarkon I., of the Twenty-second 
Dynasty (930-894 B.C.). 

2 Kings xvii. 4. Hoshea allied himself with So, 
or Shabaka, of the Twenty-fifth Dynasty, against 
the Assyrians, 700 B.c. This fatal step led to 
the destruction of the Kingdom of Israel, the fall 
of Samaria after a three years’ siege, and the 
captivity of the ten tribes. Soon after, Egypt 
lost all hold on Palestine. Shabaka succeeded to 
the Ethiopian throne and died after a reign of 
eight years. Of this period we have no historical 
record, but it is clear that from this epoch hopes 
were abandoned by Egypt of re-establishing her 
hold on any part of Asia ; somewhat prematurely, 
however, as it proved. 

2 Kings xix. 9. Hezekiah was assisted by 
Taharga (Twenty-fifth Dynasty) when threatened 
by Sennacherib (693 B.C.), against whom he had 
rebelled. This Assyrian yoke had been laid on 
Judah in the days of his father, Ahaz. Taharqa, 
or Jaharga, was a vigorous leader. He secured 
twenty years of peaceful possession of Egypt and 
Ethiopia, and became a great builder at Nepata, 
where he founded a new Temple, only second 
to the great Temple already existent there. 
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Concerning the extent of his power in Palestine 
we have no means of judging. On his list of 
conquered towns found in the great court of 
Karnak, he claims much of Palestine, but it is 
unlikely that this claim was well founded. For 
instance, when Esarhaddon moved against Syria 
in 673 B.c., and struck at Baal, King of Tyre, he 
only accused him of submitting to Taharqa, as if 
the charge had but little real foundation. And he 
cleared Melvash from Aphek, near Jaffa, down to 
Raphia, beyond Gaza, without meeting any Egyp- 
tian army. It would not seem then that Taharga 
had more than “a sphere of influence” in Pales- 
tine, without any actual military occupation. 
He was ultimately completely defeated by the 
Assyrians in Egypt itself, and forthwith escaped 
into Ethiopia. 

2 Kings xxiii. 29. In Josiah’s days Pharaoh- 
Necho, King of Egypt, went up against the King 
of Assyria to the river Euphrates, and King Josiah 
went against him, and he slew Josiah at Megiddo 
when he had seen him—+zz., the Jewish king had 
gone forth to intercept the armies of Necho, who 
was marching through Palestine on an expedition 
against Assyria. Nearly seventy years previously 
Manasseh had been taken captive by the Assyrian 
power and restored to his throne as a vassal of 
Esarhaddon ; and Josiah (who probably occupied 
a like position of vassalage) felt bound to make 
some show of fidelity to Assyria by attempting 
to resist the advance of Egypt. Unfortunately 
for Palestine, it lay on the track of all armies 
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passing from the Kheta, from Assyria, Babylonia, 
Persia, or Media to Egypt. Necho proceeded 
to depose Jehoahaz, Josiah’s son, and to set up 
Jehoiakim, the second son. 

2 Kings xxiii. 34. Jehoahaz was banished to 
Egypt and died there. Probably he was suspected 
of undue friendliness towards Babylon. After 
Jehoiakim came Jehoiakin, his son. 2 Kings 
xxiv, 7: “And the King of Egypt came not any 
more out of his land, for the King of Babylon 
had taken from the brook of Egypt unto the 
river Euphrates all that pertained to the King 
of Egypt.” However, Jehoiakin was appointed 
satrap by Necho, and the land made tributary 
once more to Egypt. Jeremiah the prophet (as 
indeed all the patriots and prophets had con- 
sistently done from the beginning) opposed the 
strong and clamorous Egyptian party in Judah, 
and urged submission to Babylon, foretelling 
that the Chosen People should serve the King 
of Babylon seventy years. 

Jehoiakin was succeeded by Mattaniah, his 
uncle, whose name was changed by the King of 
Babylon to Zedekiah. This monarch was also 
urgently counselled by Jeremiah to yield to the 
Babylonian power, but he was obdurate. UlIti- 
mately he was besieged in Jerusalem for some 
months. Finally he was helped by Pharaoh 
Hophra, 591 B.C. (Twenty-sixth Dynasty). This 
unfaithfulness again brought down the “ mailed 
fist,” for the avenging armies of Nebuchadnezzar 
finally subdued Judah, and carried its sons and 
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daughters captive to Babylon. This defeat had 
been repeatedly foretold by the prophet Jere- 
miah, whose pessimism was, indeed, abundantly 
justified. 

2 Kings xxv. 26. The remnant of Jews escape 
and settle in Egypt. Tradition reports that they 
carried Jeremiah with them, and that he was 
martyred in that country. 

In June 1886 Prof. Flinders Petrie, the well- 
known Egyptian archeologist, had the good fortune 
to discover “ Pharaoh’s house,” to which Jeremiah 
was brought after the calamities in Judza, and 
where—as a symbolical act—he hid the great 
stone in the mortar of the brick-work. It lies 
in the sandy desert bordering on Lake Menzaleh, 
north-east of Cairo, nigh unto the Mediterranean 
Sea, about two days’ journey from San, the modern 
name of Tanis, or Zoan, the capital of the Hyksos 
kings of the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth 
Dynasties, and of the Tanite kings of the Twenty- 
first and Twenty-third Dynasties (1100 B.c. and 
755 B.C.) On the one hand, it is some hours 
distant from the cultivated Delta, and on the other 
hand from the north outlet of the Suez Canal. 
Here, in the midst of the plain, are the brick ruins of 
a large building. On the first evening of his arrival 
in the district, Dr. Petrie heard, to his surprise, 
that the structure was known as the Kasr el Bint 
el Yehudi, or “The Palace of the Daughter of the 
Jew.” Obviously, this might refer to the daughter 
of King Zedekiah, who accompanied Jeremiah in 
his exile; and there could now be no doubt that 
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Definneh—for that is the modern name of the 
place—represented the ancient Daphnai or Tah- 
panhes. It was a frontier fortress, or advanced 
post, erected to guard the important highway 
between Egypt and Syria. 

It is interesting to trace the associations of this 
place with the Scripture narrative. Jeremiah says 
(ii, 16), “The children of Noph and Tahpanhes 
have broken the crown of thy head.” This was 
spoken after the slaying of Josiah, the deposition 
of Jehoahaz, the setting up of the tributary Jehoi- 
achim, and the removal of Jehoahaz into Egypt— 
events which marked the first period of intercourse 
between Jews and Egyptian Greeks. This inter- 
course, however, was soon to be increased ; for, 
three years after the last-named event, Nebuchad- 
nezzar invaded Judza, and all who fled from his 
fury would arrive at Tahpanhes in the course of 
their flight into Egypt—many, probably, stopping 
there for a considerable time. In short, during 
all the troubles and continual invasions and sieges 
of Jerusalem in 607, 603, and 599 B.C. (in which 
years successive deportations of the people took 
place), and, above all, in the final long siege and 
destruction of 590-588 B.c. (when “the city was 
broken up,” and even all the men of war fled) 
every one who sought to avoid the miseries 
of war, or who was politically obnoxious to 
the “powers that be,” would naturally flee into 
Egypt. In due time, such refugees would neces- 
sarily reach the frontier fort on the well-worn 
caravan road, and would there find a mixed 
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population—mainly foreign, composed, as it was, 
of Greeks, Phoenicians, and Egyptians—by whom 
their presence would not be resented, as it would 
have been by the still strictly protectionist Egyp- 
tians further in the country. That these Jews 
should largely settle there would be the most 
natural course; they would be tolerated, they 
would be able to maintain constant communi- 
cation with their own countrymen, they would be 
as near to Judzea as they could in safety remain, 
whilst they could nurse in peace their hopes of 
returning. 

The last and greatest migration to Tahpanhes 
is that recorded by the prophet Jeremiah, which 
account gives us the pattern of what doubtless had 
been going on long before. After Nebuchadnezzar 
had retired from Jerusalem with his spoils, Gedaliah 
(the governor whom he set up) was quickly slain. 
The country fell into anarchy, all the responsible 
inhabitants who were left fleeing into Egypt to 
avoid the vengeance of the King of Babylon. As 
Jeremiah says (xlili. 5-7), “Johanan, the son of 
Kareah, and all the captains of the forces, took 
the remnant of Judah, that were returned (from 
all nations, whither they had been driven) to 
sojourn in the land of Judah, the men, and the 
women, and the children, and the daughters of 
King ,Zedekiah, and every person that Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the captain of the guard, had left with 
Gedaliah, the son of Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, 
and Jeremiah the prophet, and Baruch, the son of 
Neriah, and they came into the land of Egypt, for 
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they obeyed not the voice of the Lord; and they 
came even unto Tahpanhes.” It is abundantly 
made clear that this migration was undertaken in 
spite of the warnings of Jeremiah, He, and all 
the prophets, at all times, was most insistent 
against the policy of going down into Egypt—a 
land always associated with the humiliating bond- 
age of the chosen race. 

Pharaoh Hophra, the reigning monarch in 
Egypt at that time, had been an ally of King 
Zedekiah ; hence he placed at the disposal of his 
friend’s daughter the palace in this frontier fortress 
of Tahpanhes, which had occasionally been an 
Egyptian royal residence. Here we may suppose 
the fugitives would have been comparatively con- 
tented, and have thought themselves safe, had not 
Jeremiah persistently and vehemently prophesied 
that Nebuchadnezzar would come and destroy the 
place. This, according to Josephus, he actually 
did: “He fell upon Egypt, and took captive those 
Jews that were there, and led them away to 
Babylon; such was the end of the nation of the 
Hebrews” (Ani. ix. 7). Josephus is not always 
to be depended upon; and in recent years it has 
even been denied that Nebuchadnezzar was ever 
in Egypt at all. But Prof. Sayce has inferred from 
an inscription recently discovered, that not only 
did he visit the country, but that he penetrated as 
far south as Assouan; finally, Dr, Petrie has now 
discovered that the palace was plundered, dis- 
mantled, and burnt, apparently in accordance with 
the predictions of the Hebrew prophet. 
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The existing remains of Tahpanhes are exten- 
sive, and show that the ancient city was a large 
one. Under the corners of the chief buildings 
were found plaques of metal and of stone, engraved 
with the cartouche of Psammetichus I. (664 B.C.); 
and under the south-east corner the explorers 
unearthed the teeth and bones of an ox sacrificed 
at the ceremony when the building was founded. 
Among the antiquities recovered are beautiful 
painted Greek vases, plagues, &c., of gold, silver, 
lead, and copper ; articles of cornelian, jasper, and 
lapis lazuli. 

For our purpose the most interesting thing is 
the discovery of the “brickwork” or pavement 
spoken of in Jer. xliiii 8-10: “Then came the 
word of the Lord unto Jeremiah in Tahpanhes, 
saying, Take great stones in thine hand and hide 
them in mortar in the brickwork which is at the 
entry of Pharaoh’s house in Tahpanhes, in the 
sight of the men of Judah, and say unto them,— 
Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, the God of Israel: 
Behold I will send and take Nebuchadnezzar, the 
King of Babylon, my servant, and will set his 
throne upon these stones that I have hid, and 
he shall spread his royal pavilion upon them.” 
The character of this “brickwork,” or pavement, 
at the entry of Pharaoh’s house has always been 
misunderstood, serving as a puzzle to translators ; 
but as soon as the plan of the palace began to 
be recovered by Dr. Petrie the exactness of the 
description was manifest. On the north-west of 
the fort was an open-air platform of brickwork, 
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such as is now seen in Egypt outside all great 
houses, and indeed most small ones. A space 
is reserved outside the door, generally along the 
side of the house, covered with hard beaten mud, 
edged with a ridge of bricks (if not much raised 
from the ground), and kept clean by sweeping. 
On this platform the inhabitants sit when they 
wish to converse with their neighbours or the 
passers-by. A great man will settle himself to 
receive his friends and drink coffee, and transact 
public business there. Such seems to have been 
the object of the large platform in question, ze., it 
was a place whereon to meet persons who would 
not be admitted to the palace or fort; also in its 
immediate neighbourhood to assemble guards, to 
hold levees, to receive tribute and stores, to unlade 
goods, and generally to carry on the multifarious 
business which, in such a climate, is best done in 
the open air. At the same time, the actual way 
into the palace was along a raised causeway which 
rose at the back of the pavement. Therefore, this 
platform would unmistakably appear to be “the 
brickwork which is at the entry of Pharaoh’s house 
in Tahpanhes.” Here the ceremony described 
by Jeremiah took place before the chiefs of the 
fugitives assembled thereon, and here probably 
afterwards Nebuchadnezzar “spread his royal 
pavilion.” The very nature of the site is pre- 
cisely applicable to all the events. Unhappily, the 
great denudation which has gone on has swept 
away most of the platform, hence we could not 
expect to find the actual stones whose hiding 
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away was accomplished at the hands of the Jewish 
prophet. 

Another discovery made some years ago, looks 
like further evidence that the Babylonian monarch 
actually came to Tahpanhes. A native sold to 
the Boulak Museum three cylinders of terra-cotta, 
such as would be used for foundation memorials, 
the text on them being an inscription by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, referring to his constructions in 
Babylon. These cylinders were said to have 
come from the Isthmus of Suez, but it is strongly 
suspected that they were found at this very place, 
Definneh, otherwise Tahpanhes, after the platform 
we have described had become wasted. 
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THE INTERVAL BETWEEN THE OLD AND 
THE NEW TESTAMENTS 


THE Israelites and: Jews fell successively under 
the rule of the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian 
powers, and it is very probable that their numbers 
in Egypt progressively increased from the time 
of the Dispersion onwards. Between 525 and 
332 B.c. Persia held sway over Egypt, but it 
would appear that (in respect both of the Jews and 
Egyptians) this rule was far more benign than 
that of the Babylonians, and especially that of 
the Assyrians had been. However, the unwieldy 
kingdom (or congeries of States known as Persia, 
Media, and Elam) was hastening to its decay, 
ultimately falling before the sword of the great 
Alexander. This commander conquered Egypt in 
332. The tradition of his visit to Jerusalem 
during his Phoenician campaign (as related by 
Josephus in his Antiquities) has been a fruitful 
source of controversy, but the point to be noted 
in relation to our present subject is that the same 
king conquered both Egypt and Syria. Alexander 
himself assigned to the Jews a place in his own 
name-city. Ptolemy I. (305-285 B.C.) imitated 
the policy of Alexander, and (after the capture of 
Jerusalem by the Greeks) removed a considerable 
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number of its citizens to Alexandria. Julius 
Cesar and Augustus confirmed to them the 
privileges they had before enjoyed. The estab- 
lishment of Christianity altered the civil position 
of the Jews, but they maintained their relative 
prosperity ; and when Alexandria was taken by 
the Arabs in the seventh century A.D., 40,000 
tributary Jews were reckoned amongst the marvels 
of the city. 

At the division of the Macedonian world-wide 
empire at the death of Alexander, Syria, includ- 
ing Palestine, fell to the Seleucide, but the 
alienation between the different branches of 
the Jews still continued—though with variations. 
The Septuagint translation of the Scriptures 
strengthened the barrier of language between 
the Palestinian Hebrew-speaking Jews and the 
Hellenistic Jews of Egypt, and the temple at 
Leontopolis, which was founded in 161 B.C., sub- 
jected the Egyptian Jews to the odious charge of 
schism, and widened the breach thus opened. A 
word or two may be said as to this Temple, the 
erection of which is probably referred to pro- 
phetically in Isa. xix. 19: “In that day shall there 
be an altar to the Lord in the midst of the land 
of Egypt, and a pillar at the border thereof to the 
Lord.” 

The site of this city of Onias—as it is now 
called—was actually identified in 1905 by Petrie 
amongst those tumuli to the north of Helio- 
polis, which are called ‘Tell-el-Yahoudeh,” or 
“the Mound of the Jew.” The place should be 
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interesting, if only from the fact that a Jewish 
temple was actually built there, an exact counter- 
part of the Temple at Jerusalem. If any consider- 
able remains be discovered, they will materially 
assist to a right understanding of the descriptions 
which have come down to us of the more im- 
portant structure on Mount Moriah. 

Tell-el-Yahoudeh is about twenty miles from 
Cairo, on the way to Ismailia, near the Moslem 
village of Shibeen-el-Kanater. Josephus tells us 
that (at the time of the conquest of Judza by 
Antiochus Epiphanes), Onias, son of the high- 
priest, fled from the persecution, and took refuge 
in Egypt (182 B.c.). Onias, feeling encouraged by 
the prophecy quoted above, begged the Egyptian 
king, Ptolemy Philometor, to grant him permis- 
sion to build a temple on the site of a deserted 
shrine or fortress. The request being granted, 
Onias built a small city, after the model of Jeru- 
salem, and also a temple after the pattern of the 
temple of Solomon. 

The decisive proof that it was a Jewish settle- 
ment has been furnished by the discovery of a 
Jewish cemetery, about one mile further east in 
the desert. The ground in that particular place, 
for the length of more than half a mile, is quite 
honeycombed with tombs. Here and there a body 
was found im situ, and there were no traces of 
embalming, nor of ornaments of any kind, but 
invariably a brick under the head, which was a 
distinctive mark of Jewish burials. A few tablets 
have escaped the general destruction, and the 
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names they contain fully confirm the conclusion 
furnished by the mode of burial. 

St. Matt. ii. 13-22. The references to Egypt 
in the New Testament are exhausted in the short 
account which is given (devoid of all detail) of 
the flight of the Holy Mother and the Babe, with 
the foster-father, to that country. This was during 
the time of the Roman dominion, when Augustus 
ruled at Rome, and his regent at Alexandria; this 
regent frequently paying a visit to the castle at 
Babylon, near the site of Old Cairo. 

Tradition links the name of the Virgin Mary 
with Heliopolis, not far from Cairo. A tree is 
shown, under which she is said to have rested. 
The growth of balsam trees in the neighbourhood 
is accounted for by the statement that she is said 
to have washed there the linen of the Holy Babe 
and cast the water on the ground, which—so it 
is alleged—immediately led to the springing up 
of the shrub. Other traditions have been handed 
down, in all of which there might be a slender 
basis of truth. 

The stay in Egypt of the Holy Family lasted 
probably about a couple of years. At the ex- 
piration of that time, at the death of Herod 
the Great, a return was made to Palestine and 
to Nazareth. In respect of this, St. Matthew 
accommodates a text from the prophet (Hos. 
xi, 1), “Out of Egypt have I called My Son,” 
originally spoken of the people of Israel and 
their exodus under Moses, 
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To render our subject complete, it will be 
necessary to give a few facts about the modern 
representatives of the ancient Egyptians and the 
religious belief they profess. Of course it will 
be understood that the purity of descent is not 
strongly marked, by reason of the troubled times 
and the influx of various races—the elements 
operating in fact long before the Christian era. 
Bitter persecution, however—as in so many 
similar cases—has been the means of preserving 
a well-marked remnant. 


HISTORICAL SUMMARY 


In 340 B.C., Nectanebos II., of the thirtieth 
native dynasty, was conquered by Artaxerxes Ochus, 
King of Persia. Not long after, Darius III., sur- 
named Codomanus, was defeated and slain by the 
Greek conqueror, Alexander the Great. In 332 B.C., 
Alexander conquered Egypt, and founded the city 
to which he afterwards gave his name. 

The mighty and world-embracing empire 
established by the All-Conqueror fell to pieces at 
his death in 323 B.C., and was divided amongst his 
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captains. One of these, Ptolemy I., son of Lagus, 
named Soter,, became King of Egypt. Then 
follow (as Shakespeare would say) “excursions 
and alarums ”’—disorder and rebellion. We take 
up the thread again in 47 B.C., when Julius Cesar 
makes his appearance on the scene. In 30 B.C, 
Octavius, afterwards named Augustus, enters 
Egypt; Antony and his paramour, Cleopatra, 
kill themselves, and the kingdom becomes a 
Roman province. This it remained at the time 
of our Lord and during the introduction of 
Christianity. 

The name of S. Mark is closely associated 
with Egyptian Christianity. He was the inter- 
preter of S. Peter, and the writer of the Second 
Gospel (the earliest, shortest, and most primitive), 
appertaining, as we have said, to that school, 
even as the Gospel by S. Luke appertains to the 
school of S. Paul. John Mark, son of Mary, was a 
nephew or cousin of Barnabas, and a companion 
of S. Paul and S. Barnabas during their first 
missionary journey; but he parted from these 
leaders somewhat hastily; and afterwards, for 
a time, accompanied Barnabas only. Subse- 
quently, however, he appears to have become 
reconciled to the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
for we have friendly references to him in Col, 
iv..,105 and,Philem, 24. In. 2.Tim., ivaai, the 
bishop is thus bidden, “Take Mark, and bring 
him with thee: for he is useful to me for 
ministering.” It is traditionally reported that 
(in spite of certain hindrances) Mark ultimately 
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became Bishop of Alexandria, Eusebius (relying 
on older sources) giving the date of his arrival 
there at A.D. 42. It is indifferently reported that 
he was sent thither from Rome by Peter, and 
that he went from Cyprus after the death of 
Barnabas. Jerome places his death in A.D. 62, 
but does not speak of martyrdom. The earliest 
mention of a violent death is in the Acta Marci, 
which were probably written about the end of 
the fourth century. 

In time, Alexandria became one of the five 
important Patriarchates—the others being Jeru- 
salem, Antioch, Rome, and Constantinople. The 
first three and that of Constantinople are now 
practically in abeyance, the lands being under 
the withering influence of the Moslem. Rome, 
of course, flourishes as the residuary legatee of 
the great Roman Empire. Unfortunately the 
influence of the See of Alexandria has dwindled 
to insignificant proportions. 

The word Copt is a corruption of ‘ Egypt,” 
a Greek term of uncertain meaning, for the old 
Egyptians called their country Kem, ze, the 
“black land”—even as India—from the colour 
of the deposit constituting the cultivable soil. In 
Hebrew, it is called Mizraim.’ In the prophets, 
Mazor occurs as the singular form, referring to 
Lower Egypt, Pathros being used for Upper 


Egypt. 
The Copts represent the Jacobite natives of 


1 The identity of this term with Egypt has been hotly disputed, but 
is now generally allowed, Petrie is very emphatic on the point. 
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Egypt, who have almost supplanted the orthodox 
and once flourishing Church of St. Mark. 

Jacobites is the name by which the adherents 
of the Monophysite heresy have been known 
since the sixth century. Some writers trace the 
origin of the name to James, the brother of our 
Lord; others, to Dioscuros, whose name was 
James before he became Patriarch of Alexandria ; 
others again to Jacobus Baraddus, Bishop of 
Edessa (A.D. 541-578). 

The Jacobite churches ultimately were made 
to comprise three Patriarchates, viz., Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Armenia. Since the conquest of 
Alexandria by the Saracens (A.D. 638-969) the 
Jacobite form of Christianity has been that recog- 
nized and established by the Mohammedan rulers 
of Egypt. It separated from the Orthodox 
Eastern Church upon the condemnation of the 
Eutychian heresy (in A.D. 451) by the Council 
of Chalcedon. The Monophysites hold that the 
two natures in our Saviour were so united, that 
although the “One Christ” was partly human 
and partly divine, His two natures became, by 
their union, only one nature (hence, mone phusis, 
Monophysite). 

The Copts have thirteen bishops and a Patri- 
arch, the latter being, nominally, the Patriarch of 
Alexandria, though residing at Cairo. They have 
also twenty-six monasteries in Upper and Lower 
Egypt. The Chief Coptic church at Alexandria 
is said to cover the site of S. Mark’s martyrdom, 
and his head is supposed to be preserved there. 
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It is interesting to note that an intimate connec- 
tion is kept up between the Coptic Jacobites and 
the Church of Abyssinia, the Patriarch of the 
former nominating the Abuna, or Patriarch, of 
the latter. Again, the Coptic Liturgy is a 
Jacobite version of that of S. Basil (Bishop of 
Cesarea, in Cappadocia, A.D. 329-379) and is 
thus a representative of the primitive Liturgy of 
S. Mark. It is still used in the ancient Coptic 
language (derived from the old Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics) and is now understood neither by the 
people nor the clergy ; but the Scripture lections 
which are said in the services are afterwards 
translated to the people in Arabic. The Holy 
Communionis administered in both kinds and to 
children as well as to adults. The priests always 
celebrate barefoot, all persons entering the sanc- 
tuary being expected to take off their shoes. The 
public services are very long. The clergy and 
laity occasionally use staves or crutches on which 
to rest themselves—for there are no seats. The 
total number of Coptic Christians is supposed to 
be between 150,000 and 160,o0o—forming about 
one-fifth of the native population of the country. 

The most interesting specimens of old Coptic 
churches are at Old Cairo, but there are two 
or three of importance in Cairo itself. Most of 
them are within convents. They are invariably 
extremely plain on the outside, so as not to attract 
hostile attention, and are constructed of thin 
dark-red bricks, probably of Roman manufacture. 
One, two, or three domes rise above the roofs, the 
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thickness of the walls and the narrowness of the 
apertures for light rendering them admirably 
adapted to the exigencies of a warm climate. 
Internally they are divided by wooden screens 
into compartments, in the westernmost of which 
is commonly found the well for the water blessed 
for the Feast of the Epiphany. The other 
compartments are for the women and for lay- 
men. That within the screen is reserved for 
the use of the clergy in the celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist. The altars are square, and 
under each is a cavity at the back; they are 
made of stone. As in the Greek Church, there 
is no organ, the only musical instruments being 
cymbals, triangles, and small brass bells struck 
by a rod held in the hand. 

The Coptic festivals and fasts are celebrated 
according to the (Coptic) solar year, which con- 
sists of twelve months of thirty days each; five 
(and on every fourth, or leap year, six) inter- 
calary days being added at the close. Their 
era dates from “the year of martyrs,” viz., the 
second year of Diocletian, A.D. 284. Strange to say 
(illustrating the force of conservatism), the Coptic 
calendar is still used in Egypt in all matters 
relating to the rise of the Nile. Perhaps an ex- 
planation may be found for this in the gradua- 
tion and wall-markings of the various Nilometers. 

The principal churches are the following— 
the Cathedral of S. Mark, the Church of the 
Virgin, the Church of S. George. 

There is a small community of Catholic Copts, 
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who have, at present, no chapel of their own. A 
bishop, chosen from among their clergy, presides 
over them. 

Life and religious thought in the early Christian 
Church were profoundly modified by monachism 
and eremitism—v\c., the practice of retiring to the 
desert for solitary communion and prayer, and of 
banding together in communities under strict 
vows for similar objects. This had been done 
under the Jewish dispensation, but it became re- 
gularized under the new faith. Three main factors 
combined to produce this phenomenon. First, 
the Oriental tendency towards retirement, con- 
templation, and asceticism, induced by the relaxa- 
tion of the climate. This leads to subjectivity, 
as the rugged seasons of northern lands to 
objectivity. Hence, to the East, thought; to the 
North, action; to the East, moral conflict and 
the advent and development of religions ; to the 
North, conflict and war ; to the East, the Bible ; 
to the North, the Saga, Secondly, the Hellenic 
teaching of the Alexandrine Neo-Platonists on the 
purification of the intellect by abstention from 
physical indulgence. Thirdly, the exhibition of that 
old (Roman) spirit of austerity and discipline, which 
(while looking back regretfully to the memories of 
the simpler habitsi of republican times) could find 
nothing amidst the social luxuries and adminis- 
trative weakness of the decaying empire which 
presented its ideal, save the monastic system, 
with its rigid proscription of luxury, and even 
of comfort, in every form. 
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These factors, however, exist in an elementary 
condition in every individual, and are called forth 
in societies by the pressure of circumstances. 
The ancient Jewish Church bears witness to this. 
There was, for instance, a body of ascetics in the 
persons of the Nazarites ; Elijah and John 
the Baptist furnished examples of the solitary 
hermit type; our Lord, for a time, conformed 
to it; the schools of the Prophets, in the Old 
Testament, seem to have been celibate and 
cenobitic communities, living by a fixed ascetic 
rule. It is familiar to all students that such was 
the actual discipline of the sect of the Essenes.? 
Further, the Therapeute (described as chiefly, 
though not exclusively, established in Egypt) bore 
much resemblance to the last-named body. 

It would seem that communities were soon 
formed amongst the early Christians, not only of 
men, but also of virgins and widows. These were 
necessitated by the loose life of the heathen amongst 
whom they dwelt, as well as by the frightful dis- ~ 
orders accompanying the successive persecutions 
which followed the sack of Jerusalem, and, in later 
times, the sack of Rome, and the general break-up 
of the empire. 

For our present purpose, it will be sufficient 
to give a few facts relating to the practice in 
Egypt. During the stress of the Decian perse- 
cution (A.D. 249-250), Paul, a native of the Lower 
Thebaid, was denounced by his brother-in-law. 
He fled for safety to a desert, where he established 

1 See Petrie’s Personal Religion in Egypt before Christianity. 
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himself in a cavern, shaded by a palm-tree, and 
furnished with a spring of water close by. There 
he remained until he reached extreme old age. A 
more illustrious successor was Anthony, who fixed 
his dwelling first in a tomb, then in a ruined fort 
near the Nile, lastly, in a grove of palm-trees in the 
neighbourhood of the Red Sea. His fame drew 
frequent visitors to his cell, and when he died in 
365, aged 105, the desert was already studded with 
hermitages in every direction, and the second great 
step in the development of monachism had been 
taken by Pachomius, who stands out in history 
at once as the sustainer of cenobitic life amongst 
Christians and as the author of the first formal 
monastic rule. This was extended in time to 
various countries in Europe, but such was its 
popularity in its original home that, in the fifth 
century, its votaries numbered more than one 
hundred thousand, of whom three-fourths were 
men. 

The bad side of monachism appears almost as 
soon as the good side. Its wild and undisciplined 
character is manifested in two terrible instances, 
viz., the murder of Hypatia, in Alexandria (A.D.415), 
and that of the patriarch Flavian, at the Robber 
Synod of Ephesus. 

A singular, but more sporadic and temporary, 
form of asceticism was that of Stylites, or Pillar 
Hermits; who followed a fashion first set by Simeon, 
a Syrian monk, who spent almost half of the fifth 
century on the summit of a column sixty feet in 
height. 
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THE ANCIENT CHRISTIAN CHURCH— 
LATER HISTORY 


IN conclusion of this division of our subject, it 
must be confessed that no small part of the over- 
throw of Christianity by Islam in Egypt and Syria 
was due to the practical withdrawal of devout mem- 
bers of the Church from family and public life, 
leaving no spiritual energy to cope with the autho- 
rity of the Koran in the towns and villages whither 
the conquering Arabs came to proselytize and to 
settle. 

In this instance, as in so many others, Chris- 
tians have been their own worst enemies. The 
zeal of the founder of a new sect, Jacob-el-Baradoi, 
was so overpowering that the condemnation of 
the heresy by the Council of Chalcedon was not 
able to put it down in Egypt. The Emperor’s 
edicts went forth against it, but these Monophysites 
nicknamed the orthodox, Melekites, i.c., ““ Disciples 
of the King, or Emperor,” and were, in turn, 
called Jacobites, a name by which they are still 
known. So bitter was the hatred between the 
two sides that the Monophysites welcomed the 
Saracenic invasion as a means of delivering them 
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from persecution. The Arabs, in return, put them 
in possession of all the Christian churches. The 
policy of the Christians led to a result which 
might easily have been foreseen; for, when the 
Moslems had gained full mastery over the country, 
and began, according to their wont, to proselytize 
vigorously, some of the Copts fell away from the 
faith, and the residue were—as they have been ever 
since—bitterly persecuted. Though now—as a 
natural consequence—comparatively fewin number, 
they have a large body of clergy elaborately or- 
ganized. Their monasteries date from the earliest 
Christian times. The Patriarch is always taken 
from among the monks. The Abuna of the Abys- 
sinian Church resides at Gondar in that country. 
During the Abyssinian war in 1867, it was stated 
by one of the correspondents that this ecclesiastic 
appeared in camp with a basket, offering eggs for 
sale! It will be gathered from this fact that, as a 
body, the clergy are poor—and we fear, it must 
be added, very ignorant, not only of matters of 
general interest, but even of their own theology, 
ritual, and sacred writings. It is melancholy to 
reflect that, although they are heirs—in a literary 
and racial sense—of the ancient Egyptians, whose 
learning was proverbial (albeit, perhaps, its extent 
was rather exaggerated), the Copts can but imper- 
fectly understand their sacred language; which 
is, in fact, derived literally from those weird and 
ancient hieroglyphics which have imprinted the 
history of one of the most interesting peoples ever 
inhabiting this planet on innumerable stones and 
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tablets, in tombs and temples the ruins of which 
even now stud the land and make it vocal. 

It is said that many of the clergy support them- 
selves by begging, and some, alas, by thieving. 
They are also much given to drinking. Most of 
the churches are dirty and dilapidated. 

Three liturgies are in use, that of S. Basil on 
fast days, of S. Cyril in Lent, and of S. Gregory 
during festivals. There are four fasting seasons, 
which are observed with extreme strictness. One 
remarkable feature of the ritual is the practice of 
unction, which the priests administer more after the 
manner of the primitive Church; not only, as in 
the Roman Catholic communion, to the dying, but 
also when giving absolution. They have adopted 
circumcision, perhaps in deference to the Moham- 
medans; but, on the other hand, it must be 
remembered that this practice has been in vogue 
amongst many Eastern tribes, even centuries 
before its adoption by Abraham; that it was 
occasionally applied to both sexes, and that it 
was practised for hygienic reasons, as well as 
(here and there) to mark the distinctive feature 
of a race or the sealing of a covenant. 

One of the churches of Cairo dates from the 
sixth century, and is built over a grotto in which 
our Lord is alleged to have been kept by His 
mother during their residence in Egypt. 

On entering a church, the worshippers first pay 
their homage to a number of pictures of saints 
hanging on the walls, and then kneel before the 
altar and kiss the hand of the priest. Afterwards, 
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they take their stand (for there are no seats) in 
the part of the church allotted to them, lean- 
ing on the staves or crutches before mentioned. 
They bring these for the purpose, as the service 
often lasts for three hours. It begins with the 
reading or chanting of prayers and passages from 
the Gospels, in which the priest is assisted by a 
schoolmaster and a choir of boys. During this 
performance, the worshippers, with few exceptions, 
engage freely in conversation. The priest, swing- 
ing his censer, leaves the sanctuary and joins the 
congregation, every one of whom he blesses, placing 
his hand on their heads, 

The celebration of the Holy Eucharist is very 
frequent in the Coptic churches, immediately fol- 
lowing the ordinary service. 

On Palm Sunday, wreaths are blessed by the 
priest, to be worn during the year. On January 
18th, the anniversary of the baptism of Christ, 
men and boys plunge into the large font to be 
found in every church. On the eve of this 
festival, as well as on Holy Thursday, and on 
the festival of the Apostles, the priest washes the 
feet of the whole of the congregation. A rule 
to which the Copts attach great weight is the 
observance of fasts. 
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CHAPTER XXII 
THE ARIANS 


THIS was the name given to the followers of a 
great and widespread heresy which began to 
make itself felt in the Church about the begin- 
ning of the fourth century. The name is derived 
from Arius, its first open promulgator, a priest of 
the diocese of Alexandria. It hada distinct and 
well-marked place in the scale of heretical de- 
velopment. Throughout the second century, the 
Church was engaged in expressing definitely, 
and defending strenuously, the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity against a series of attacks, the effect 
of which was ‘‘to confound the Persons.’ The 
last and most important of these attacks was due 
to Sabellianism, which taught that there was but 
one Divine Person, and that the Word and the 
Holy Spirit were only emanations or functions of 
the Deity ; the one, assumed for a brief time to 
work out the mystery of redemption, the other to 
infuse life into the Church. In arguing against 
this, and in maintaining the distinction of the 
Divine Persons, there was danger of falling into 
an opposite error, viz., that of using language 
which would imply Writheigra Here, then, 
Arianism crept in. To avoid, as it seemed, the 
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two opposite dangers of Sabellianism and Tri- 
theism, it “divided the substance,” and so practi- 
cally attacked the doctrine of the Trinity from the 
opposite side. But the battlefield of both these 
heresies was the same, viz., the central truth of 
Christianity, 72, the Incarnation. If Sabellian- 
ism were true, the Incarnation became a mere 
accident of time. If Arianism were true, Jesus 
Christ was not God. The Athanasian Creed 
guards against these two opposite but consecu- 
tive forms of heresy in the well-known words, 
“neither confounding the Persons nor dividing 
the Substance.” 

The origin and method of Arius’s heresy can 
be clearly traced to Antioch. There the divinity 
of our Lord had already been attacked in the 
third century by Paul of Samosata and Lucian, 
the latter, as is asserted, being probably one of the 
teachers of Arius, 

Arius early became acquainted with the Mele- 
tian heresy, and was excommunicated; but he 
appears to have regained his position, as we 
ultimately find him, for many years, in charge of 
one of the great Alexandrian churches. It is 
alleged he was disappointed that one Alex- 
ander, and not himself, was appointed to suc- 
ceed Achillas in the patriarchal see ; and that his 
heretical opinions took easy root in a mind which 
had been long prepared by discontent and envy. 
Disputation succeeded to disputation, and find- 
ing by the end of 319 that hopes of a peace- 
able arrangement were at an end, the Bishop 
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Alexander prevailed on the majority of his presby- 
ters and deacons to join with him in subscribing 
a pastoral letter in which the followers of Arius 
were exhorted to renounce their heresy and to 
submit to the Church. At this, Arius and some 
of his adherents were led to withdraw into 
Palestine; but disputes and argumentations still 
went on. The whole aim of Arius, at this period 
of the controversy, was to treat the differences as 
unimportant, and only made of moment by the 
harsh behaviour of Alexander and the orthodox ; 
whilst, under cover of this, he himself should 
attempt to spread his heretical opinions in every 
possible way. Alexander, however, with the aid 
of Athanasius, then only a deacon, kept up the 
controversy both by word and pen. Matters 
became so serious that the Emperor Constantine 
intervened, but not succeeding in minimizing the 
subject under dispute, he summoned a general 
council of the whole Church to be held at Nicza, 
in Bithynia, in June, 325. About three hundred 
bishops were present, attended by a large number 
both of ecclesiastics and laymen. The Catholics 
framed their creed. They asserted that Jesus 
Christ was very God—the Arians, in effect, de- 
clared that he was a created being. Arius, 
together with two prelates, Secundus and Theonas, 
stood out, but all the others subscribed to this 
Nicene Creed, as it came to be called. 

For a brief space after the Nicene Council, the 
Church was comparatively at rest. During this 
interval, Alexander died and Athanasius succeeded 
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to the bishopric. Towards the end of 320, 
troubles began again, and we enter upon a long 
and weary history of intrigue, persecution, and 
violence, all intended to attack the faith which 
had been declared at Nicza, and to commit the 
Church to one form or another of the heresy. 
Now, the Catholics prevailed—now, the Arians. 
The Emperor Constantine interfered again and 
again. Arius, after having made a certain pro- 
fession of faith before the Emperor, was ordered 
to be restored to communion at a full assembly 
at Constantinople; but he died suddenly the 
very evening before the day appointed for the 
ceremony. 

In the meantime, all sorts of charges were laid 
at the door of Athanasius, but he rose superior to 
every danger—whether in prosperity or in defeat, 
in disgrace or in banishment, he was indefatigable 
as to the defence and confirmation of the faith. 
To this for many years he devoted all his strength 
and power—physical and mental. He died in 
373, worn out with his labours and privations. 
From this date to that of the Council of Con- 
stantinople (A.D. 381) the controversy was less 
vehement, and after sixty years from its rise it 
died down altogether. Certain spasmodic revivals 
have taken place, amongst which may be num- 
bered that associated with the name of Servetus, 
in the Reformation period, and with Dr, Samuel 
Clarke and Mr. William Whiston, in our own 
country, in the eighteenth century. Even now, 
Socinian opinions have not altogether disappeared 
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from amongst us, but they are accounted “un- 
orthodox” even amongst most dissenters. 


CHRISTIAN ART 


The introduction of Christianity into Egypt 
naturally wrought a complete change in the style 
of art and architecture. Most of the ancient build- 
ings were, in some parts, converted for use into 
churches, either by covering existing sculptured 
walls with plaster, painted with figures of saints 
and angels ; by introducing, as at Medinet Habu, 
a basilican type of structure within an existing 
ancient building ; or by erecting new places of 
worship which seem to have been (in their earliest 
form) basilican in type, the architectural details 
being derived from Byzantine sources. The fire 
of persecution through which the Christian com- 
munities so frequently passed expended some of 
its force in the ruin of their churches; and, as 
a result, those that remain have been so largely 
rebuilt that the original basilican plan is hard 
to make out. The introduction of domes also 
affected the buildings not a little, columns giving 
way to solid piers, which were necessary to carry 
arches and expanded roofs. It must not, how- 
ever, be forgotten that the architects of some of 
the principal Saracenic buildings were Copts, and 
that, were it not for the poverty of the Copts when 
they had to repair their shattered buildings, we 
should probably see no marked distinction between 
the Christian and Saracenic details, For instance, 
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the woodwork shows at best that there was no 
essential difference of style between the Sara- 
cens and their Christian neighbours. As has been 
said, there are many Coptic churches still existing 
in Old Cairo. They are very ancient, and present 
most interesting architectural features. Their 
conventual surroundings give them a remarkable 
character, and many artistic and literary treasures 
are associated with them. Some of these treasures 
have been recovered and brought to existing Euro- 
pean museums. The religious services carried on 
in the sacred buildings are of special archaic and 
primitive form, calculated to awaken the interests 
of the ecclesiologist and liturgiologist. 

So far as the writer could learn, the Liturgy 
is faithfully and reverently rendered, with many 
quaint and ancient ceremonies ; but the contempt 
and persecution to which the faith has been sub- 
jected by the Moslems during many centuries 
have not been without effect. It is to be hoped 
that under the wise and tolerant English rule a 
reformation may be wrought, as a result of which 
the Church should be purged of its errors and 
made worthy to assume its old position of sanctity 
and authority. 

Of late years, indeed, many efforts have been put 
forth to raise the condition of this ancient patri- 
archal see. Some agencies have tried proselytism, 
others—in a wiser way—have taken measures for 
training Coptic preachers. The movement was 
one in which the late Archbishop Tait took much 
interest, and would appear to be a feasible mode 
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of stirring up the dull embers of faith in such 
Churches as the Armenian and Assyrian, as well 
as in the one with which we are dealing. 

Dr. Sayce, a competent authority, boldly says: 
“It is with the Copts—that is to say, the Christian 
Egyptians—that our hope for the future well-being 
of Egypt must lie. Egyptian Mohammedanism is 
hopeless ; it is only among the Copts that we find 
the same fundamental principles of morality and 
action as exist among ourselves.” 
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INFLUENCE OF EGYPT AND NEIGHBOURING 
NATIONS UPON THE HEBREW PEOPLE 


PALESTINE—THE CRADLE OF THE JEWISH RACE 


Ecypt has a double interest, viz. that attaching 
to its own growth and civilization; and secondly, 
that appertaining to its influence on the pro- 
genitors of the Hebrews, on their laws, polity, 
religion, and national and social life. 

Many persons are particularly attracted by the 
latter survey, which has, indeed, been briefly 
treated of here and there in preceding chapters ; 
but, after all, it is only part of a larger subject, 
and it may not be amiss (as a fitting pendant to 
our theme) to deal with the matter on more 
general lines, so as to bring out the unique 
characteristics of Palestine as the cradle of the 
chosen people, and, also, to display the succes- 
sion of influences to which they were subjected 
from other races outside these limits; a succes- 
sion designed, doubtless, whether by way of 
attraction or repulsion, to carry on the moral 
and spiritual development of the people of the 
Lord, in whose lap—strange as it may seem to 
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the superficial observer—lay the destinies of all 
the nations of the earth. 

Subsequent to the troublous times attendant on 
the sack of Jerusalem in A.D. 70, by the Roman 
armies under Titus, the Holy Land lay fallow 
and enjoyed her Sabbath. 

After being several times captured by the Sara- 
cens, and then retaken, during the seventh and 
three following centuries, and also after having 
been in later times the scene of the wars of the 
Crusaders and other conflicts, Palestine was united 
to the Ottoman Empire by Selim I. in 1516. 
Unfortunately, under this withering and blighting 
rule it still remains. 

In 1094, Peter Gautier, afterwards called the 
Hermit, an enthusiastic French officer of Amiens 
(stung by the insults, cruelties, and extortions 
practised by the Moslems in respect of pilgrims 
to the holy places) began to preach the Crusades. 
The first of these—in 1og6—ended in the taking 
of Jerusalem by assault (July 15, 1099), and the 
setting up of Godfrey de Bouillon as king. The 
eighth and last was undertaken by Louis IX., 
surnamed the Saint, who ultimately died of the 
plague at Carthage, in Africa. In 1291, the 
Soldan captured Acre, the last foothold of the 
Crusaders in Syria, and drove the soldiers of 
the Cross out of the country. 

To the Crusades the Western world owes much 
in the way of a general awakening and quickening 
of interest in a common Christian policy, and of 
a welding together of conflicting interests to the 
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accomplishment of a specific end. The results 
in a geographical, commercial, and archeological 
sense were of great importance. Much good, 
and, alas, much evil (in a physical and moral 
aspect) resulted from the contact and conflict 
between the East and West—-for West was West, 
and East was East, even in those days. But this 
is by the way. A reference to the connection of 
the Crusaders with Palestine is here introduced 
but to warrant one conclusion amongst others, 
viz., that their identification of many of the sacred 
sites of old was often misleading, often, indeed, 
ludicrously false. Knights and priests arriving in 
Palestine were strangers to the country and its 
literature, and (although enthusiastic) ignorant, 
and illiterate. They used to land at Athlit, and 
journey thence to Nazareth and Jerusalem, fixing 
as many places as they could en. route. Athlit 
itself they regarded as the ancient Tyre—which 
was really many miles to the north. Meon, the 
home of Nabal, they fixed close by, because 
Mount Carmel was not far off, and Abigail came 
from Carmel. They did not recognize the fact 
that the Carmel of Abigail and Nabal was a city 
in the south of Judah! Knowing that Capernaum 
was a fishing town, they placed it on the Medi- 
terranean coast, and identified it with a fortress 
of their own day, the village now called Kefr Lam. 
Haifa was shown as a haven where Simon Peter 
used to fish. Sychar and Shechem were esteemed 
to be one and the same place. These are but samples 
of the recklessness and ignorance displayed. 
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During the nineteenth century, many explorers 
visited the country, and added to our knowledge. 
Especially are we indebted to Robinson, Burck- 
hardt, Van der Velde, Anderson, Poole, &c., for 
the geography, and to Russeger (in the year 
1836), Fraas, Lartet, Vignes, &c., for the geology. 
However (up to the middle of the century) there 
had never been any recognized party fully 
equipped for scientific investigation. This re- 
proach was taken away in 1864, when Jerusalem 
was surveyed by Captain Wilson, R.E. (at the 
expense of Lady Burdett Coutts), and an excellent 
map of the city published. 

This achievement whetted the interest of the 
general public, and on June 22, 1865, at a 
meeting held in Willis’s Rooms, it was decided 
to organize a ‘‘ Palestine Exploration Fund.” The 
first expedition in connection with this fund was 
sent out in 1864, under the above-named Captain 
Wilson and Lieutenant Anderson. In the follow- 
ing year, Lieutenant Warren was despatched to 
the Holy City, with a party of non-commissioned 
officers, to commence excavations at selected points. 

To 1870 belongs the survey of Sinai con- 
ducted by Major Palmer and Captain Wilson ; 
and to 1871 Professor Palmer’s journey through 
the Wilderness of the Wanderings. This eminent 
linguist and explorer was subsequently barbarously 
murdered in 1882. A price had been put upon 
his head by the rebels at Cairo some time before, 
and he was shot in obedience to the orders of 
Arabi Pasha. 
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The survey of Western Palestine was com- 
menced in 1872, and, two years later, Mons. 
Clermont Ganneau went out on his second 
archeological expedition. 

In 1877 the survey was resumed by Lieutenant 
Kitchener ; and, in 1881, Captain Conder com- 
menced the exploration of Eastern Palestine. 
Then came Professor Hull, who took up the 
geological investigation. During the next few 
years extensive tracts were plotted out by Herr 
Schumacher, especially in the Jaulan. 

As a result of the labours of these several 
agents, followed up by much patient work at 
home, we are now presented with a magnificent 
map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one 
inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed as the ordnance map of England, with 
every road and river marked and every conspi- 
cuous object filled in; with hills and mountains, 
rivers and brooks, correctly delineated and shaded ; 
with every vineyard, every spring of water, almost 
every clump of trees, set down in its place, and 
with thousands of names inserted that never 
appeared before on a map of Palestine. More- 
over, while there are 622 Scripture names of 
places west of the Jordan (out of these 360 being 
missing), the surveyors succeeded in finding more 
than 200 of them. This map contains 10,000 
names all told. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE HOLY LAND 


The Holy Land is not in size or physical 
characteristics proportioned to its moral and 
historical position, as the theatre of the most 
momentous events in the world’s history. It is 
but a strip of country about the size of Wales, 
on the very frontier of the East—that wonderful 
East to which we are ultimately indebted for 
our language, laws, art, science, philosophy, and 
religion. It is hemmed in between the great sea 
in the west and the enormous trench of the 
Jordan Valley on the east, by which it is effec- 
tually cut off from the mainland of Asia behind 
it. On the north, it is shut in by the high ranges 
of Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon and by the chasm 
of the Litany. On the south it is no less en- 
closed by the arid and inhospitable deserts of 
the upper part of the Sinaitic Peninsula. In all 
this we are reminded of the exclamation of the 
Psalmist: “As the mountains stand round about 
Jerusalem ”—-and the Holy Land no less than 
the Holy City—“so the Lord is round about 
His people from henceforth even for evermore’”’ 
(Ps. xxv. 2), 

To particularize still further, the position of 
Palestine on the map of the world—as the world 
was when the Holy Land first made its appear- 
ance in history—is a remarkable one. Firstly, 
as we have explained, it is on the very outpost 
—on the extreme western edge of the east. On 
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the shore of the Mediterranean it stands, as if 
it had advanced as far as possible towards the 
west, separated therefrom by that sea which 
(originally an effective barrier) proved, when the 
time arrived, to be no barrier at all, but rather 
the readiest means of communication, the high- 
way of nations, the wide waters of a great flood— 
along which (in these latter times) pass, day by 
day, the swelling argosies which take this course 
as the shortest between the extreme West and the 
extreme East. Thus, the Holy Land was open to 
all the gradual influences of the rising communities 
of the West, while it was saved from the retro- 
gression and decrepitude which have ultimately 
been the doom of all purely eastern States, whose 
connections were limited to an outlook in that 
direction only. Secondly, there was, however, one 
channel, and but one, by which it could reach, 
and be reached by, the great Oriental empires. 
The only road by which the two great rivals of 
the ancient world could approach one another—by 
which alone Egypt could get to Assyria, and Assyria 
to Egypt—lay along the broad, flat strip of coast 
which formed the maritime portion of the Holy 
Land, and thence by the Plain of the Lebanon 
to the Euphrates. Thirdly, after this, the Holy 
Land became (like the Netherlands in Europe) 
the convenient arena in which, in successive ages, 
the hostile Powers who contended for the empire 
of the East fought their battles. 

It is essentially a mountainous country. Not 
that it contains independent mountain chains, 
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as in Greece, for example, but that every part 
of the highland is in greater or less undulation. 
But it is not only a mountainous country. The 
mass of hills which occupies its centre is bordered, 
or framed, on both sides, east and west, by a 
broad belt of lowland, sunk deep below its own 
level. The slopes, or cliffs, which form, as it 
were, the retaining walls of this depression, are 
furrowed and cleft by the torrent beds which 
discharge the waters of the hills, and form the 
means of communication between the upper and 
lower levels. On the west, this lowland inter- 
poses between the mountains and the sea, and is 
the Plain of Philistia and of Sharon. On the 
east, it is the broad bottom of the Jordan Valley, 
deep down in which rushes the one river of Pales- 
tine to its lonely grave in the Dead Sea. 

Such is the first general impression of the 
physiognomy of the Land of Promise, set even 
like a seal in the signet of its Maker. As we have 
explained, it is a physiognomy compounded of 
the three main features already named—the 
plains, the highland hills, and the torrent beds. 
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INFLUENCE OF EGYPT AND NEIGHBOURING 


NATIONS UPON THE HEBREW PEOPLE 
(continued ) 


THE ISOLATION OF THE CHOSEN PEOPLE 


IN many ways, the Chosen People were literally 
“shut in.” The valleys on the two sides of the 
Palestinian watershed differ considerably in char- 
acter. Those on the east are extremely steep and 
jagged ; but (rugged and difficult as they are) they 
form the only access to the upper country from 
this side ; and every man (or body of men) who 
reached the territory of Judah, Benjamin, or 
Ephraim from the Jordan Valley, must have 
climbed one or other of them. The western 
valleys, though easier than those on the eastern 
side, are of such a nature as to present great 
difficulties to the passage of any large force en- 
cumbered by baggage. In fact, these mountain- 
passes really formed the security of Israel, The 
armies of Egypt and Assyria, as they traced and 
retraced their path between Pelusium and Car- 
chemish, must have looked at the long wall of 
heights which closed in the broad, level, roadway 
they were pursuing, as belonging to a country 
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with which they had no concern. It was to them 
a natural mountain fastness, the approach to 
which was beset with difficulties, while its bare 
hills, devoid of soil, were hardly worth the trouble 
of conquering, in comparison with the rich green 
plains of the Euphrates or the Nile, or even with 
the boundless corn-field through which they were 
marching. 

Two ranges of hills, running north and south, 
stand out as principal features of the country. 
The western range is between 2000 and 3000 
feet high, the eastern averaging about 1000 feet 
higher. 

The Jordan (de, the Descender), gathering its 
waters from three sources, but chiefly from a 
spring issuing from a cave at Banias, at the base 
of the Anti-Lebanon Mountains (about 1000 feet 
above the ocean level) falls rapidly, and (at a 
distance of 12 miles) passes through the marshy 
swamp known as the “Waters of Merom,” at 
about the level of the Mediterranean Sea. De- 
scending with the stream, we come, at a further 
distance of 10} miles, to the Lake of Galilee 
(otherwise, the Water of Chinneroth, the Lake of 
Gennesareth, or the Lake of Tiberias), 682 feet 
below the Mediterranean. Between the Lake of 
Galilee and the Dead Sea (called by the Jews the 
Salt Sea, the Sea of Arabah, or the Sea of the 
Plain) the distance, as the crow flies, is 65 miles, 
but the stream is so tortuous that its course 
measures about 200. In this distance, there are 
twenty-seven rapids, which are of such a nature 
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that they may be called “threatening,” besides 
many others of less consequence. The Dead Sea 
itself is 1290 feet below the Mediterranean—its 
length being 47 miles and its breadth ro, It has 
no outlet to the south, but gets rid, by evapora- 
tion, of all the water poured into it; hence its 
density is continually increasing. 

Thus, the Jordan occupies a valley or chasm 
which is deep as well as wide, and (together with 
its lake basins and their physical characteristics) 
constitutes the most remarkable depression of the 
kind on the face of the earth. It is a river that 
has never been navigable, untouched by hands 
dealing with transport and commerce, flowing into 
a sea that has never known a port; it has never 
been a highway to more hospitable coasts ; it has 
never possessed a fishery, and has never been able 
to boast of a single town of eminence upon its 
banks, Yet its stream is sanctified for ever as 
having supplied the water for the baptism of the 
Son of God! 

A pause may be made here to call attention to 
the remarkable characteristics of so many of the 
physical features of the Holy Land—a pause that 
may well be repeated, again and again, as we pro- 
ceed; but it may suffice this once to ask for a 
special concentration of thought on the unique 
nature of these various elements without specifi- 
cally calling a halt at every repetition. 

North of the Dead Sea, the Valley of the Jordan 
widens out into an extensive plain. Still further 
we have the Valley of Jezreel and the Great Plain 
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of Esdraelon. West of this, we round the pro- 
montory of Mount Carmel, where the road passes 
close to the shore; and then wend our way south- 
ward through the Plain of Sharon into the Plain 
of Philistia, and onward into the Valley of the 
Heat Wave and the Dark Shadow—the Desert of 
Sinai. Thus it is possible to travel all round with- 
out once climbing the hills; so that this central 
region is like an island, with plains round it 
instead of the ocean. It was, in fact, still more 
isolated, by having a second separating ring 
around the first; for, on the west, was the Medi- 
terranean Sea, navigated by the Phoenicians, who 
were traders and peaceably disposed; on the 
south and east—as we have said—were extensive 
deserts, and on the north were the mountains of 
Lebanon, sending down their roots to the sea- 
coast. There was, however, a way through the 
land, from Egypt to Mesopotamia, by the coast 
route, and northward through the passes of the 
Lebanon. The hills of Western Palestine do not 
afford much level tableland, for the torrents 
running off on each side, into the sea westward 
and the river eastward, cut the ground into deep 
gorges ; these (overlapping at their sources) leave 
a central wavy ridge, and (if we travel from north 
to south anywhere but along this ridge) we may 
have to cross torrent-beds 1000 feet deep. The 
eastern range is cut by gorges even more for- 
midable, of which the principal are the Arnon, the 
Jabbok, and the Hieromax. 

From Dan, originally Laish, in the north, to 
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Beersheba (the well of the Oath, or the well of 
the Seven) in the south, the country measured 
only 140 miles, and from the Jordan to the Dead 
Sea, some 40 or 50; a small country, even 
when we include the eastern hills and tableland 
adjacent (where the tribes of Reuben, Gad, and 
half Manasseh were ultimately quartered); yet 
sufficient for the tribes of Israel, even at the time 
of their greatest expansion, and in parts extremely 
fertile—in the season, abounding in pasture for 
the flocks and flowers for the wild bees; hence, 
in the figurative language of the East, “a land 
flowing with milk and honey.” 

Dan was a natural point for a northern limit, 
since there the ascent of Mount Hermon begins, 
there also we have one of the sources of the 
Jordan, 

Beersheba is one of the oldest places in Pales- 
tine, and is about as far south as a place can be 
without actually being in the desert. 

It is a truism to say that the visible physical 
features of a country depend upon its geological 
formation. The ranges of hills east and west of 
the Jordan are formed almost entirely of beds of 
cretaceous limestone, which were once continuous. 
The Jordan Valley coincides with a line of fault, 
7... a crack in the strata, conducing to oscillatory, 
or earthquake, movements, as the gradual shrinkage 
going on in the crust of our planet leads to a 
drop on one side or other of the fracture. In 
the case before us, the rocky formations cracked 
in an irregular line from north to south, and the 
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country west of this “fault” sank down bodily, 
so that the higher strata of rocks on that side 
abut now against the lower strata on the eastern 
side. Having this depression wherewith to begin, 
the rains and torrents have weathered the surfaces 
and gradually sculptured the valley into its present 
form. 

The oldest rocks—probably, indeed, amongst 
the oldest in the world—occupy the greater 
portion of the Sinaitic Peninsula, as well as the 
mountains bordering on the Gulf of Akabah (the 
north-eastern arm of the Red Sea), and extending 
northwards along the eastern side of the Wady 
el Arabah, 

The floor of the Dead Sea lies between 1200 
and 1300 feet below the surface of the sea itself, 
i.e. it descends to nearly as great a depth below 
its surface as the surface itself is below the level 
of the Mediterranean Sea, 

It is probable that, in early geologic times, the 
waters of the Jordan Valley flowed through the 
Dead Sea into the Gulf of Akabah; just as, in 
the same period, there might have been a natural 
communication by water between the Gulf of 
Suez and the Mediterranean. 

Not only, as we have remarked, do the physical 
features of a country depend upon its geological 
formation, but it cannot be questioned that the 
character and manner of life of the inhabitants 
are moulded and modified by these self-same con- 
ditions. Thus the mild, patient, character of the 
Egyptian cultivator befits the nature of that wide 
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alluvial stretch of fertile land which is watered by 
the Nile, The mountainous tracts of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula (formed, as we have said, of the oldest 
crystalline rocks of that part of the world) have 
become the abode of the Bedouin Arab, the hardy 
child of nature (whose hand is against every man, 
and against whom is the hand of all) who has 
adapted himself to a life in keeping with his wild 
surroundings. The great tableland of the Tih, 
less rugged and inhospitable than the mountainous 
parts of Sinai and Serbal, supports roving tribes 
(partly pastoral, and gradually assimilating their 
habits to the fellahin of Philistia and Palestine), 
who cultivate the ground, and, at the same time, 
rear large flocks and herds. 

It is interesting to note what the late Rev. 
Canon Tristram says of one special characteristic 
of the country :— 

«“ Although Hermon (which rises abruptly from 
its base near Lake Huleh, the ancient ‘ Waters of 
Merom’) is only 10,000 feet high, I am not aware 
of any mountain which rises so suddenly or so 
directly from its base. Take, for instance, Cha- 
mounix. If you want to go to the top of Mont 
Blanc, you know that Chamounix is many 
hundred feet above the platform of the Mediter- 
ranean. It is true that Mont Blanc is many 
thousand feet higher than Mount Hermon ; but, 
from its immediate base, it is not so high. When 
you get to the Grands-Mulets you are not so far 
from the summit of Mont Blanc as you are at 
Lake Huleh from the summit of Hermon. In 
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consequence of this you have brought together in 
that spot a greater contrast of produce (animal 
and vegetable) than I have found anywhere else. 
There is the arctic climate of the north on the 
tops of the mountains, and a tropical climate in 
the Jordan Valley, where, in the month of 
January, I have been glad to sleep in the open 
air, the thermometer never being below 80 degrees 
at midnight. At the east and south is found 
the dry, sandy, desert; so that you have four 
distinct climates within view of each other. I 
can stand on any of the hills of Judza and see 
the snow-capped tops of Hermon and Lebanon, 
and look over this vast desert eastward and 
down to the seething tropical valley of the Dead 
Sea. 

“Now, with all that, there is nothing in the 
physical character of the country which is strik- 
ing or phenomenal, as people would call it. It 
is about the most commonplace and ordinary 
country in the world that I have ever seen. 
There are no startling features in it, but there 
is endless variety, and I cannot help thinking 
that there is something very providential in the 
extraordinary variety brought together within a 
district of the Holy Land, which, after all, is not 
so large as the six northern counties of England ; 
because I remember that it was chosen as the 
country in which was written a Book, which 
was to be for the teaching and guidance of 
all mankind in every country and in every age ; 
and I know no spot in the world where there 
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could be found brought together so many pheno- 
mena of Nature, maritime and desert, mountain 
and plain, hill and valley, tropical, temperate, 
and arctic, as are brought together there, and 
(as we note) within the space of a few miles. 
Also when I remember that that Book was 
to be for the teaching of all men for all 
time, I feel that there is something providential 
in that ordering of circumstances which led to 
the selection of the only spot (so far as we 
know) in the whole world, in which there is 
such a variety of objects for the illustration, 
comparison, and elucidation of Sacred Writ as in 
that country of the Holy Land. Often when I 
have been in that country, there, on the ascent 
of one of its hills, and have noticed the variety 
of scenery brought into my view at one time, I 
have thought to myself, ‘What would the Bible 
have been if its pages had been written by men 
who had lived only in the monotonous valley of 
the Nile?’ ‘What would they have been able 
to pen, in the way of illustration, which would 
have come home to the heart of the English 
peasant?’ Again, if that Book were written (as 
indeed the Koran actually was written) by men 
who were familiar only with the phenomena of 
the Arabian deserts, how could it have come 
home to those who dwell on the shores of the 
sea? Had it been written by inhabitants of 
tropical India, how would it have come home to 
those who were familiar with ‘Snow and frost, 
wind and vapour, fulfilling His will’? In fact, 
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there are illustrations in the Scriptures taken 
from every ‘kind of natural phenomena, and 
yet—strange to say—none of these phenomena 
in themselves are very marked or startling.” ? 


1 Palestine, in its Physical Aspects. 
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INFLUENCE OF EGYPT AND NEIGHBOURING 
NATIONS UPON THE HEBREW PEOPLE 
(continued) 


UNIQUE CHARACTERISTICS 


A CONSIDERATION of the fauna and flora of 
Palestine also reveals very remarkable features, 
and convinces us that it is not to be regarded 
as a European country, but rather as an African 
outlier, while it has also strong affinities with 
Asia. In fact, it stands in the midst between 
three continents, and is (in a physical as well 
as an historic sense) the centre of the world, 
inasmuch as it contains an epitome of the life 
of the world, and does so just because it includes 
almost every variety of climate. In addition, we 
have seen how (in its successive contact with all 
the great nations of antiquity) its inhabitants were 
subjected to every variety of moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual experience. 

All these lines of thought and illustration tend 
but to one conclusion, viz. the suitability of 
Palestine to be (what in the fulness of time it 
actually did become) the grand theatre in which, 
before the eyes of all men, should be wrought 
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out, by Divine interposition, the thrilling drama 
of man’s redemption, 

So far we have spoken of the general character- 
istics of the Land of Promise—in a special sense 
the centre of the universe—which it pleased God 
to provide for the habitation of Israel—a peculiar 
Place fitted for a peculiar People, It remains to 
say something about the characteristics of the 
nations round about them, so near, in one sense, 
so far removed, in another—nations who, in turn, 
conquered them and brought them into bondage ; 
who, in this way, all unconsciously, became at the 
same time instruments of their oppression, and 
yet the indirect means of their giving up idolatry 
and taking to themselves renewed faith and trust 
in their Divine Leader and Judge. 

The portion of the earth occupied by the 
so-called descendants of Shem (Gen. x. 21-31) 
intersects the portions of the sons of Japheth 
and Ham, and stretches in an uninterrupted line 
from the Indian Ocean to the Mediterranean 
Sea, Beginning on the north-western extremity 
with Lydia, it includes Syria (Aram), Chaldza 
(Arphaxad), parts of Assyria (Asshur), of Persia 
(Elam), and of the Arabian Peninsula (Joktan). 

Somewhere, in mid-western Asia, we have one 
of the original centres at which the human race 
originated, and spread out into these various 
communities. 

If the genealogy of Genesis x. be right, the 
Canaanites were Hamites, The alternation of hill 
and dale in Palestine was such that the dwellers 
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within its borders—even as in Greece—were split 
up into well-marked divisions. Probably, how- 
ever, they were originally of diverse origin, some 
of them certainly being Semites. Hence, when 
Joshua entered the land, we find seven tribes 
discriminated, viz., Canaanites, Hittites, Hivites, 
Perizzites, Girgashites, Amorites, and Jebusites— 
the Gibeonites, who imposed upon Joshua, being 
a separate tribe. 

At this time, the wickedness of Be is said 
to have been very great. We gather as much 
from the previous history of the destruction of 
the cities of the plain, where nameless vices 
were practised. The people of Israel were ap- 
pointed to be the executioners of the Divine 
decree, but they did not carry out the policy of 
extermination to the bitter end, for divers remnants 
of the various tribes were left, who afterwards 
proved to be a thorn in their side and a snare. 

At the period when they come on the scene of 
Scripture history, the people of the land had 
reached a moderate degree of civilization, and 
were probably given to commerce as well as to 
agriculture and fishing; but the influence exercised 
by them over the Israelites was negative rather 
than positive, the relation being not that between 
neighbour and neighbour, but between culprit and 
executioner, 

The Hittites appear to have been an offshoot 
from a race of considerable size and power. This 
has been made apparent only of late years as the 
result of the decipherment of early inscriptions. 
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Abraham came into contact with them when 
they were settled near the locality which (under 
its new name of Hebron) was afterwards to 
become one of the most famous cities of Pales- 
tine. It was originally known as Kirjath-arba, 
and perhaps, also, as Mamre (Gen. xxiii. Ig, XXV. 9). 
At that time the propensities of the tribe appear 
to have been commercial rather than military. 
At a later period, their quiet habits seem to have 
vanished, inasmuch as they took part against the 
invader in equal alliance with the other tribes 
of Canaan. The Egyptian annals tell us of a 
very powerful confederacy of Hittites, with whom 
Sethy I. (1320-1300 B.C.) waged war. We first 
find that king in Galilee, storming the walled city 
of Kadesh (which must not be confounded with 
the place of the same name on the Orontes); and, 
after harrying the Amorites, and probably taking 
Kadesh, pushing northwards against the Hittites, 
Again, in the Assyrian inscriptions, as lately de- 
ciphered, there are frequent references to a nation 
of Khatti, or Khetz, whose territory lay in the 
valley of the Orontes, and who were sometimes 
assisted by the dwellers on the sea-coast—pro- 
bably the Phoenicians. The Khatti are now con- 
sidered to be the Hittites, one of whose wings 
we find settled in the land of Canaan. 

It is interesting to note that these inscriptions 
give us glimpses of a great and powerful empire 
stretching from the Euphrates to the Euxine, and 
pushing its borders to the confines of Egypt ; 
against which on the one hand, as against Assyria 
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on the other, it waged war for a thousand years. 
The Hittites appear in history for the first time 
in the inscription of a certain Sargon, King of 
Agané, about 1900 B.c., and they disappear from 
history in the inscription of another Sargon, the 
father of Sennacherib (Isa. xx. 1), 717 B.c. About 
the thirteenth century B.c. they had overrun Syria ; 
the islands and shores of the Mediterranean gave 
forth their piratical hordes; the sea was covered 
with their light galleys and swept by their strong 
oars. Widely distributed relics evidence their 
proficiency in certain departments of the arts. 
They smelted silver and wrought in bronze, they 
were skilful lapidaries and carvers in ivory ; and 
(more important still) the independent system of 
picture-writing they possessed offers an obvious 
source from which the Asianic syllabary might 
have been obtained. Unfortunately, the key of 
interpretation to the Hittite inscriptions them- 
selves is still lacking;’ but we know enough to 
assure us that the contact of the Israelites with 
this people must have been more fruitful than it 
was with many of the nations round about them ; 
and we are not surprised to find notices of per- 
sonal contact, such as are evinced by the mention of 
Abimelech the Hittite (1 Sam. xxvi. 6) and Uriah 
the Hittite, included in the thirty-seven of David’s 
bodyguard, the latter certainly being one of the 
most devoted and finely chivalrous characters of 


1 We note, with interest, that Prof. Sayce is meeting with increasing 
success in his attempts to decipher the Hittite script. See recent 
publications of the Society of Biblical Archzeology. 
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the Old Testament (2 Sam. xxili. 39, Xi. 3, II, 17; 
t Chron, xi.'41), 

Phoenice, or Phoenicia (derived from the Greek 
name for a palm-tree), is the name given to a 
tract of country (of which Tyre and Sidon were 
the principal cities) to the north-west of Palestine, 
along the coast of the Mediterranean Sea. The 
land was inhabited by an industrious and hardy 
race, given over to trade and commerce. Ships 
from their harbours swept the seas in all direc- 
tions, and even penetrated into Cornwall in the 
quest for tin and other minerals. 

The Phoenician tongue belongs to that family 
of languages called Semitic, and is so closely 
allied to Hebrew that Phoenician and Hebrew 
(though different dialects) may practically be 
regarded as the same language. 

Concerning the original race to which the 
Phoenicians belonged, nothing can be known with 
certainty, because they are found already estab- 
lished along the Mediterranean Sea at the earliest 
dawn of authentic history. There is no precise 
record of their origin; but there is one point 
respecting their race which can be stated to 
be in the highest degree probable, which, too, 
has peculiar interest as bearing on the Jews, viz., 
that the Phoenicians were of the same race as 
the Canaanites. 

For many years after the settlement of the 
Israelites under Joshua, they had no dealings 
with the Phoenicians, who were held suspect, by 
reason of their connection with the people whom 
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the Israelites were commissioned to drive out 
and destroy. Ultimately, however, a rapprochement 
was effected. Up to the time of David, not one 
of the twelve tribes—strange to say—possessed a 
single harbour on the sea-coast. They had learned 
to dread and fear the sea, hence it was impossible 
that they could become a commercial people ; 
but (from the time that David conquered Edom) 
an opening for trade was afforded to the Israelites. 
The command of Ezion-geber, near Elath, in the 
land of Edom (probably at the northern extremity 
of the Gulf of Akabah, near the spot Tabar, where 
the Turkish troops were encamped in 1906 in 
defiance of the English arms), enabled them to 
engage in the navigation of the Red Sea, and they 
naturally turned to the Phoenicians to instruct 
them in the building and handling of vessels 
and in the intricacies of navigation generally. 
The fact of Palestine becoming the granary of the 
Phoenicians explains the reason for the friend- 
ship, which lasted many years. 

After the division of the Hebrews into two 
kingdoms, there is no trace of any friendly rela- 
tion between the kingdom of Judah and the 
Phoenicians, save through the occasional channel 
of the kingdom of Israel. 

The religion of the Phoenicians is a subject of 
vast extent and considerable perplexity in details ; 
but of its general features as bearing upon the 
religion of the Hebrews, there is no doubt. As 
opposed to Monotheism, it was.a Pantheistical 
personification of the forces of nature; and, in 
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its more philosophical shadowing forth of the 
Supreme Powers, may be said to have repre- 
sented the male and female principles of re- 
production. In its popular form, it was especially 
a worship of the sun, moon, and planets—the 
most beautiful, and, perhaps, the most natural, 
form of idolatry ever presented to the human 
imagination. To the Israelites this worship 
was a constant temptation to polytheism and 
idolatry. Not only so, it was carried on with 
rites and orgies of an abominable description. 
It sanctioned dreadful superstitions, that, e.g., of 
burning children in sacrifice to a god. Further, 
parts of the Phoenician religion, especially the 
worship of Astarte, tended to encourage dissolute- 
ness, and to sanctify impurities of the vilest char- 
acter even in relation to temple worship. 

Ahab, the King of Israel, made a treaty with 
the Phoenicians, which was cemented by his 
marriage with Jezebel, daughter of Ethbaal 
(“ Baal’s friend”), King of the Zidonians. He 
likewise went and served Baal, and adored him; 
he reared up an altar inthe house of Baal which 
he had built in Samaria; and he likewise made a 
grove (an Asherah) wherein to worship (1 Kings 
XVi. 31, 32, 33). 

Cut off from the Temple at Jerusalem, and the 
other sacred places of Judzea, as well as from the 
legitimate priesthood, the Northern Kingdom of 
Israel was placed at an enormous disadvantage in 
respect of religious privileges. Little wonder, then, 
that both prince and people gradually lapsed into 
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idolatry. At the first, there was a semblance of 
sincerity—they set up images to remind them of 
the sacred principles of the worship of Jehovah. 
This was the false worship of the true—but, in the 
time of Ahab, the mask was thrown aside, and 
the true worship of the false was introduced and. 
encouraged—thus the breach was made complete 
between the Almighty and His covenant people. 
Immediately after the declaration referred to 
above in the First Book of the Kings, one of the 
most romantic figures in the whole of Old Testa- 
ment history comes on the scene with dramatic 
suddenness—without father, without mother, with- 
out descent—being thus introduced to us: “And 
Elijah the Tishbite, who was of the inhabitants of 
Gilead, said unto Ahab, ‘As the Lord God of 
Israel liveth, before Whom I stand, there shall not 
be dew, nor rain, these years, but according to my 
word’” (1 Kings xvil. 1). 

This was but the beginning of a series of 
judgments, culminating many years after in the 
descent of the Assyrian, like a wolf on the fold, 
who carried off the bulk of the people into 
captivity, and harried the remnant that was left. 

So fell the kingdom of the Ten Tribes, never to 
be reconstituted. Doubtless there are people still 
who seek to identify the Afghans, the Japanese, 
and even the English people, with the descend- 
ants of the lost Ten Tribes; and are so con- 
stituted that they believe one bad reason in favour 
of a certain conclusion rather than ten good 
reasons against it. 
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The term Phcenician is a word wherewith to 
conjure, but, unfortunately, almost all that we 
know about this people is at second hand; since, 
if they ever had a literature or native chronicles, 
these have not survived. Piecing together classical 
tradition and references in Egyptian and Hebrew 
records, we gather that, for some three centuries 
onwards from 1600 B.Cc., Phoenicia was a depen- 
dency of the Pharaohs. There was a Syrian 
quarter at Memphis, the capital of Egypt, in 1250 
B.c. Hiram appears to have refounded Tyre in 
1028 B.c., from which time dates its commercial 
importance ; while the settlement of its future great 
rival, Carthage, is assigned to the early years of 
the eighth century before our era. The decay 
of the Minoan civilization, which followed as one 
of the many results of the Dorian invasion in the 
twelfth century B.c., gave the Phoenicians their 
chance. They overran the A®gean Sea, and 
retained the dominant power throughout the 
whole Mediterranean, until the Greeks, reviving 
their ancient traditions, expelled them from their 
waters, and finally broke their supremacy when 
Tyre was sacked by Alexander the Great in 
332 B.c. Their commercial pre-eminence enabled 
them to impose upon the Greeks that alphabet 
which was the vehicle for the preservation of 
the intellectual wealth of the Hellenes and of all 
Western literature that followed theirs. 

Between their rise and decline, the Phoenicians 
had put the alphabet into practically its present 
form and secured its adoption by the Greeks, 
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and ultimately by the nations of Western Europe. 
We are uncertain as to the origin of this alphabet. 
It will probably never be absolutely settled whether 
its characters are modifications of the Egyptian, 
or the Hittite, or the Cretan, or the Cypriote, 
or mere abbreviated forms of a picture-writing 
peculiar to the Phoenicians themselves. Putting 
together, however, fragments of facts which are no 
longer conjectural, it would seem that it was rather 
compounded from various sources, the selection 
and modification of the several characters being 
tuled by convenience—that convenience being, 
primarily and essentially, commercial. 
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INFLUENCE OF EGYPT AND NEIGHBOURING 


NATIONS UPON THE HEBREW PEOPLE 
(continued) 


MESOPOTAMIA 


THE land in which the original barbaric state 
most quickly developed into an organized com- 
munity, possessing a rapidly progressing civiliza- 
tion, was, probably, what we now know as 
Mesopotamia. Naturally, we find the explanation 
of this fact in the physical position and climatic 
conditions prevailing in that part of the world. 
Here the river Tigris, the easternmost (1100 
miles long), and the Euphrates (1700 miles), two 
of the rivers poetically associated with Eden, rise 
in the highlands of Armenia, enclose the vast 
region called Mesopotamia, and ultimately join to 
form one river, the Shat-el-Arab (100 miles), which 
flows into the Persian Gulf. Probably, long ago, 
the first-named rivers had independent estuaries ; 
but now, owing to the formation of an accumula- 
tion of débris at their respective mouths (like unto 
the Delta of the Nile and the seven outlets of that 
stream), they have united to form one estuary, 
the delta of which has been steadily advancing, as 
time went on. 
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In this favoured region, nature provided a large, 
flat, area of alluvial soil, a favourable climate, 
adequate means of water transit, and, ultimately, 
ready access to the ocean through the Persian 
Gulf ; thus furnishing facilities for a large and 
profitable trade in respect both of exports and 
_Iimports. All these advantages contributed to the 
building up of national and individual wealth, 
to the advent of a leisured class, to the study of 
letters, art, science, surveying, philosophy, and 
religion. As we have seen, this state of things 
was paralleled, under similar conditions, in the 
Valley of the Nile. 

The oldest inhabitants of Mesopotamia (rightly 
so named as being “between the rivers”) are 
called Akkado-Sumerians; the Akkadians being 
settled on the highlands and the Sumerians on 
the plains of that region. The racial affinities of 
these peoples are not strictly determined ; some 
scholars holding that they are of Finno-Turkic 
origin, others that they belong to the Tartar- 
Mongolic branch. Apparently they come of a 
Turanian stock. Neither is it known at what 
period they migrated into Chaldzea ; since (at the 
dawn of history) they are already submerged in 
the Semitic conquering race. Some thousands of 
years before Christ, Chaldza had been invaded 
by the people afterwards known as Babylonians ; 
whose primitive home (in common with that of 
other Semites, such as the Hebrews and Pheeni- 
cians) is conjectured to have been in South 
Arabia. The Babylonians, mixing their blood 
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with that of the conquered people, settled as 
agriculturists on the rich alluvial lowlands, whilst 
an offshoot from them—the Assyrians—occupied 
the mountainous and wooded country to the 
north of the great rivers, keeping their Semitic 
purity of descent. These “ Romans of the East,” 
as they have been called, were soldiers and 
merchants, strong in the conviction that “trade 
follows the flag” ; and so embarking in many an 
aggressive enterprise to beat the Phoenicians and 
other rivals in commerce. But resting on the 
sword alone, and possessing a hard, cold, cruel, 
nature, the Assyrian Empire ultimately perished 
by the sword, 

As for the Akkadians (using this term to in- 
clude all the pre-Semitic inhabitants), they had 
passed the barbaric stage when they invaded 
Chaldza. They knew the use of metals, they 
were skilful architects, and (what was of import- 
ance in the marshy districts where dams and 
canals were indispensable) good engineers ; their 
laws mark an advanced social organization ; their 
writing had developed from pictorial to syl- 
labic ; and their literature (besides recording the 
details of their daily life) supplies the key to a 
religion which profoundly influenced the Baby- 
lonians, and, through them, the Hebrews—thus 
ultimately affecting the whole of Christendom 
and the world. 

This religion was a blend of higher and lower 
ideas. At base it was Shamanistic. Natural 
phenomena—sun, moon, stars, the earth, and so 
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forth—were worshipped; but (as in all other 
religions which teach us that that which touches 
man more closely in his affairs and relations 
has the firmer hold) there was an active belief 
in magic, with its allied apparatus of charms, 
spells, and incantations. Side by side with for- 
mule, embodying superstitions common to bar- 
baric folk all the world over, we find penitential 
psalms, appeals to the great gods, and spiritual 
utterances, some of which approach in fervour 
the sacred poetry of the Hebrews. All this body 
of literature, secular and sacred, made up the vast 
store of books in the libraries, whose translation 
and interpretation furnish one of the most bril- 
liant successes of modern scholarship, and whose 
contents bring home to us the priceless value of 
the art of writing to mankind. The wealth of 
these memorials may be judged from the fact 
that there are 100,000 Chaldaic inscriptions in 
the British Museum alone, of which unfortunately 
no more than 30,000 have yet been deciphered. 
We are struck with amazement at the vast anti- 
quity represented by the oldest of these remains 
and writings. £.g., Nippur or Nuffar, in Northern 
Babylonia, was a great and flourishing city, and its 
temple, dedicated to Bel, the religious centre of 
the dominant people of the world, at a period 
as much prior to the time of Abraham as the 
time of Abraham is prior to our own day. 
Written records have been discovered there 
6000 years old, proving that writing and civi- 
lization were then by no means in their infancy. , 
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Furthermore, explorations have shown that Nippur 
possessed a history extending backward at least 
2000 years before the earliest written documents, 
Thus the date of the founding of the Temple 
of Bel and the first settlements in this city must 
be placed between 6000 and 7000 B.c. All this 
is of moment when we are considering the state 
of civilization prevalent in that part of the country 
whence the Abrahamic immigration proceeded ; 
and the state of knowledge of letters, of books, 
and of the art of writing possessed by the earliest 
compilers of those records, which were ulti- 
mately compressed into the earliest books of the 
Bible. 

Speculation is rife as to the influence exercised 
upon the mind of Abraham by his first surround- 
ings. Traditionally he is said to have been the son 
of Terah (Gen. xi. 26), a maker of idols, accord- 
ing to an old Jewish legend, and to have come 
from Ur, a city of the Chaldzans (Gen. xi. 28). 

We note that Abraham belonged to a race 
which had attained to a high degree of civiliza- 
tion, which spread out-its arms on every side, 
which had command of land and sea routes in 
every direction. Moreover, he must have been 
familiarized with many of the details relating to 
Babylonian law, custom, and religion, such as 
the priesthood, sacrifice, and moral and cere- 
monial observance. 

Naturally, this race was divided into two great 
classes, viz. the business and commercial folk, 
dwelling near the river and the sea and in great 
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cities; secondly, agriculturists, a simpler and 
less instructed folk, wandering (according to 
regular routine) from pasture to pasture, from 
well to well—like the Bedawin of the present day 
in adjacent regions. 

Abraham belonged to the latter class. The 
account of his Call indicates the migration with 
well-marked characteristics to the westward. The 
first settled halting-place was Haran, or Padan- 
Aram, where a contingent was left when the 
main party resumed its march to the land of 
Canaan. 

Ur has been tentatively identified with the 
modern Mugheir (“the mother of Bitumen”). 
There the earliest known kings of Shumir resided, 
and, besides that, it was the principal commercial 
mart of the country. For (strange as it may ap- 
pear, when we look at a modern map and observe 
the ruins 150 miles from the sea), Ur, or Eridu, 
was then a maritime city, with harbour and docks. 
Through the accumulation of alluvium brought 
down by the two great rivers, the Babylonian 
territory has steadily increased from age to age, 
and the waters of the gulf have been pushed back. 
Originally Ur lay very near the mouth of the 
Euphrates. The city was devoted to the wor- 
ship of the Moon-god, Sin, frequently called “the 
God of Thirty,” in allusion to his function as 
the measurer of time by months. Here stood 
the great temple of the god. Here also was a 
college of sorcerer-priests. The distance from 
Ur to Haran, in Northern Mesopotamia, was 
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considerable, but the way lay along the line of 
the river, and’ by the common route of travel. 
It is remarkable that Haran (charran=caravan), 
like Ur, was a city of the Moon-god; there 
would therefore be as much reason for forsaking 
it as there was for quitting Ur; hence, Abraham’s 
departure for Canaan, where he built altars suc- 
cessively at Shechem, Bethel, and Mamre—all 
afterwards accounted holy places. For years 
the tribe travelled without dividing, from one 
pasture to another, into Egypt and back again, 
until the separation of Lot from his kinsman. 
To the end of his life Abraham was a wanderer, 
inheriting the Land of Promise only by faith. 

This territory was then in the possession of 
certain Semitic tribes who received Abraham only 
on sufferance, and exacted payment for any 
supplies of food and water he required for him- 
self and his cattle, and even for the portion of 
land needed as a burial-place for Sarah. The 
account given of this purchase in Gen. xxiii. 15, 
is typical of the niceties of Eastern bargaining 
even in the present day—the anxiety on the part 
of the seller to effect a good sale being marked 
by an attitude of pseudo-generosity or polite 
indifference. 

The tenacity with which, in that thirsty land, 
the first-comers hold to the natural supplies of 
water is illustrated by the history of Jacob’s well, 
In the neighbourhood of Sychar, there is an 
abundance of streams, but (when the patriarch 
settled there) all these streams were appropriated, 
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so that when he wanted a constant supply he 
was compelled to dig a well for his exclusive use 
(Gen. xxxiil. 19, xlviii. 2 ; Joshua xxiv. 32). 

‘We are required to note the traditional lore 
possessed by Abraham and his followers at the 
time of their migration, and also the possibility 
of occasional communication with the home they 
had quitted. 

In the case before us, the civilization of the 
Babylonians was passed on, and their religious 
traditions must either have directly influenced the 
compilers of the Book of Genesis, or have been 
derived from an earlier source common to the 
two peoples. 

These traditions are recorded on tablets like 
unto those now exhibited in the British Museum. 
It is remarkable that such records should be 
still in existence, notwithstanding the flight and 
ravages of Time. In Mesopotamia there was but 
little stone, hence the use of clay in the prepara- 
tion of cylinders, tablets, and seals. On these— 
when the material was soft—were inscribed (with 
a stylus) wedge-shaped or cuneiform (Lat., cuneus, 
a wedge) characters. The objects were then cal- 
cined, thus becoming practically indestructible— 
burnt clay being one of the few things of that 
nature known to man, These curious cuneiform 
characters were employed alike in Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, and other Oriental empires of past renown. 
The very existence of these relics was forgotten 
for some 1600 years and (when they were 
unearthed from the rubbish-heaps of centuries) 
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no one dreamed that any serious meaning could 
attach to the fantastic, angular-shaped characters 
which covered so many myriads of bricks and 
tablets. In 1621 Pietro della Valle, a Spanish 
traveller, visited the famous ruins of Persepolis, 
and appears to have been the first to sus- 
pect that the arrow-headed signs were inscrip- 
tions, although he was unable to decipher them. 
The ignorant and superstitious inhabitants of 
the neighbourhood looked upon the texts with 
greater awe than they did upon the winged 
monsters whose images loomed over the plain. 
They were to them symbols of magic import, 
which, if duly pronounced, would call the dead 
to life, restore the past, and unlock the hidden 
treasures guarded by the lions and bulls so grimly 
carved in stone! 

In certain places, whole libraries have been 
recovered, with the clay “volumes” arranged on 
shelves ; ¢.g.. a French explorer found at Tello 
(in South Chaldza) about 32,000 of them, still 
set out in the order in which they had been 
arranged in the age of Gudea, an early king 
flourishing about 3300 B.c.! This library had 
been involved in a sudden destruction when the 
whole city was totally destroyed by fire, and the 
clay records remained buried beneath the ruins 
for more than twenty centuries. The Assyrian 
scribes believed that books were under the special 
protection of the gods, and their belief has cer- 
tainly been justified in this particular case. One 
of their chief towns was named Kirjath-Sepher, z.c., 
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the City of Books. Was it there that an Assyrian 
Carnegie first founded a free library ? 

By the way, it may here be remarked that in 
Babylonia, even 2000 years before Christ, caravan 
journeys, long coastal voyages, circulating libraries, 
and a letter post, with facilities for registration, 
were all in a high state of organization ! 


CHAPTER ARV 


INFLUENCE OF EGYPT AND NEIGHBOURING 
NATIONS. UPON THE HEBREW PEOPLE 
(continued) 


CONTACT OF LITERATURE WITH THE BIBLE 


THE so-called “Creation” tablets give the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian accounts of the making of 
the world, and the Gesdubar, or Gilgamish, series 
(so named from a mythical hero, the Babylonian 
Noah) includes their version of the legend of the 
Flood. The documents now to be seen in the 
British Museum were inscribed about the seventh 
century before Christ, to which date must probably 
be attributed the written version of the stories 
they contain. The legends from which these 
were derived must have been in a fluid state 
of oral tradition in Babylonia from remote 
antiquity. 

It should be noted that the accounts in the 
Book of Genesis far surpass those above referred 
to, in elevated grandeur and consistency, more 
particularly in the Theistic and spiritual essence 
they involve. 

By way of illustration, certain statements more 
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or less in common may be furnished. Reference 
is made in the two series to :— 


The origination of the world out of a watery chaos ; 
A firmament, or great vault of heaven ; 
Magical trees of Life and of Knowledge ; 
A wily scorpion ; 
An island of the blest ; 
Hades, or an underground world ; 
Hymns ending with the note-—“ Amen” ; 
Festivals of the New Moon, the Springtime, the New 
Year ; 
The seventh day lucky and unlucky days; 
Days and seasons of humiliation and thanksgiving ; 
Temples, Priesthood, Sacrifices ; 
Holy of Holies and Holy Place ; 
Image of the deity within ; 
Ark. Two tables of testimony ; 
Cherubim ; 
Golden Table. Shew-bread ; 
Altar in outer court ; 
Basin of bronze. Holy water ; 
Dedication of children to temple service ; 
Tithes ; 
Magical threads and phylacteries ; 
Bethels or Holy Places, High Places, Groves, Asherah 
Images, Teraphim, &c. &c. 


Further, in respect of customs—to take but one 
instance—private ownership was the keynote of 
Babylonian social life. We find this also exem- 
plified by Abraham in his dealings with “the 
people of the land” (Gen. xxiii. 7). The family 
government was both patriarchal and matriarchal, 
and we learn that Sarah owned a female slave 
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(Gen. xvi. 1), and (as was customary in certain 
cases) made her over to her husband in view of 
her own childlessness. Payment was offered to 
the father of the bride. So the eldest servant of 
Abraham’s house took presents for the family 
of Rebekah (Gen. xv. 2, xxiv. 22). 

A sample of the unexpected “finds” in store 
for the archzologist and the student of Compara- 
tive Religion is furnished by the recent discovery 
of a Body of Laws, which must have been known 
to Abraham and his descendants, and of which 
certain elements were probably incorporated by 
Moses in his Moral and Ceremonial Codes.1 

The actual recovery in 1go1 of such a Code 
in Babylon, amongst the ruins of Persepolis or 
Susa (Esther’s Shushan=the Palace), constituted 
as great a triumph for Assyriology as the discovery 
of Neptune in 1846 exhibited for astronomy. 

The tablets were brought from the Library of 
Assur-bani-pul, King of Assyria, about 650 B.C. 
—the grandson of that Sennacherib, to whom 
Hezekiah was compelled to pay tribute. 

The actual Code was inscribed on a pillar of 
black diorite, and is written in cuneiform char- 
acters. On the face of this pillar, is a bas-relief 
of the God of Justice, who is represented as over- 
looking all the doings of mortals. Dr. Meissner 
considers that the Code itself dates back to the 
first dynasty of Babylon, and to Khammurabi, its 
sixth king. Some scholars have endeavoured to 
identify this monarch with Amraphel, King of 


* See The Oldest Laws in the World, by C. Edwards (Watts & Co.). 
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Shinar, one of the kings who joined with Arioch, 
Cherdorlaomer, and Tidal in their expedition 
against the heads of the confederacy of the cities 
of the Plain—which kings: ultimately came into 
collision with Abraham (Gen. xiv. 1). Probably, 
however, he belongs to an earlier epoch. 

It was not until the thirty-first year of his 
reign that he secured peace for Babylonia by 
driving away the invading Elamites from the 
borders of his land. After this success he seems 
to have devoted his energies to the codification 
of the laws which had previously existed for many 
years, analogously to our body of Common Law. 

The Code consists of at least 282 sections. 
These mainly deal with directions for the due 
administration of justice in regard to such sub- 
jects, amongst many others, as the following :— 
The position and rights of women, minors, and 
slaves ; the laws of divorce as affecting property 
and the custody of the children; the /ex: tahonts, 
i.e. the law of like for like, tit for tat, a tooth 
for a tooth; offences against the person, and 
the regulation of blood feuds; the recovery and 
restoration of stolen goods; the regulation of 
wages, price of commodities, &c.; the forms to be 
observed in entering into contracts ; and the like. 

Certain parts of the writing formerly existing 
on the tablets are erased, but enough remains to 
testify to the wisdom and justice which inspired 
these laws, and to the thoroughness with which 
they appear to have been imbued for the purpose 
of being carried into effect. 
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In so many words, we do not find exhibited 
the Moral Code on which these enactments were 
based, but its principles could not have been very 
different from those afterwards delivered by the 
great Jewish Lawgiver to the Chosen People amid 
the majestic and lurid grandeur of Sinai. The 
similarity of many articles of the ceremonial and 
punitive law to those in the Books of Moses is 
very marked. 

In Assyria we find a later civilization than that 
of Babylonia, owing to a less favourable physical 
position. Its culture was founded on that of 
Babylon, even as that of Rome on Greece. Its 
religion had late affinities with the beliefs of its 
overshadowing neighbour. It was a land of stone, 
yet the architecture of Babylonia was preserved 
in connection with wood as the chief material, 
even as in Egypt, where many of the stone 
edifices copied the forms in wood of the build- 
ings which preceded them. The government of 
Assyria rested on a military rather than on an 
industrial basis. 

The life of the rulers was active and energetic, 
largely devoted to sport and war. The character 
of the race generally was cruel, exacting, and 
despotic. On the slabs lining the walls of their 
palaces, the conqueror is frequently represented 
with his foot on the neck of his captives, or even 
drawing them on with a hook fastened in the 
lip or nose (2 Kings xix. 28; Isa. xxxvii. 29.5 
Ezek. xxix. 4, Xxxvill. 4 ; Amos iv. 2). 

Education was confined to the upper classes, 
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not being diffused, as in Babylon. The ordinary 
existence of the community was hard—the workers 
going barefoot. The king was esteemed as a god. 
Liberty and life were alike at the disposition of the 
despot and his creatures. Ever and anon, savage 
uprisings took place, the people washing out their 
injuries in blood. 

In public life, the position of women was in- 
significant, and it is but rarely that they are repre- 
sented on the slabs. The art of the people was a 
male art. 

Their public edifices were vast in size and won- 
derful alike in conception and execution. The 
temples of the gods and the palaces of the kings 
were spacious and magnificent, profusely deco- 
rated, and guarded at the entrance by grim figures 
of winged lions, the walls within being resplendent 
with pictures of life and movement, glowing, more- 
over, with intensity of colour. 

Their religion was mainly a copy of that of 
Babylonia, with one exception—the supreme God 
being the deified State, represented by the monarch. 
The tolerance distinguishing the Babylonian reli- 
gion was foreign to that of Assyria. 

The government was constituted on a military 
basis. To this corresponded a bureaucratic or- 
ganization, a priestly caste, an industrial pro- 
letariat. We have recovered certain titles borne 
by their great men, viz., Rab-mag, Head of the 
Magi; Rab-sa-ris, Head of the Eunuchs ; Rab- 
sha-Keh, Head of the Cupbearers; Tartan, Com- 
mander-in-Chief (Jer. xxxix. 3; Isa, xxxvi. 2 5 
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2 Kings xviii. 17. Vide Matt. xxiii. 7; John 
ingS), . 

The Assyrians were stern warriors, furious in 
onslaught, unsparing in pursuit. Their army 
formed the model for that of Babylon, while the 
converse was the case in respect of their navy. 

Ultimately, the conquest by them of Phoenicia 
and Babylonia introduced a commercial spirit 
into the general activities of the people. But as 
in so many other cases, success led to slackness, 
the weakening of patriotic feeling, and the devo- 
lution of power to mercenary troops; whilst the 
increase of population and the consequent con- 
gestion led to the nitrogenous exhaustion of the 
soil and a general collapse—so that, at the last, 
mighty Assyria fell in a red ruin of blood and fire. 

Parseeism is the name given to the religion of 
the people of Iran or Persia. Its origin is wrapped 
in obscurity, even the date of Zoroaster, or Zara- 
thustra, being fixed variously between the limits 
of 500 and 1200 years B.C. The fundamental 
doctrines probably were evolved 2000 years B.C., 
whilst Persians and Elamites were still one nation, 
and before their sacred book, the Veda, existed, 
for the date of this compilation is generally fixed 
at 1500 B.c. The first historic record is found 
in the arrow-head inscriptions of about 516 B.C., 
in which Darius Hystaspes figures as a disciple 
of the prophet, and ascribes his victories to 
Ormuzd, The title, Avesta, ze., Law and Reve- 
lation, is Sometimes applied to one of their sacred 
books, This was not exclusively the work of one 
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man or of one time; some of it is said to date 
back to between the seventh and fourth centuries 
B.C., and some to be as late as the fourth century 
A.D. The Avestan doctrine came to Persia through 
Media, by the intervention of teachers called Magi, 
an order to which belonged the “wise men,” who 
are represented as having been led by a star to the 
cradle of the infant “ King of the Jews.” Besides 
being monotheistic, Parseeism is dualistic, teaching 
the existence of two principles, always at war with 
each other—light and darkness, good and evil— 
under the names of Ormuzd, or Ahura-mazda, 
and Ahriman. 

The Persians were taught to shoot straight and 
to tell the truth—two important accomplishments 
even now. They were particular to avoid bodily 
defilement; they were filled with abhorrence at 
contact with a dead body; the priesthood was 
confined to one family ; they employed sacrifices, 
prayers, and hymns; marriage was looked upon 
as a very sacred tie; the young were inducted 
into the congregation at the age of seven or there- 
abouts, being then invested with a special garb. 
Apparently the Persians came of an Aryan, not of 
a Semitic, stock. 
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INFLUENCE OF EGYPT AND NEIGHBOURING 
NATIONS UPON THE HEBREW PEOPLE 
(continued) 


GREEK INFLUENCE 


IN Rom. i. 14, S. Paul says: “I am debtor 
both to the Greeks and to the Barbarians” (z.e., 
to the non-Greeks), “both to the wise and to the 
unwise.” The late Rev. F. W. Robertson, of 
Brighton, has treated of this subject, in his 
sermons, in an able and exhaustive manner. It 
is, indeed, absolutely true that the Jewish nation, 
as a whole, owes much to the Greeks. Not being 
a seafaring people, it was but late in their 
history that they came into contact with that 
nation. Speaking generally, the Captivity and Dis- 
persion of the Chosen People proved to be their 
moral salvation. If they had remained for ever 
interned and confined in their own land, isolated 
from all outside influences, their mode of thought 
would have become intensive rather than exten- 
sive, their nature hard, their religious system 
stereotyped and unfruitful; but,in the providence 
of God, they were stirred up and compelled to 
break forth on the right hand and on the left; 
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some being carried away to Assyria, Babylonia, 
and Persia, others to Egypt, others again, ulti- 
mately, to Greece and the numerous and out- 
stretching colonies known as Magna Grecia. 

The story of the visit to Jerusalem of the Mace- 
donian conqueror, Alexander the Great, is well 
told by Josephus, and bears marks of verisimili- 
tude. In this case, Greece was brought to the 
Jews ; in other instances, they went forth to find 
a chequered lot amongst foreigners—both Greeks 
and Barbarians. 

The land of Greece itself—like unto Palestine 
—is comparatively small, and broken up _ by 
numerous mountain ranges; so that various iso- 
lated States were formed, and ultimately won 
their way by emulation and constant conflict. 
The reasons for the development of genius (whether 
in an individual like Shakespeare, or in a com- 
munity like Greece) are hard to seek. If we were 
able to gauge all the causes, we could determine the 
consequents, but many of these causes are fugitive 
or concealed, so that a complete solution is denied 
to us. The streams of tendency are like unto 
those rivers which (after running a dark and 
tortuous course underground) at length burst 
upon our view in full sunlight as wide and 
swiftly rushing torrents. 

Even so, it is difficult to say what elements 
there were, either in the country or the race, 
which caused the notable development of Greece 
along the four main lines of martial effort, 
philosophy, poetry, and art. Certain it is that 
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the Greeks excelled in all these spheres of activity; 
that, in some, respects, they dominated the world 
for ages; that they hold it still in their grasp— 
that they even conquered their immediate con- 
querors, as in the case of the stern and unbending 
Roman. 

Their art had but little influence over the Jews, 
who (by the precepts of their religion) were 
practically debarred from the practice of paint- 
ing and sculpture. Like the Mohammedans, they 
were forbidden to make any object which might 
even indirectly envisage the Divine. How dif- 
ferent from the Greeks, whose art consisted so 
largely in fashioning their deities out of the marble 
of Pentelicus and ivory flaked with gold! 

In respect of the Hebrews, even their Temple 
was largely built by foreigners (for the marks of 
the master masons of Phcenicia are still to be 
seen upon its stones), and the description of its 
glory given in the Scriptures is clearly affected 
by oriental exaggeration. 

We repeat that as a result of their national and 
religious limitations, even to the present day, whiist 
Jews have excelled in music, they have rarely been 
distinguished in the use of the brush or the 
chisel. 

In respect of the philosophy of the Greeks, 
the case is different. The world is debtor to the 
Stoic, the Epicurean, and to the other Greek 
Schools of thought. The medizval schoolmen 
trimmed their sails to catch the breezes of Greek 
thought and expression. Even now, Socrates, 
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Plato, and Aristotle, with their disciples of the 
Academy, the Porch, and the Garden, instruct 
our youth by the banks of the Isis and the Cam, 
so that much of our popular thought and investi- 
gation, in its form and nomenclature, is cast in the 
mould of Greek thought and language. 

For our immediate purpose, we go back to the 
three centuries preceding the birth of Christ. 
The Jews who had formed large and flourishing 
colonies in Egypt learned to think and speak in 
Greek. Almost from its foundation, they consti- 
tuted a prosperous community in Alexandria, as 
well as in other cities of the Ptolemaic Empire. 
Reference has already been made to the tradition 
as to the translation of the Old Testament into 
the version now known as the Septuagint. In 
_ later days, the Jews developed a_ well-known 
champion in Philo, who was born at Alexandria, 
probably a few years before Christ. He was of 
noble family, of the sect of the Pharisees. About 
A.D. 39 or 40 he was appointed to head an em- 
bassy to the Emperor Caligula, to petition for 
redress from the injustice of the Imperial Gover- 
nor, Publius Avilius Flaccus. The way in which 
the ambassadors were treated induced Philo to 
write his book, Contra Flaccum. The influence 
of his writings, in general (for he was a prolific 
author), both upon Jewish and Christian thought, 
has been profound. He had practically mastered 
all the learning of his time, and his object was 
to show that the Divine revelation, as given to the 
Jews, was consistent with the highest philosophy 
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known to the ancients, and especially with that 
of Plato. 

Thus both Judaism and Christianity are alike 
indebted to the Greek in respect of temper, genius, 
language, and philosophy. But the road travelled 
by the two races was different. The Greek was a 
man of the world, he lived among men, and knew 
what was in man; but the Jewish people led the 
desert life—and the desert has ever been the 
university of God—where man learned deep com- 
munion with himself and with his Maker. 

In Philo’s system of Theistic investigation, even 
as in Plato’s, God is the one ideally good and 
perfect Being. As such, He is incomprehensible 
and inscrutable; but as Creator, He manifests 
Himself to man, and is then “the Beginning, the 
Name, the WoRD,” and this manifestation is as 
natural to Him as heat is to fire. On the other 
hand—so says Philo—there exists a formless 
chaos, which God has determined to fashion into 
a world or universe ; but to bring such different 
existences into relation, an intermediary is requi- 
site. This is found in the Logos, or Word, and in 
still lower intelligent existences. The Logos, at 
different times, is represented as a High Priest, 
the Image of God, His Shadow, the Instrument of 
Creation, the first-born Son, the Archangel, and so 
on; and Philo also identifies him with the Lord, 
or Angel of the Covenant, who is represented in 
the Old Testament as so often appearing to the 
Patriarchs. 

S. John found this title — the Word — so 
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far ready to his hand as not to require any 
explanation on his part to the readers of his Gospel. 
Moreover, the Epistle to the Hebrews was evi- 
dently written by some early Christian disciple 
intimately acquainted with the Alexandrian mode 
of thought, and with Philo’s allegorical mode of 
Old Testament interpretation. 

Doubtless, this appellation—the Word — is 
shadowed forth in the Old Testament, in the 
Apocrypha (especially in the Book of Wisdom), 
and in Jewish sacred writings generally; but 
the crystallization of the idea was due to the 
influence of Greek thought. 

This influence passed over from Alexandria to 
Ephesus, where the Gospel according to S, John 
Lwas probably written. 

The New Testament writers, whilst adopting 
some of the lines of thought and nomenclature 
from Philo and the Platonic school, sublimed 
these ideas through the agency of the Higher 
Spirit, into truer and loftier ideas. For instance, 
Philo’s conception, splendid as it appears, is 
vague, and floats only in the air; the difference 
between his idea and that of the Apostle being as 
wide as that between the living and the dead. 
The four words of S. John, “The Word became 
flesh,” created an epoch, and tell us more, and 
give us a more definite conception, than all that 
Plato and Philo wrote; though it was given to 
these thinkers, not only to “see through a glass 
darkly ” much of the truth, but also unconsciously 
to bury the good seed in the dark ground until the 
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breath of God,should go forth and cause this seed 
to grow up towards the sunlight and fructify to 
an abundant spiritual harvest. 

And what have we to say about the Romans? 
In them, we have a robust race, cradled in one of 
the most beautiful countries of the world, until 
their mailed fist had stricken down all their foes, 
so that their eagles flew over the greater part of 
the civilized world in Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

They possessed Palestine (under Herodian 
kingship) when our Saviour was born; He was 
condemned by a Roman Governor (for ever 
pilloried in our Creed); He was done to death 
by a mode of punishment peculiarly Roman. 

The Christianity He founded was enabled so 
expeditiously to effect its spread because of the 
vast unity, extent, consolidation, and organization 
of the Empire ; and to perfect this extension even 
in spite of the cult of countless Roman deities, 
and of massacre after massacre of the early 
preachers in Roman amphitheatres. 

But what was. the general influence brought to 
bear on the Jewish nation by Roman rule, govern- 
ment, and character? The Romans were noted 
for their discipline, daring, and bravery in war ; 
for their prowess and success in colonization; for 
their road-making, bridge-building (pontifex= 
bridge-maker—was ever a title even of sacred 
honour, borne by emperor and priest) ; above all, 
they were distinguished, in the moral sphere, by 
their Stoic philosophy, by their adumbration of 

1 Vide the Messianic Psalms ii., Ixxii., cx. 
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the will of the Divine in respect of the rule and 
reign of Law—that Law which has so profoundly 
acted upon every existing European Code. 

All these influences affected the Jewish char- 
acter and religion—of much of which Christianity 
became the residuary legatee, infusing, of itself, 
fresh elements of life and spirituality. 

The first preachers of the Gospel laid claim to 
the whole Empire for Christ; they converted its 
basilicas and halls of justice into churches, and 
ultimately set their chief bishop on the throne of 
the Ceesars, and brought it about that he exercised 
a rule more far-reaching and efficacious than that 
of any earthly potentate over the princes and the 
people of what had once been the Holy Roman 
Empire. 

Finally, when the Eastern branch of the 
original Empire declined and fell, being over- 
whelmed by the Turks in 1453, its scholars, 
bearing their precious manuscripts of Latin and 
Greek, were scattered over the whole of Europe 
to waft fresh inspiration over the whole of the 
Western world and to cause the breath of intel- 
lectual and spiritual freedom to fan the Reforma- 
tion into life. 
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INFLUENCE OF EGYPT AND NEIGHBOURING 
NATIONS UPON THE HEBREW PEOPLE 
(concluded) 


To sum up—various lines of argument converge 
to prove that the Hebrews were a Chosen Race 
and a Covenant People; that the Divine Being 
(for reasons sufficient but at present inscrutable) 
marked them out so as to set forth in them the 
principles of Divine education and government ; 
that He put them to school, in divers places, 
under divers conditions, under divers instructors ; 
that He has exhibited His gracious scheme in the 
pages of Sacred History in such wise that man- 
kind can now trace the method and the end _ of 
this discipline ; that we find, in early times, that 
He separated a shoot from a parent stem; ze., 
He chose Abraham, took him away from idola- 
trous associations, revealed unto him the One 
Ineffable Name, and exalted him by a revelation 
of his peculiar destiny, whereby it was possible 
to prove the reality of the invisible above the 
present and material. 

We look not for miraculous action and inter- 
vention when ordinary explanations suffice. We 
therefore allow to Abraham the knowledge of 
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Babylonian lore and religion, which knowledge 
(purified and sublimed) he would retain and 
utilize. The communication with the original 
home of the race, which certainly went on, 
would make succeeding generations of the 
descendants of the Father of the Faithful aware 
of successive developments in the parent land, 
until, in due time, the great Lawgiver, Moses, arose 
—learned, doubtless, in the wisdom of the Baby- 
lonians as well as in that of the Egyptians. 

In his day, the people of the Lord groaned 
under the hard bondage of their taskmasters, the 
iron of slavery and injustice entering into their 
soul. Even so, they could not fail to become 
acquainted with the best elements of the Egyptian 
religion, such, e.g., as relate to the reverence for 
life, to the union of body and soul, to the know- 
ledge of a future state, to the life after death, to 
the principle of future judgment and retribution, 
to the efficacy of good works, and to the damning 
testimony of those deeds which are evil. 

But there was much that was earthly and 
sensuous in certain aspects of this religion of 
Egypt. From such elements, the Chosen People 
were required to cut themselves loose, and them- 
selves to strike a blow for freedom. Their minds 
aflame with this desire, and their bodies indurated 
by hard bondage, they set out for the Land of 
Promise, the geographical position of which was 
admirably adapted to shield them from contaminat- 
ing influences, and yet to furnish facilities, in later 
times, for their dispersion to all the neighbouring 
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countries and even to the ends of the earth; so 
that (when they themselves had learned their 
lesson) they might convey to other nations the 
moral purposes of God. 

In many ways, they failed to realize their 
position—they became proud, inclusive, yea, 
even indifferent to their destiny, forgetful of God 
their Saviour, ever starting aside to go after false 
gods. This.led to weakness, discord, humiliation, 
and discomfiture. The Northern Kingdom, de- 
prived of access to the One National Temple 
and to the ministrations of a legitimate priest- 
hood, fell away from the beginning. In time, the 
Assyrians came down with a message from an 
offended Jehovah, and executed swift vengeance 
—for “the wages of sin is [ever] death.” From 
that period, the Ten Tribes are lost to history. 
This fate furnished an awful warning to their 
brethren of the sister kingdom. Even so, the 
lesson was not learned. Judah failed to realize 
the true source of help, looking hither and 
thither for assistance, instead of to the Sacred 
Throne on high; so that, finally, the Babylonians 
came and took away their place and nation. 
This severe judgment taught them that per- 
sistent blindness and disobedience forfeited the 
privileges of communion with God, and of His 
covenant grace. Hence, they were ultimately 
compelled to see the holy city destroyed, the 
temple polluted, the daily sacrifice taken away, 
their persons—once sacred to God—enslaved by 
an idolatrous and vengeful foe. This was a bitter 
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trial, but it worked its due effect. Before the 
Captivity, they were profane, unmindful of their 
privileges, easily seduced to idolatry. Afterwards, 
a marvellous change was wrought; they were 
braced and strengthened, and possessed with a 
holy horror of images and idols of every 
description. 

In Nineveh and Babylon they witnessed the 
worship of gods who could neither hear nor 
help—false priests worshipping false gods—false 
prophets prophesying falsely. Certainly, there 
were gorgeous temples with stately ceremonial 
and with figures of deities bedizened and _ be- 
gemmed; but (in this home-land of. idolatry) 
the Jews developed the strongest aversion to 
“gods many and lords many,’ in such wise 
that henceforth they have been distinguished by 
a stern and unbending Monotheism which nothing 
—no privation and no persecution—has availed 
to shake. 

It must be noted that they were more happy 
under the Persian, than under the Assyrian or 
Babylonian, rule; inasmuch as to a great extent 
the Persians also were Monotheists and (in other 
ways) nearer their mode of thought and religion. 
Moreover, in the provinces of the vast Persian 
dominion, the Jews, scattered in its various centres, 
learned in their desolation the need of constant 
communion with their God, and thus inaugurated 
the Synagogue worship. 

In 170 B.C., some years after the return of a 
large contingent of the exiles under Ezra and 
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Nehemiah, their faith and tenacity were sorely 
tried by Antiochus Epiphanes, and as valiantly 
asserted by the family of the Maccabees. The 
history of the inter-Testamental period is unfor- 
tunately but imperfectly known to ordinary 
church-going folk; but it is fruitful in lessons 
illustrating holy heroism and devotion. Further, 
as before remarked, during this period forces 
were in operation which brought about the enor- 
mous and phenomenal change from the Jew of 
the Old Testament to the Jew of the New. 

Other offshoots of the Jewish race, during their 
peaceful dispersions from 300 B.C. onwards, were 
brought under the influence of Greek culture ; 
but (whilst they assimilated the spirit of Hellenic 
philosophy and the fineness of Hellenic culture) 
they disregarded its form, and were completely 
untouched by its art, this being mainly due to 
their determination to avoid the sculptured and 
pictorial representation of the human figure or 
of living creatures generally, and, further, to the 
command to build but one Temple—that at Jeru- 
salem. In the Holy Land we have thus a lack 
of monuments and personal memorials of that 
nation which possessed it for so many centuries, 
and has given it a claim to our veneration and 
affection. When compared with other nations, 
as Egypt, Assyria, and Greece, the contrast in 
this particular is truly remarkable. 

Many Jews took advantage of the liberty and 
law exemplified by the Roman rule in every part 
of the extensive empire, but were bitterly fanatical 
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in resenting any infringement of their rights and 
resisting attempts to introduce any heathen symbol 
of kingship and authority—even, ¢.g., of the Roman 
standard and eagle—into their sacred enclosures. 

Therefore, to sum up, we may say that each 
of the nations with which the Jews came into 
contact in the course of their history taught 
them something that was good, and brought 
about the rejection of something that was evil— 
e.g., the Assyrians taught the following of a stern 
purpose ; the Babylonians, the principles of civi- 
lized rule; the Persians, unity of faith ; “the 
Greeks, plain living and high thinking, leading 
to the worship of the Beautiful in conception 
and practice ; the Romans, universal rule founded 
on general principles of strength, courage, law, 
and order, and the full realization of the prin- 
ciple of citizenship. 

We may go further, and say that each of these 
peoples had a lesson to teach, not only to the 
Jews, but to the world at large, and that each has 
contributed its appointed share not only of mate- 
rial, but also of moral and spiritual, greatness and 
progress. 

After all, there is but one religion, since there 
is but one God. There are, however, many forms, 
because there are many nations, each embracing 
many minds. The study of Comparative Religion 
will become more and more a reality, because it 
will become more and more a necessity. Yet, 
allowing all this, it is inevitable that we should 
accentuate the great role the Jews have been 
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called upon to play, and should treat them as 
the greatest pivot-nation exhibited by history, 
revealing—as they do, pre-eminently—the near- 
ness, the fulness, the sufficiency of God. 

They were not mighty builders, like the Egyp- 
tians; nor world-wide conquerors, like the Assy- 
rians and Persians; nor a large industrial or 
commercial community, like the Babylonians and 
Phoenicians ; nor great artists in mind and matter, 
like the Greeks; nor proud law-makers, like the 
Romans. All these functions were human, but 
their peculiar function was divine, viz., to teach 
morals, to inform the understanding, to touch 
the conscience, to probe the inner and hidden 
soul, to fire the imagination, to soften the heart, 
to move :the life, and to lift men from earth to 
heaven, from their dead selves to a living God. 
Hence it is that (in the divine ordering and super- 
intendence of the universe) they had a special 
Mission, a special Function, a special Plan, a 
special Home. They were zz the world, yet not 
of the world; isolated, yet in a crowd; alike the 
centre and the circumference of civilization. This 
small, despised, people had grasped two funda- 
mental ideas, unknown to the Greeks, unknown 
to the Romans—the sense that all sin is really 
an offence against God, as God, and as_ the 
Maker, of man; and the belief, not only in a 
First Cause, but, more than that, in a personal 
Creator. “In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth.” God is one—the 
author of life; man is made in His moral 
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image. God pardons sin—nay, more, takes away 
the power of sin, that He may make man like 
unto Himself. 

Lastly, pre-eminence, in an exalted degree, is 
attributable to them ; since, in the fulness of time, 
Christ came in the flesh—born of a maiden of 
the Jewish race—to reveal the true beauty—ze., 
the beauty of Holiness. He planted His sacred 
feet in the Promised Land, there He lived, there 
He suffered on the Cross, the Altar of Salvation— 
Himself the Victim, and Himself the Priest. 
From the Mount of Olives He ascended, there 
to reappear when the world grows old. He, 
Who is of no nation, yet Who came to save 
every nation, disdained not to be called a Jew 
and to make His wonders known in that land, 
where (during long years) the Hand of the 
Father had been silently preparing the Chosen 
Seed as the first exponents of the only Saviour 
Who can win the world—that world where the 
storm-conflict between good and evil in the life 
of every man has been illustrated for long ages in 
the experience of God’s elect.’ 

1 Vide the author’s work: The Birth and Growth of Toleration, and 


the Influence of certain Great Nations of Antiquity upon the Develop- 
ment of Mankind. 
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CHAPTER XXX 
RECENT LITERARY FINDS IN EGYPT 


By way of rounding up our subject, it may be 
desirable that something be said respecting the 
literary finds made in Egypt during the last ten 
or fifteen years. Indeed, that course is only 
reasonable when we reflect that these “finds” 
have a general significance, as well as one attach- 
ing to Egyptian history. Above all, many of them 
have a special value from the points of view of 
religion and of faith. 

Considering the extent and complexity of the 
civilization of Egypt, its early beginning, its long 
continuance, and the large proportion of the culti- 
vated class to the general community, we are not 
surprised to learn of the enormous output of 
literary effort during a long series of years. 
Various centres of activity were formed in 
different parts of the country under the foster- 
ing care of king or priest. 

Important cities such as Alexandria were especi- 
ally favoured by their founders and patrons. 

The Library and Museum of the above-named 
city were famed over all the world. All accessible 
regions of the earth were ransacked and existing 
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libraries despoiled in favour of this institution. 
Alas! that so much thought and labour should 
have been in vain, The Library was destroyed 
more than once. In 47 B.C., Julius Cesar set 
fire to the ships in the harbour, and, the flames 
spreading, the building was burnt to the ground. 
Some say that 400,000 books were consumed, 
others put the figure at 700,000, Another 
Library, the Czsarion, was reduced to ashes in 
A.D. 366, and a third, the Serapeum, was burnt 
by the Christians under Theophilus, the Patriarch, 
when they destroyed the image of Serapis and 
razed his temple to its foundations. But the 
worst was yet to come. After existing for many 
centuries and attracting to itself a great wealth 
of literature from all countries, the Great Library 
miserably and completely perished. The story 
goes that, in A.D. 640, when the city fell into the 
hands of Amr ibn al-Asi (the commander-in-chief 
of the Mohammedan Kaliph, Omar), this general 
wrote to his liege lord, inquiring what should be 
done with the contents of this famous Library. 
The answer was returned: “If it contain any- 
thing contrary to the Koran, it is hurtful; if it 
contain anything in accordance with it, it is 
superfluous. Let it be destroyed.” Thereupon, 
the books were sent to the bath furnaces in 
Alexandria, where it took six months to burn 
them as fuel! 

This disaster would be comparable to the de- 
struction of the British Museum in our own day. 
The world was perceptibly the poorer. Books 
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in all languages—Egyptian, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin—perished. Works of history, science, philo- 
sophy, and religion—tragedies and comedies— 
poems and prosaics, alike were consumed. All 
went up in smoke! Many of these works were 
unique—hence irrecoverable, irreplaceable. Think 
what it would be to the world if all this 
wealth of literature could be reconstituted, if 
we could recover a new song by Sappho, a 
new play by A®schylus, a new oration by Demos- 
thenes, the lost books of Livy ; yea, even a fifth 
Gospel story! But it is not to be: all is lost, 
and that, too, at the word of an ignorant and 
bloodthirsty despot. 

Under the Mohammedan dominion (in Egypt, 
at all events), learning languished. There was 
certainly a golden period of Arab supremacy in 
politics, art, letters, and science, in North-west 
Africa and South-west Europe, as such words 
imported into our language as algebra, alchemy, 
alembic, admiral, &c., testify ; but, by-and-by, even 
that gleam died down, and all that is left to us 
in the present day is the unspeakable Turk ; who, 
with all his virtues (and they are not few) has but 
to put down his foot in any country whatsoever, 
and the grass immediately withers ! 

Happily, scholars in all countries are agreed 
as to.the desirability of recovering what can be 
reclaimed from the dust-blown desert, or from 
the rubbish-heap of some deserted monastery. 
Even as in the case of the physical exploration 
of the sources of the Nile, we are rejoiced to 
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find that in this further field Englishmen are 
honourably distinguished. 

The Egypt Exploration Fund originated with 
Miss Amelia Edwards, the authoress, in the year 
1881. Many well-known archzologists have 
worked for it, and much original investigation 
has been carried out. In 1897, the society 
established a Grzeco-Roman branch, which has 
since published the first volume of the results of 
the decipherment of a few of the Oxyrhynchus 
papyri (including a third-century fragment of » 
S. Matthew’s Gospel) and of other valuable finds. 
In 1890, the society began an archzological 
survey of Egypt. 

One of the first districts to which attention 
was directed was the Fayyum. This is formed 
by a natural depression in the hills on the west 
side of the Nile. It has an area of 493 square 
miles, and a population, residing in eighty-five 
villages, of 375,000. The principal products are 
corn, cotton, cattle, and sugar-cane. It is also 
noted for its roses, figs, apricots, grapes, and olives, 

The chief town is Meddinet-el-Fayyum, which is 
about seventy-five miles from Cairo. To the north 
of this town, are extensive rubbish-heaps covering 
an area of half an acre,and rising to a height of 
65 feet or thereabouts. These mark the site of 
Crocodilopolis-Arsinoé, so called because it was 
the centre of the worship of the crocodile-headed 
water-god, Sobk, under whose protection the 
entire lake-land stood; for the important lake 
Moeris dominated the district. 
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To the north of an embankment on the west 
lies a mound evidently enclosing the ruins of 
some large building. 

During the last twenty years, important dis- 
coveries of papyri have repeatedly been made 
here, most of which are now in the Archduke 
Rainier’s collection in Vienna, whilst others are in 
the museums of Berlin and other capitals. Most 
of the papyri are Greek business documents 
(records, letters, receipts, &c.), but some specti- 
mens have also been found containing fragments 
from Homer, Euripides, Thucydides, and other 
well-known authors. <A few are written in Coptic, 
Persian, Syriac, or Arabic. These flotsam and 
jetsam of time are dusty, mouldy, mutilated, 
worm-eaten, and discoloured ; consequently, much 
care and pains are requisite for the recovery of 
their contents, time being an important element 
in the case. Furthermore, the work demands 
knowledge and experience of a unique order, 
therefore we are not surprised at the slow pace 
at which progress proceeds. 

We will next speak of Tell-el-Amarna, which is 
situated 195 miles from Cairo, and lies on the 
east, or right bank, of the river, in Middle Egypt, 
between Memphis and Thebes, 180 miles south of 
the first-named city, and about five miles from the 
ruins: of the capital built by Akh-en-Aten, or 
Amenhotep IV., the famous heretic king of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, to whom reference has been 
made in a previous chapter. 

The length of his reign does not seem to have 
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been more than from fifteen to eighteen years 
(1383-1365 B.C.); and certainly, long before the 
reign of Rameses II., the beautiful city which 
Akh-en-Aten built had been allowed to fall into 
ruins, for the new worship of the “disc of the 
sun” he had endeavoured to put in the place 
of the old-established worship of Amen-Ra did 
not long survive his death. 

Probably he had been led to this endeavour by 
the fact that his mother was of the royal house 
of Mitanni, which dominated a Mesopotamian 
district lying opposite to the Hittite city of Car- 
chemish. 

Meantime, the Egyptian conquest of Palestine 
(where petty kings and governors now ruled as 
satraps for their overlord) had paved the way for 
strangers from Canaan and Syria to rise into 
favour at the Pharaoh’s court. This brings to our 
notice the important fact that there were Semites 
admitted to royal counsels at this early period ; a 
circumstance that lessens our surprise at the 
subsequent exaltation of Joseph. But (as we have 
said) with the death of the heretic king, the faith 
he had endeavoured to introduce was left without 
worshippers; moreover, the Asiatic strangers he 
and his father had promoted to high offices of 
State were driven from power, and the new 
capital was deserted never again to be inhabited. 
The great temple of the Solar disc fell into decay 
like unto the royal palace, and (what appertains to 
our present purpose to declare) the archives of 
Akh-en-Aten were buried under the ruins of the 
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chamber wherein they had been kept. There had 
they lain for more than three thousand years 
before the enchanter’s wand pointed them out 
to-day, and caused us to hear the echoes of those 
weird voices of the past. 

During the years 1887-88 some three hundred 
important cuneiform tablets were found near the 
palace by native women whilst searching for 
nitrous earth wherewith to manure the fields. 
Most of these “finds” were ultimately trans- 
ported to the museums of Cairo, London, Paris, 
and Berlin. They are inscribed with letters and 
despatches from kings of countries in and about 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Assyria, and from 
governors of cities in Palestine and Syria. Those 
from the first-named countries show that whilst 
the heretic king was occupying himself with theo- 
logical problems and artistic developments, his 
kingdom was falling to pieces. 

The memorials we are describing display a 
brief glimpse of about ten or fifteen years out 
of an intercourse of some centuries, In perusing 
them, there are brought before us indications of 
the wealth of Asia, the continual passage of 
messengers, and the spread of commerce, illus- 
trating the dominant position of Egypt and also 
the widespread civilization of the East. 

Dr. Flinders Petrie had chanced on bits of not 
fewer than eight hundred A®gean vases in 1889, 
and he further explored the ruins in 1891-92. 

It is interesting to note that the tablets above 
referred to were inscribed with the cuneiform, or 
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Babylonian, character. The dates may range 
from 1500 to 1450 B.c. Two of the tablets 
already deciphered contain legends, and one gives 
a hymn to the war-god; but, as aforesaid, the 
larger number comprise communications which 
passed between the Pharaohs of Egypt and the 
kings of Western Asia, many being docketed with 
the date and name of the sender written in 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

One letter from a Hittite prince is written in 
the old Akkadian tongue. All these “ finds” 
furnish valuable information concerning the 
political and commercial relations between Egypt 
and Babylonia, and also concerning the negotia- 
tions between the dominant powers for wives and 
subsidies, and for means of offence and de- 
fence. Being all in a character diverse from 
the Egyptian, they were unlikely to be readily 
decipherable at that court. Hence it was the 
custom of the Babylonian kings to send inter- 
preters with them, reference to such messengers 
being made in several of the letters. 

The actual contents of these tablets are of 
secondary importance to the facts rendered 
evident that cuneiform writing was in use in 
Palestine 1500 years before Christ, therefore that 
Babylonian myths, legends, and laws had cir- 
culated there for centuries before the oral tradi- 
tions of the Israelites had hardened into shape. 
Thus the Chaldean legends relating to the 
Creation, the Fall, the Deluge, and the Dispersion 
must have been known to the early Israelites ; 
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but we cannot help contrasting those crude 
stories with the recitals we now find in the Book 
of Genesis, which are shot through and through 
with a monotheistic spirituality, in brilliant con- 
trast with the naturalism of the stories which 
took their rise in Mesopotamia. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


RECENT LITERARY FINDS IN EGYPT (continued) 
OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI 


WE next touch on the “finds” at the Ptolemaic 
cemeteries at Oxyrhynchus,! one of the chief 
cities of ancient Egypt (also in the Fayyum, 
about 120 miles south of Cairo, lying on the 
western side of the Nile), once the capital of a 
nome, or province, but now represented only by 
a few desolate heaps of ruins. It was so called 
by the Greeks on account of the fish of that 
name (viz., the “sharp-snouted”), which they 
believed to be worshipped by the inhabitants. 
On the introduction of Christianity, Oxyrhyn- 
chus became a veritable town of monks, In the 
place itself, there were twelve churches, and, all 
around, convent jostled convent. In the fifth 
century, the diocese of Oxyrhynchus is said to 
have contained 10,o00 monks, and 12,000 nuns. 
In the Mameluke period, it was still of some 
importance, but it has since steadily declined. 
Extensive excavations undertaken here at various 
times by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt yielded large 


1 See New Sayings of Jesus,and Fragment of a Lost Gospel, Grenfell 
and Hunt. (Henry Frowde.) 
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numbers of Greek, Coptic, and Arabic papyri. 
These gentlemen have been engaged in Egyptian 
exploration since 1894, obtaining most interesting 
results ; in March, 1902, they discovered a rich 
necropolis at Bibeh, about one hundred miles south 
of Cairo, whilst, in 1903, further discoveries were 
made at Oxyrhynchus. In 1904 they contributed 
their fourth paper on these papyri to the sub- 
scribers to the Egyptian Exploration Fund and to 
the Archeological Survey Fund. The bulk of the 
documents they unearthed belong to the third cen- 
tury after Christ. Some of the theological frag- 
ments appertain to the fourth century (by which 
time Christianity had become general in Egypt), and 
are of exceptional interest. The second “find” 
formed part of a collection of the “sayings ” of 
Jesus, similar in style to the so-called Logia, or 
Logoi, discovered by the explorers in 1897. As in 
that papyrus, the separate sayings were introduced 
by the words ‘ Jesus saith,’ and were (for the 
most part) new, though one of the uncanonical 
sayings was known to have occurred, in part, in 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews. The new 
sayings were not so well preserved as the previous 
Logia, the ends of lines being lost throughout. 
The manuscript had, however, this advantage, 
that the introduction to the collection was given, 
stating that these were “the sayings which Jesus 
spoke to Thomas” and, perhaps, “to another 
disciple.” 

The theory of the actual compilation of manu- 
scripts containing fugitive ‘‘sayings,”’ carried 
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down through various streams of tradition, has 
been supported by the discoveries at this centre. 

The find to which we are particularly referring 
is that of a papyrus leaf containing eight sayings 
in Greek (two of them mutilated), each begin- 
ning with the words “Jesus saith.” These were 
published by Grenfell and Hunt in 1897. 

The second fragment consists of forty-two in- 
complete lines on the back of a survey-list of 
various pieces of land, written in a running hand, 
at the end of the second or the early part of the 
third century A.D. The sayings themselves were 
probably written about the middle or end of the 
third century, and are therefore nearly contem- 
porary with the 1897 Logia. In its general style 
and arrangement, the latter series offers a great 
resemblance to its predecessor, The Logia through- 
out are introduced by the same formula, and there 
is the same mingling of new elements with those 
familiar to us; but the Second Series is note- 
worthy for the addition of the Introduction. 
Another novelty is the fact that one of the 
sayings is in answer to a question, the purport 
of which is reported. It is also noticeable that 
‘while in the First Series the sayings had little 
connection of thought with each other, in the 
Second, the first four are all concerned with the 
“kingdom of heaven.” Probably, the present text 
represents the beginning of a collection which, 
later on, included the original Logia. 

Excluding the Introduction, there are parts of 
five separate sayings. The single column of 
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writing is complete at the top, but broken at 
the bottom and also vertically, causing the loss 
of the ends of lines throughout. Thus, the 
restoration must be, more or less, conjectural. 

Logia (a Greek word meaning “ oracles’’) is 
often applied by Biblical scholars to a supposed 
collection of the “unwritten” sayings of Christ. 
An early Christian writer, Papias, who lived in 
the first half of the second century, asserts that 
S. Matthew wrote a book of Logia in Hebrew, 
te.. Aramaic, the language our Lord used; but it 
is generally agreed that this cannot have been the 
existing Gospel, which is manifestly an original 
work. May it be that the Greek version of the 
Gospel by S. Matthew was (for certain purposes) 
written out in Hebrew characters? The state- 
ment of Papias, however, has been of the highest 
service in pointing to a possible solution of the 
synoptic problem (ze, the determination of the 
common source whence the first three Gospels 
are apparently derived), inasmuch as it indicates 
the existence of a collection of our Lord’s 
utterances, forming one of the sources of the 
“two-document” source (the third element being 
the narrative of S. Mark), which, existing in 
various forms, has been incorporated into our 
Gospels by S. Matthew and S. Luke. 

The first saying to which we draw special atten- 
tion is that of which a part was already known 
to have occurred in the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. It is one of the most remarkable of the 
uncanonical sayings ascribed to our Lord, and runs 
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as follows: ‘Let not him that seeketh, cease from 
his search until he find; and when he finds, he 
shall wonder; wondering, he shall search the 
kingdom (ze., the kingdom of heaven), and when 
he reaches the kingdom, he shall have rest.” 

The kingdom of heaven is also, as we have 
said, the subject of the second saying, which is 
the longest and most important. The kernel of 
it repeats that most remarkable and profoundly 
mystical declaration recorded by S. Luke alone of 
the Evangelists, viz., “The kingdom of God is 
within you.” But the saying in the papyrus 
appears in quite different surroundings from those 
in which it is found in S, Luke, and extends far 
into another region. Those sayings, when they 
were published in 1904, were widely discussed, and 
the opinions of critics were nearly as diverse as 
their views about the Logoi previously discovered. 
However, it was universally conceded that they 
were of profound interest, on account of the 
variations which they disclosed from accepted 
texts. One variant was of great value. The 
verse in Luke xi. 52, said: ‘‘Woe unto you 
lawyers, for ye have taken away (or ye have 
hidden) the key of knowledge ; ye entered not in 
yourselves; and them that were entering in, ye 
hindered.” The papyrus has it thus: ‘ Ye have 
hidden the key of knowledge, ye entered not in 
yourselves, and to them that were entering in, ye 
did not open.” The internal evidence is such 
that the two papyri cannot be explained by any 
other hypothesis than that they were fragments of 
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different manuscripts referring to the same col- 
lection of sayings. Stated briefly, the critics do 
not regard the sayings as extracts either from the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews (which seems 
not to have possessed the Johannine charac- 
teristics marking both series of sayings) ; or from 
the Gospel of Thomas, which, so far as can be 
judged from the scanty information concerning 
it, appears to have been mainly a Gospel of the 
Childhood; or from any other of the known 
uncanonical gospels of the early second century. 
They prefer to regard the sayings as what they 
maintained the Logia of 1897 to be, and what 
the introduction to the new fragment stated 
them in so many words to be; namely, a col- 
lection of sayings as such, not dependent on the 
canonical Gospels, but one which one now knows 
to be traditionally connected with S. Thomas. 
Another third-century fragment found last 
winter came from a non-canonical gospel parallel 
in form to the Synoptists. It contained, first, 
part of a discourse of-our Lord closely related 
to certain passages in the Sermon on the Mount 
in S. Matthew, and to parallels in S. Luke; 
and, secondly, part of a conversation between 
Christ and His disciples. This presented a 
striking resemblance to a well-known story re- 
corded both in the Gospel according to the 
Egyptians, and in the uncanonical gospel used 
side by side with the canonical Gospels by the 
author of the Second Epistle of Clement, a 
Christian homily written about the middle of 
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the second century. It consisted of an answer 
to a question which was put in the Gospel 
according to the Egyptians into the mouth of 
Salome ; in the Gospel quoted by Clement into 
that of some one unnamed; but, in the papyrus, 
into the mouth of the disciples. 

The question, with some varieties of form 
between the three, was this: “When will Christ’s 
Kingdom be realized ?”’ The answer, as recorded 
in the Gospel according to the Egyptians, was: 
“When ye shall trample on the garment of 
shame, when the two shall be one, and the male 
as the female, neither male nor female.” 

From this, the papyrus differed somewhat and 
incidentally showed that the interpretation which 
had generally been given to the phrase ‘“ When 
ye shall trample on the garment of shame,” was 
incorrect. This had usually been considered to 
be equivalent to, “When ye shall put off the 
body,” 2.2, “When ye die”; but the papyrus 
showed that the real point lay in the mystical 
allusion to the third chapter of Genesis, and that 
the phrase meant, “When ye return to the state 
of innocence which existed before the Fall,” 
being thus closely parallel to the foilowing clause, 
“When the two shall be one.” 

Biblical scholars have always assumed that 
there were many sayings of Christ current which 
yet were unrecorded in the Gospels. The re- 
markable passage which forms the last verse of 
S. John’s Gospel implies as much. 5S. Paul, 
in Acts xx. 35, actually recalls one such saying, 
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which is not elsewhere found, viz., “To remember 
the words of the Lord Jesus, how He said, ‘It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.’”’ 

The “find” in 1897 took the form of a papyrus © 
leaf, on which were inscribed the Eight Sayings in 
Greek (two of them mutilated), each beginning 
with the words, “Jesus saith.” These have been 
translated and conjecturally restored. It may be 
of interest to have them set out in order. They 
are as follows, missing words being indicated by 
dots :— 

1. “, ,. and then shalt thou see clearly to 
cast out the mote that is in thy brother’s eye.” 

2. “Except ye fast to the world, ye shall in 
no wise find the kingdom of God; and except 
ye make the sabbath a real sabbath, ye shall 
not see the Father.” 

3. “I stood in the midst of the world, and in 
the flesh was I seen of them, and I found all 
men drunken, and none found I athirst among 
them; and My soul grieveth over the sons of 
men, because they are blind in their heart and 
Ssée nOley. ¢)." 

ao) Ree poverty.” 

5. “ Wherever there are two, they are not with- 
out God ; and wherever there is one alone, I say, 
‘IT am with him. Raise the stone, and there 
thou shalt find Me; cleave the wood and there 
am Tn” 

6. “A prophet is not acceptable in his own 
country, neither doth a physician work cures 
upon them that know him.” 
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7. “A city built upon the top of a high hill and 
established can neither fall nor be hid.” 

8. “Thou hearest with one ear, but the other 

thou hast closed.” 

We will not enter into any remarks as to the 
similarity between these sayings and those of a 
like character recorded in our Gospels; or as 
to the marked deviations they exhibit. Students 
who wish to pursue the matter further would 
naturally consult the proceedings of the Egypt 
Exploration Society ; but (to lay the whole case 
before our readers) we will now transcribe the 
translation of the new sayings :— 

Introduction.—“ These are the wonderful words 
which Jesus the living Lord spoke to ... and 
Thomas, and He said unto them, ‘ Every one that 
hearkens to these words shall never taste of death.’ ”’ 

ts Let not. him who seeks. . «cease until 
he finds, and when he finds, he shall be astonished ; 
astonished he shall reach the Kingdom, and _ hav- 
ing reached the Kingdom, he shall rest.” 

2. ‘Ye ask, ‘Who are those that draw us to 
the Kingdom, if the Kingdom is in Heaven?’ ... 
the fowls of the air, and all beasts that are under 
the earth or upon the earth, and the fishes of the 
sea; these are they which draw you; and the 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you; and whoso- 
ever shall know himself shall find it. (Strive 
therefore to know yourselves, and ye shall be 
aware that ye are the sons of the Almighty Father ; 
and ye shall know that ye are in the city of God, 
and that ye are the city.” 
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3. “A man‘shall not hesitate ... to ask... 
concerning his place in the Kingdom. Ye shall 
know that many that are first shall be last, and 
the last first, and they shall have eternal life.” 

4. ‘Everything that is not before thy face and 
that which is hidden from thee shall be revealed 
to thee. For there is nothing hidden which shall 
not be made manifest, nor buried which shall not 
be raised.” 

5. “His disciples question Him and say, ‘ How 
shall we fast, and how shall we pray ... and 
what commandment shall we keep. . . .?’ Jesus 
saith, *, .. do not 2°) %oF truth) piesa 
Teepe een" 

There is also discovered a portion of a lost 
gospel which is made up of eight fragments of 
a papyrus in roll form, the largest comprising 
parts of the middles of two narrow columns. It 
is a well-written specimen, and is not likely to 
nave been transcribed later than A.D. 250, Lines 
1 to 16 give the conclusion of a discourse of 
Jesus which is parallel to several sentences in the 
Sermon on the Mount. Then follows an account 
of a question put to Him by the disciples, and 
of the answer. ‘This (the most important part of 
the papyrus) is new, but it bears an interesting 
resemblance to a known quotation from the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians. Another 
passage seems to be parallel to Luke xi. 52. It 
would be out of place here to enter into the 
general questions concerning the nature and 
origin of the Gospel to which these fragments 
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belonged ; but it may be a matter of interest to 
our readers to have the whole extract before 
them. Thus, then, the translation runs :— 

“Take no thought from morning until even, 
nor from evening until morning, either for your 
food, what ye shall eat, or for your raiment, 
what ye shall put on. Ye are far better than 
the lilies which grow but spin not. Having one 
garment, what do ye lack? . . . Who could add 
to your stature? He Himself will give you your 
garment.” 

“His disciples say unto Him: ‘When wilt 
Thou be manifest to us, and when shall we see 
Thee?’ He saith, ‘When ye shall be stripped 
and not be ashamed .. .’” 

. “He said, ‘The key of knowledge ye 
hid ; ye enter not in yourselves, and to them that 
were entering in, ye Opened not.’” 
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RECENT LITERARY FINDS IN EGYPT 
(continued) 


THE SINAITIC MANUSCRIPTS 


-IN our recital there ought to be included the 
record of a discovery of surpassing interest, inas- 
much as it was made in a region contiguous to 
Egypt, and, to a certain extent, in past times, 
subject to its domination. We allude to the 
finding by Dr. Tischendorf of one of the most 
important and ancient versions of the New Testa- 
ment in the Monastery of S. Catherine in the 
Peninsula of Sinai. In this region history and 
ancient tradition have associated some of the 
most remarkable events. recorded in the sacred 
Scriptures. The Peninsula is now chiefly reached 
from Cairo, and he who has made the journey 
to Jebel Serbal and Jebel Musa (Mount Sinai, 
perhaps) and Jebel-Ras-as-Safsaf (Mount Horeb, 
perhaps), and visited the desert places sanctified 
by generations of holy men, has acquired an 
experience which will enable him to understand 
desert life, both past and present, and to acquire 
a knowledge of the conditions under which monks 
and anchorites lived; which experience can be 
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obtained in no other region nearer than the moun- 
tains of Armenia and Persia, which lie in the 
northern and eastern borders of Mesopotamia. 
In this Peninsula, too, hard by, are the sites of 
the turquoise mines, worked by the Egyptians for 
thousands of years. 

The region is one of the most mountainous 
deserts in the world—in short, a wilderness of rock, 
gravel, and boulder; of granite peaks, dreary 
ridges, and arid valleys and plateaux; the whole 
forming a scene of stern desolation, fully meriting 
its Biblical description as “the great and terrible 
desert.” 

From about 1200 B.c. until the beginning of the 
Christian era, nothing of importance is registered 
about Sinai, but it seems tolerably certain that 
monks and anchorites settled there in the second 
and third centuries, after the district had been 
made a part of the Roman Empire. A general 
disgust of life had fallen on men ; further, they 
were listening, day by day, for the sound of the 
chariot-wheels of the coming Judge, Who, as they 
thought, would then end the world and open the 
tell-tale books of Doom. 

The distance from Cairo to the Monastery of 
S. Catherine by the shortest route is about 180 
miles. Twenty-one miles from the starting-point, 
Wady Sudur is reached, where Professor Palmer 
and his companions were treacherously done to 
death by the Arabs in 1882, when engaged on 
secret-service work for the English Government. 

The Monastery stands on the left hand of the 
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narrow valley which lies between Jebel Musa and 
Jebel-ad-Der, and is said to enclose the spot where 
Moses saw the Burning Bush. It marks also the 
site of the chapel and tower built by Helena, 
the British Princess, and mother of Constantine. 
The Monastery was founded by Justinian in the 
year 530. 

The Library contains a very considerable num- 
ber of manuscripts in Greek, Arabic, Syriac, 
Ethiopic, Persian, Armenian, &c.; the more valu- 
able works having been removed either to a 
room near the Archbishop’s house or into his 
own apartments. It is thought, not without con- 
siderable reason, that many valuable MSS. are 
even now stored away in the various Coptic and 
other Christian churches and religious houses 
scattered throughout Egypt. It would appear 
that, until recently, the custodians were as ignorant 
of the nature of their contents as of their value; 
but this ignorance is gradually becoming dissi- 
pated, inasmuch as several unique specimens have 
been recovered by European scholars, which 
process, doubtless, will continue. 

It may be useful to say a few words in detail 
about the last great “find” by Dr. Tischendorf ; 
and to put, as it were, side by side (for pur- 
poses of comparison), what we know about the 
four great codices of corresponding value (though 
known to us for a considerably longer time) from 
which (when checked by numerous versions) our 
Greek text of the New Testament is derived. The 
original autographs of the New Testament books. 
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are long since lost—it is impossible to say when 
or how. 

1,—Aleph ; Codex Sinaiticus (the second half 
of the fourth century), This was discovered, 
as we have said, by Tischendorf, between the 
years 1844 and 1859, in the Monastery of 
S. Catherine, on Mount Sinai—and hence called 
the Codex Sinaiticus. The greater part of this 
MS. is now at St. Petersburg. It consists of 
3464 leaves of vellum, which measure 13% inches 
by 142 inches. These together contain the whole 
of the New Testament (with the sole exception of 
the last twelve verses of the Gospel by S. Mark), 
together with the Epistle of Barnabas and a large 
part of the ‘““Shepherd”’ of Hermas. 

When Tischendorf first visited the convent, he 
picked up forty-three leaves of the Septuagint from 
a basket of papers destined to light the fires of the 
Monastery ; these the monks ultimately gave to 
him. In 1853, he returned, and tried to obtain 
the rest, but failed; however, in 1859, he went for 
the third time, and, on February 4th of that year, 
was also able to bring this particular Codex away 
from Cairo, where it had been sent for his use. 
The Emperor Alexander purchased it from the 
monks for about £320. 

2. B.—The Codex Vaticanus (the early part of 
the fourth century, and therefore the oldest) has 
been in the Vatican Library at Rome since 1450. 
It contains the New Testament, as far as the 
middle of the Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 14), but 
the rest of this Epistle, as well as the Pastoral 
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Epistles and the Apocalypse, are wanting. Aleph 
and B. probably proceeded from a common work- 
shop, perhaps the Library at Casarea. 

3. A.—The Codex Alexandrinus (of the early 
part of the fifth century) was brought to England 
in 1625, and placed in the British Museum in 
1753. There seems no reason to doubt the tradi- 
tion which assigns it to Alexandria. This MS. 
also contains the first Epistle of Clement, and a 

part of the second Epistle. 

4. C.—The Codex -Ephraemi. Syri “Kecepia: 
(fifth century) derives its name from the fact 
that the original text of its Greek Bible was 
washed out in the twelfth century to make 
room for a Greek translation of some works of 
S. Ephraem the Syrian. The MS. is now at Paris, 
but almost nothing is known of its origin and 
history. About three-fifths of the New Testament 
have been recovered from its pages. 

5.—The Codex Bezz (sixth century) derives 
its name from Beza, the Reformer, who presented 
it in 1581 to the University of Cambridge. This 
MS. is a bilingual, containing (besides the Greek 
text of the Gospel and Acts) a parallel version of 
great antiquity. 

The whole number of Uncial MSS. (ie., those 
written in capitals) of the New Testament, known 
to the critical world, is estimated at something 
over 120; the number of cursives (72, those 
written in a running hand) is from 2000 to 
2500. There is no MS. which contains the 
whole of the New Testament (if we except 
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the Codex Sinaiticus, with its omission of but 
twelve verses). 

It is interesting to note that an overruling 
Providence has so ordered matters that each of 
the great Christian communions possesses one 
or, at the most, two copies of the great Uncial 
Codices, viz., the Anglican Catholic (C. Bezz 
and C. Alexandrinus); the Roman Catholic (C. 
Vaticanus) ; the Greek Catholic (C. Sinaiticus). 

The Egyptian New Testament appears in a 
number of translations and dialects, of which 
the chief are: (i) The Coptic, or Memphitic 
version of Lower Egypt, called Bohairic (second 
or third century); (ii) the Thebaic or Sahidic 
version of Upper Egypt, slightly later than the 
Memphitic ; (iii) the Fayyum Version, of which 
fragments have been recently discovered; (iv) 
the Ethiopic. 
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RECENT LITERARY FINDS IN EGYPT (continued) 


THE “INSTRUCTION OF PTAH-HOTEP,” AND THE 
‘INSTRUCTION OF KEGEMNI ’—THE OLDEST 
Books IN THE WORLD? 


THESE works have long attracted the attention 
of scholars, by the fact that they are the oldest 
books in the world, at least the oldest that have 
come down to us—a proud distinction, indeed ! 
Ptah-Hotep was the vizier under King Isesi, and 
lived in Egypt about 4300 B.c., more, therefore, 
than 6200 years ago, ze., twenty-one centuries 
before Khammurabi, King of Babylon, drafted his 
code of laws referred to in a previous chapter ; 
twenty-four centuries before Abraham left Ur, 
twenty-eight centuries before Moses received the 
Tables of Stone on Mount Sinai, and thirty-three 
centuries before Solomon the Wise set in order 
his proverbial philosophy. Yet, even at this early 
period, as these works assure us, Egypt possessed 
not only a settled government, but also its litera- 
ture and schools of instruction. Books of many 
kinds, as we now learn, had been written even 


1 See a work under the above title by B. G. Gunn. (John Murray.) 
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centuries before Ptah-Hotep drew up his Justruction 
—but they have perished and left no trace behind. 

The second work referred to is shorter, and is 
entitled The Instruction of Kegemni. This carries 
us back to four thousand years before Christ, 
2... to a period five hundred years earlier than 
the preceding. 

The Jnstructions have been translated by Mr. B. 
G. Gunn; they are edited by Mr. L. Cranmer- 
Byng and Dr. Kapadia, the volume constituting 
one of a series entitled Wisdom of the East. 
Kindred works are The Instruction of King Amenem- 
heet on the hollowness of friendship and other 
matters ; and The Instruction of Denof, the Son of 
Kherti, on the excellence of the literary life. 
Many others of the same complexion are in exist- 
ence, but they do not equal either in age or 
interest those named at the head of our chapter. 
The two Instructions are both contained in the 
same papyrus roll, obtained from an Egyptian 
tomb about sixty years ago; and, as they give 
the name of the kings in whose reigns they were 
written, the respective dates of their composition 
can be determined with a fair amount of certainty. 

The editors say concerning this manuscript: 
“The Prisse Papyrus, which is well known by 
name and by extracts therefrom to all persons 
conversant with Egyptian matters, was acquired 
in Egypt by M. Prisse d’Avennes, a French 
archeologist of distinction, being published by 
him in 1847. The exact place of its discovery 
is unknown. M. Prisse is said to have bought 
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it from one of the fellahin whom he employed to 
make excavations at the burial-ground of Thebes. 
This man pretended that he had no knowledge 
of its place of finding, but that he was only trying 
to sell it for a friend. It is believed to have been 
actually taken by this Arab from the tomb of 
one of the kings of the Eleventh Dynasty (about 
3600 &.C.), but this is not certain. If it were, 
it would, perhaps, enable us to fix a terminus ad 
quem for the writing of this copy, although tombs 
often contain objects of later date than their 
foundation. The papyrus was presented by M. 
Prisse to the National Library of Paris, where 
it is still to be seen, divided, and glazed in the 
usual manner. Spread out flat it measures 
about 23 feet 7 inches, with an average height 
of 5% inches, being about the usual height of 
papyri of the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties. 
It contains at present eighteen pages of heavy 
and bold black-and-red writing in the so-called 
hieratic character. At first sight, it appears to 
be in perfect preservation, being entirely free 
from the cracks and decay which mar many 
fine manuscripts of far later date; but an ex- 
amination of the contents shows that an unknown 
quantity has been torn off from the commence- 
ment. Originally, the roll contained at least two 
books, of which we have the latter part of one 
and the whole of the other. Between these there 
is a blank space of some fifty-three inches.” 

We know very little of Ptah-Hotep and Kegemni, 
the authors; or of Isesi, the last ruler but one of 
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the Fifth Dynasty (4300-4256 B.c.), or of Heuni, 
the last king of the Third Dynasty (who died 
about 4750 B.c.)—the monarchs under whom 
these authors respectively wrote. 

The first-named Instruction was composed by 
a kind of Egyptian Lord Chesterfield to guide 
the youth of his day in deportment and moral 
conduct. Both are very human documents, vividly 
bringing before us the complete social life of the 
period. Their style is markedly like that of the 
Proverbs of Solomon, and the moral tone of their 
teaching is extraordinarily lofty. These statements 
may be illustrated by a few extracts. Thus Ptah- 
Hotep writes: “O Prince, my Lord, the end of 
life is at hand; old age descendeth upon me. 
Therefore command me, thy servant, to make 
over my princely authority to my son.” And so 
he leaves, for the benefit of his son, a handbook 
which lifts the veil and gives us a vivid and 
fascinating picture of social and domestic life in 
the far-away times of that ancient kingdom, It 
is, indeed, pleasant to bridge over the chasm of 
fifty-four centuries, and to hear this old moralist 
(amongst other things) enjoining the tender care 
of a wife (in a far different spirit from that inspir- 
ing the modern Eastern !), laying stress on filial 
duty, inculcating enthusiasm for obedience, and, 
in the jargon of puns (once the high-water mark 
of style amongst Egyptian literati), teaching 
manners at table, in society, and in official posi- 
tions ; finally, setting forth duties respectively to 
superiors, to equals, and to inferiors. The ancient 
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moralist is ethical, rather than religious, and, 
strange to relate, says nothing of duties to the 
gods. It is both remarkable and inspiring to 
find that (in a land where gods were beyond 
counting and every other man was a priest) 
Ptah-Hotep rises above his time, even as a hoary 
mountain lifts itself above the plain, and refers 
only to “the god,” who rewards diligence, 
punishes sin, is the giver of good things, the 
dispenser of fate, the pre-ordainer of times, 
events, and things. Virtually, this wise man of 
the long-ago was a monotheist in spite of the 
polytheism which enveloped him on every side. 

He says: “ Quarrelling, in the place of friend- 
ship, is a foolish thing.” ‘ Obedience is better 
than all things that are; it maketh goodwill.” 
“Repeat not extravagant speech, neither listen 
thereto.” How strangely familiar is this proverb 
following : “Silence is more profitable unto thee 
than abundance of speech.” We instinctively 
follow it at once with our own old refrain, 
‘‘Speech is silvern, but silence golden.” Again, 
his exhortation, ‘‘Be not covetous towards thy 
neighbour,” anticipates our tenth commandment 
by some 2000 years; and this precept, “Be at 
peace with him that is hostile unto thee ; it is such 
souls that make love to grow,” shows that he was 
not far from the kingdom of heaven. All these 
things testify to the antiquity of moral ideas, and 
to the innate desire of mankind to enshrine the 
best thoughts in the best words, as well as the 
best aspirations in the best buildings. They may 
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not—they do not—live up to their ideal, or their 
creed ; but they set before themselves the moral 
apophthegm, or the glorious cathedral, to convict 
themselves by their own words at their best, as 
well as by their best creative works. 

The problem of the evolution of morality 
amongst the nations outside Judaism, who have 
apparently been left without a distinct revelation, 
is but rarely touched upon by theologians; yet 
there are bound up in its consideration funda- 
mental ideas relating to the justice and mercy of 
the great Creator of all, as well as tremendous 
possibilities as to the eternal destiny of untold 
generations of human beings. Works like unto 
those we are considering do something to lift 
the curtain of the dark past, and to remind us 
of the revelation of God vouchsafed to men at 
different times, in divers ways, but which we may 
be assured was ample enough in its day for its 
specific purpose, ze. to ensure unto those who 
were its subjects the mercies of the Most High. 

Subjoined are further extracts, taken here and 
there from these Instructions: ‘Great is truth, 
appointing a straight path, never hath it been 
overthrown since the reign of Osiris.” «If thou 
be lowly, serve a wise man, that all thy actions 
may be good before the god.” “If thou be 
among people, make for thyself love, the begin- 
ning and end of the heart.” ‘Repeat not extra- 
vagant speech, neither listen thereto, for it is the 
utterance of a body heated by wrath ; when such 
speech is repeated to thee, hearken not thereto, 
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but look to the ground.” “If thou be powerful, 
make thyself to be honoured for knowledge and 
for gentleness.” “He that is grasping in enter- 
tainment, shall himself have an empty belly; he 
that causeth strife, cometh himself to sorrow.” 

He says pointedly to his son: “I gave thee 
thy mother, who bore thee with much suffering. 
She placed thee in the Chamber of Instruction, 
for the sake of thy learning in books. She was 
constant to thee daily, having loaves and beer in 
her house. When thou hast grown and taken to 
thee a wife, being master in thy house, yet cast 
thine eyes on the one that gave thee birth, and 
provided thee with all good things—even on thy 
mother. Let her not have cause to reproach 
thee, lest moreover she lift up her hands to the 
god, and he heareth her prayer.” “If thou 
wouldest be wise, provide for thy house and love 
thy wife that is in thy arms. Fill her stomach, 
clothe her body, oil is the remedy of her limbs. 
Gladden her heart during her lifetime, for she is 
an estate profitable unto its lord. Be not harsh, 
for gentleness will master her more than strength. 
Give to her that for which she sigheth, and that 
toward which her eye looketh; so shalt thou 
keep her in thy house.” 

A word may be permitted concerning a third 
work:(akin to these, and referred to above), which 
is a Testament rather than a formal Instruction ; 
containing more historical matter than didactic. 
The rank of its author, and the exceeding bitter- 
ness of his mood, make it a document of great 
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interest. It is due to King Amenemheet, a founder 
of the glorious Twelfth Dynasty, a period which 
has been called the Golden Age of Egypt. He 
ruled from about 3400 to 3370 B.C., and was one 
of the most vigorous and powerful of the “Sons 
of the Sun,” who, for 2000 years, wore the double 
crown of the two Egypts. 

These Instructions were popular as a school 
exercise during successive generations of Egyptian 
boys. We possess many copybook texts derived 
from their pages, written down line by line by 
these scholars with characteristic mistakes, but all 
neatly corrected in red ink by the hand of the 
careful pedagogue ! 

For parallels to these compilations, we are led 
to refer to the Proverbs and Ecclesiastes of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, and to the books of 
Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom of the Son of 
Sirach of the Apocrypha. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 


EVOLUTION OF THE ALPHABET FROM THE 
HIEROGLYPHIC CHARACTER* 


THE gift of speech constituted the individual ; 
the gift of writing, society. Thus writing is 
but second in importance to speech. Speech 
brings to the surface ideas which constitute man 
as a distinct entity, writing perpetuates those 
ideas for the benefit of man as a race universal 
and eternal. 

The number and the form of written char- 
acters are diverse, the manner in which these 
are expressed is also diverse. Drawing came first 
—the next step, a very long one, led to the 
conventionalized forms which resulted in writing. 


MANNER OF WRITING 


Amongst the Chinese, writing—still rudimen- 
tary and testifying to arrested development—is 
set down in vertical columns, from right to left. 
Their characters are so strange that it is even 
seriously asserted some are derived from the 

1 In respect of this chapter and those following, frequent literal 


reference has been made to Zhe Story of the Alphabet, by E. Clodd. 
(George Newnes, Ltd.) ’ 
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complicated marks made by birds’ claws in 
the sand! 

Amongst the ancient Egyptians and most of 
the Semitic nations writing was also from right 
to left, sometimes in horizontal lines, but some- 
times also vertically. 

In respect of the ancient Greeks, many inscrip- 
tions are read alternately, line by line, from right 
to left and then from left to right, in so-called 
Boustrophedon style (dous, an ox, and strepho, to 
turn—therefore, ‘(as an ox ploughs”’), 

The number of characters in various alphabets 
varies enormously. Thus, in Chinese, the primary 
symbols or combinations of vowels and con- 
sonants number about four hundred and fifty. 
The variations of tone in pronouncing these 
sounds increase the total of monosyllabic words 
to be understood by the ear to something over 
twelve hundred ; but the dictionaries contain over 
forty thousand words, and it is the forms for each 
of these which are provided by the phonetic 
symbols. Thus, practically, every word is a letter 
and every letter a word. 

The Japanese, with that pliability which has 
helped to put them in the van of Oriental peoples, 
selected (as a result of contact with Buddhism, 
which religion came to them by way of China) 
certain signs from the wilderness of Chinese 
characters, and constituted these their alphabet. 
The origin of the original Japanese syllabaries, of 
which there are two, dates from the ninth century 
A.D. One contains about three hundred syllabic 
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sound-signs, the other (the simpler of the two) 
has only a single character for each of the forty- 
seven syllabic sounds. But with the intrusion of 
the Roman alphabet into Japan in our own days, 
its substitution for the cumbrous syllabaries is 
probably only a matter of brief time. 


ALPHABETS 


The Hebrew alphabet numbers twenty-two 
letters, all consonants—but these, when combined 
into words, are rendered pronounceable by means 
of certain dots—called masoretic—placed above 
or below. The words in a sentence are written 
from right to left. 

The number of letters in various alphabets is 
given in the following table :— 

Italian, 20; Hebrew, 223 Latin, 227 Give 
24% French, 25; English, 26; Germanj=205 
Spanish, 27; Arabic, 28; Turkish, 28; Persian, 
32; Russian, 35; Slavonic, 42; Sanscrit, 44; 
Chinese radical characters, 200-450. 

About 250 alphabets have come into being 
since prehistoric man scratched his rude picto- 
graphs on the faces of cliffs and on fragments of 
slate or bone. Some fifty of these have survived, 
about half being found in India, The rest are, in 
the main, variations of three scripts, viz., Roman 
and Arabic (both of these being variations of a 
single alphabet) and Chinese, which is the only 
surviving hieroglyphic system. An outlook into 
the dim and distant future makes it no matter of - 
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doubt that the Roman (as the vehicle of the 
culture of the British peoples and of the most 
advancing races of mankind) holds within itself the 
maintenance of supremacy and the possibility of 
universal sway. 

The evolution of form and its permanent fixa- 
tion were partly determined by the material in 
which the characters were inscribed, whether 
vegetable, animal, or mineral. To the first, belong 
wood, paper, and fabrics such as cotton and 
cloth; to the second, ivory, parchment, vellum, 
goat-skins, waxen tablets, and silken cloth ; to the 
third, clay (as in Assyrian or Egyptian bricks), 
plaster, stone (as on Egyptian stele), and the 
various gems and metals. 

Some of these materials permit of the cur- 
sive, or rounded, or running, hand; others, of 
the imprint of the stylus—which produces the 
arrow-headed, or cuneiform, Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions. Others again, such as the Egyptian diorite, 
could be worked (and that but with the greatest 
difficulty) into uncial, or square-headed, letters 
with diamonds or corundum-pointed tools (vide 
Job xix. 23, 24: “Oh that my words were now 
written! Oh that they were printed in a book! 
That they were graven with an iron pen and lead 
in the rock for ever !”’), 

Naturally, the composition of the medium on 
which writing or engraving took place, deter- 
mined the form, size, and structure of the tools 
employed. 

The derivation of certain significant words 
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reminds us of: the origin and development of the 
art of writing, e.g. :— 

Alphabet is formed of the two letters alpha and 
beta, which stand at the head of the Greek alpha- 
bet, and which are plainly identical with the 
names aleph and beth borne by the correspond- 
ing Semitic characters. These names, which 
are meaningless in Greek, are significant Semitic 
words, aleph, denoting an ox, and éeth, a house; 
the original forms of these letters being derived 
from the head of an ox and the doorway of 
a house. 

The origin of other words important in this 
connection is appended in the following table :— 


Bible.—Egyptian, Bydlus hieraticus, or cyperus papyrus ; or 
Greek, Ho Biblos, the book, par excellence. 

Book.—Anglo-Saxon, doc; or German, duch ; tablets of the 
bark of the Jdeech tree being one of the media on 
which written characters were first inscribed. 

Brush.—Dutch, dors¢e/, a bristle. 

Code,—-Latin, codex, a tree-trunk. 

Cursive Writing.—Latin, curro, I run. 

Diploma.—Greek, diploo, I fold. Hence, a paper folded 
double; hence, also, diplomacy and duplictty ! 

Foolscap.—Italian, fogtio-capo (folio-sized sheet); fog/io being 
derived from the word for a leaf. 

Ink.—Latin, tengo, tinctura. 

Al Koran.—Arabic, the book. 

Lapsus Calami.—Latin, Calamus, a reed ; also, Old English, 
guylle, a reed or quill. 

Leaf.—German, /auben, to cover. Before the invention of 
printing, the leaves of certain trees were often em- 
ployed as media on which to write. 

Letters.—Latin, /izo, to daub or smear, as on a tablet 
waxed over. 
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Library, Libel.—Latin, Zer, the inner rind of a tree, used 
for paper ; also Zbel/um. 

Manuscript.—Latin, manus, a hand, and scrzbo, I write. 

Paper.—Egyptian, cyperus papyrus, a plant used in the 
manufacture of writing material. 

Parchment.—Greek, Pergamos, a town in Asia Minor, 
where skins came into general use for writing 
purposes. 

Pen.—Latin, penna, a feather; also, French, plume; but a 
steel pen has been found in Egyptian tombs! 

Reed.—Dutch, risen, to grow up, as vegetation from a 
pond. 

Roll.—Latin, vofa, a wheel, z.e., something turned about 


on itself. 
Scripture.—Latin, sero, I write. 
Stylus. — Latin, s¢y/us, a writing instrument. Hence, 


secondarily, we speak of an author’s sty. 

Tablet.—Latin, ¢abula, a board. : 

The three R’s.— Reading, Writing, and Reckoning; but 
overshadowing all, the fourth R, viz., Religion. 

Type.—Greek, ¢yfos, a pattern. 

Uncial.—Latin, wera, an inch; or wmcus, crooked. 

Volume.—Latin, volumen, a roll; hence, Rolls of Court, 
Pipe /ol/s, ‘‘ Master of the Rol/s.” 

Various terms, too, connected with printing are noticeable, 
as: Zhe Chapel, Printer’'s Devil, Fount, The Press, 
fms. Some of these terms remind one of the 
setting up of the first presses in the precincts of sacred 
buildings, such as Westminster Abbey, and of the 
vulgarly supposed connection of printing with Black 
Magic and the Evil One. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE ALPHABET FROM THE 
HIEROGLYPHIC CHARACTER (continued) 


THE ANTIQUITY OF WRITING 


THE records of all civilized nations trace back 
the origin of writing to remote antiquity, and 
mostly attribute the invention of letters to the 
mythical founder of the State. 

Of course, the art was not originally practised 
even by kings and great men, but its exercise 
was mainly confined to one class, or caste, viz., 
the scribes—who were usually priests. Monarchs, 
and the like, would sanction transactions, or con- 
firm State ae earente by the use of the seal. 

In Babylonia, the exigencies of commerce 
tended to raise up a commercial class, many of 
whom would learn to write, so as to be inde- 
pendent of the official notary; and in such 
books as Babylonia and Assyria, by Dr. Sayce, 
or in the works of Dr. Budge, illustrations are 
furnished of the multiplicity of affairs requir- 
ing documentary evidence. Even legal transfers, 
bankruptcy proceedings, banking business, posting 
and registration were in full blast in that region 
long before the days of Abraham. 
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In Egypt, too, the peculiar physical conditions 
of the country in relation to the inundation, to the 
yearly obliteration of landmarks, and to the con- 
sequent need of their recovery, would bring into 
prominence the literary work of the geometer, the 
surveyor, and the astronomer. 

The printed letters, or sound-signs, which 
compose our own alphabet are about 2500 years 
old in their present form. Roman type we call 
them, and rightly so, since ultimately from Italy 
—in the course of their journeyings up and down 
the world—they came to us. 

It may be interesting to note that in Europe, 
in the present day, there are various alphabets 
in use. 

From the old Hellenic, we have Greek, Latin, 
Russian, and Coptic—the latter, however, being 
used only in Egypt. Originally, the local con- 
ditions of Greece were so varied that forty 
alphabets existed side by side; but the federation 
at the time of the Persian invasion was followed 
by the rise of Athens ; and it came to pass that 
her intellectual supremacy determined also the 
domination of one of the alphabets. These, in 
general, had settled into two leading groups, viz., 
the Ionian (in which the Corinthian may be in- 
cluded) and the Chalcidian. The Ionian (which 
was developed in the various colonies of that 
name) deviated more from the Phcenician type 
than did the Chalcidian. It was adopted by 
Athens 483 B.c., and became the classic alphabet 
of Greece. From it there sprang the Slavonic, 
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the Coptic, and other alphabets ; whilst, on the 
other hand, the Chalcidian gave birth to the 
alphabets of Western Europe. 

The Latin is derived from the Chalcidian type 
of the Hellenic. It is so called, because of its 
original use in Chalcis, in Eubcea, an island of 
the A®gean Sea, whence migrated one of the 
several Greek colonies planted in Southern Italy. 
As the oldest Italic scripts—copying the older 
method of the Greek—read from right to left, 
and as the first thing aimed at by the colonists 
would be the use of common sound-signs and 
numerals, there is good warrant for fixing the 
date of the introduction of the Greek alphabet 
into Italy at about the eighth century B.c. The 
various derived scripts—Umbrian, Oscan, Etruscan, 
and others—have all passed away. The ultimate 
dominance of the Latin brought about the aboli- 
tion of every other alphabet; and this form 
becoming accepted in the Roman Empire, and 
then throughout Christendom, secured an ever- 
lasting supremacy. It was the vehicle of Greek 
and Roman culture to Western Europe; and it 
is now the vehicle of the culture of all the pro- 
gressive races of the world. Although essentially 
identical with the Greek, it took its own line, and 
that, compared with the Slavonic, a simple one. 
It rejected the Greek K, and used C for the 
sounds of both K and G; but, later on, added a 
bar to the lower end of C, converting it into G. 
Similarly, R is but a variation of P, by the 
addition of a stroke below the crook; and 
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while the later Greek rejected Q, the Latin re- 
tained it. 

In the early empire, the Romans used two sorts 
of characters, Capital and Cursive. Out of this 
cursive hand, there arose a variety of hand- 
writings, the most important among these being 
the Irish “ semi-uncial.” 

Irish monks introduced it into Northumbria, 
and in course of time, there was derived from it 
the ‘Caroline minuscule,” as it is called, because 
it was introduced in the reign of Charlemagne, in 
the famous school of Tours, founded by Alcuin, of 
York, a celebrated scholar of the eighth century, 
and a friend of the Emperor. As a clear hand, 
compressible into a small space, it grew rapidly 
into favour till the end of the twelfth century, 
when a period of decadence (of which the ugly 
“Black Letter” was the result) set in, and held 
sway in Western Europe for a generation after 
the discovery of printing with movable types. 

The Anglo-Saxon alphabet in its origin appears 
to have been partly Roman and partly Irish. 

In our own day, the Semitic tongues are 
represented in Europe by the Hebrew and the 
Arabic. 

In olden days we had the Celtic, the Gothic, the 
earlier Gothic or Runic, and the Ogam or Ogham ; 
and there may be noted the deviations associ- 
ated with the Mosarabic, Hungarian, Romaic, and 
Basque. 

The Runic originated amongst the Scandi- 
navians, who probably adapted it from some 
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other script, ‘There are so-called Scandinavian, 
Anglian, and Manx, runes. 

The Ogam dates from the fifth century of our 
era, and is perhaps derived from the Runic; or it 
may be, indeed, a debased copy of the Roman. 

After these preliminary remarks, which may 
serve to clear the ground, we proceed to discuss 
the ultimate origin of our own alphabet. It must 
be said at once that it is not indigenous, but that 
it has come to us (as all else has come—language, 
science, art, philosophy, religion, even gardening) 
from the East. 

The details are not absolutely made clear, but 
the lines of investigation have been materially 
extended of late. 

This much is certain—primitive man naturally 
first employed mnemonic devices or roughly- 
drawn pictorial forms to memorize for himself 
or to convey to others at a distance an idea of 
the objects he wished to bring to the notice 
of his correspondent. 

A survey of the long period which this de- 
velopment covered shows four well-marked stages; 
although in these (as in aught else appertaining 
to man’s history) there are no true lines of divi- 
sion. The making of these demarcations (as in 
the case of the apparent lines of latitude and 
longitude of the cartographer) is justified by 
their convenience. It must be observed that the 
development proceeded in much the same way 
in all countries, though widely separated by land 
or sea; and that there are savage, or semi-savage, 
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communities even at the present day, where its 
various stages may be illustrated. 

These stages are :— 

(2) The Mnemonic, or memory-aiding ; some 
tangible object being used as a message, or for 
record, between people at a distance; and also 
for the purpose of accrediting the messenger. As 
may be seen, it borders on the symbolic ; indeed, 
it anticipates that stage. 

(6) The Pictorial, in which a picture of the 
thing is given, whereby, at a glance, it tells its 
own story. 

(c) The Ideographic, in which the picture 
becomes representative—z.e., is converted into a 
symbol. 

(d) The Phonetic, in which the picture becomes 
a phonogram, or sound-representing sign. The 
phonogram may be: (1) verbal—z.e, a sound- 
sign for the whole word; (2) syllabic—vze, a 
sound-sign for syllables; or (3) alphabetic, a 
sound-sign for each letter. 

To recapitulate stages (0), (c), and (d): In stage 
(6), the sign, as eye-picture, suggests the ¢hing ; 
in stage (c), the sign, as eye-picture, suggests the 
name, in stage (d), the sign, as ear-picture, sug- 
gests the sound; and it is in the passage from 
(c) to (d), whereby constant signs are chosen to 
stand for constant sounds, that the progress of the 
human race was assured: because only thereby 
was the preservation of all that is of abiding value 
made realizable. Before the invention of writing, 


1 The Story of the Alphabet, p. 38. 
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communication between individuals was only pos- 
sible through the hearing—afterwards, another 
avenue was opened, so that the eye was involved 
as well as the ear. 

(a) The Mnemonic stage is represented by such 
objects as “ quipus,” or knotted cords, wampums, 
or shell-ornamented belts, knots, loops, tufts, tallies, 
clogs or blocks, hieroglyphics, wheels, and the 
like. 

The “quipu” has a long history, and is figured 
for us in the knot we tie in our handkerchief to 
help a weak memory, the rosary of the Roman 
Catholic, the sailor’s log-line, &c. &c. 

(6) The Pictorial stage may remind us of the 
totems of the Indians, our heraldic devices, trades- 
men’s and publican’s signs (e.g., the barber’s pole, 
three balls, golden fleece, grasshopper, “ leathern 
bottell,” lamb and flag, &c.), Masonic emblems, 
friendly societies’ badges, cadgers’ maps, mystic 
figures employed alike by the Ojibway medicine- 
man and the fashionable West-End physician, 
cabalistic and astrological signs, astronomical 
abbreviations and the like, Arabic numerals ; and 
conventional figures, such as the cross, the 
anchor, and the heart, to represent faith, hope, 
and charity, &c. 

In chess problems, and the like, the pieces 
are pictorially represented; in the planetary 
signs, we have the caduceus, or wand, of 
Mercury, and the mirror of Venus, while the 
entomologist, in cataloguing his specimens, 
uses these symbols for the male and female 
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respectively. Likewise, we recognize the shield 
_ and spear of Mars, the thunderbolt of Jupiter, 
and the mower’s scythe of Saturn. The signs of 
the Zodiac, mapped out by the ancient Chal- 
deans, supply a still more cogent example. The 
curved horns of the ram remind us of Aries; 
the head and horns of the bull, of Taurus; the 
arrow and bow, of Sagittarius ; the goat, of Capri- 
cornus; and so on. 

Furthermore, we may point to further instances 
in the figures in our almanacks, representing the 
sun, the phases of the moon, the planets and their 
satellites. Lastly, we have the symbols for money, 
weights, measures ; and so forth. 

The ornamental part of the initial letter in 
Recipe, in doctors’ prescriptions, is but the symbol 
of Jupiter, under whose special protection all 
medicines were placed. 

(c) The Ideographic stage. As the characters 
pass from the pictorial to the emblematic and the 
symbolic, their meaning obviously becomes more 
obscure, save to the initiated. They do not 
depict objects, but suggest them; they do not 
speak directly through the eye to the intelligence ; 
but presuppose, in the mind, knowledge of the 
event or fact which the sign recalls. The symbols 
of the ark, dove, olive-branch, and rainbow would 
be wholly meaningless to people unfamiliar with 
the Book of Genesis, as would the cross and 
the crescent to those ignorant of general his- 
tory. Even in pictography, it is very difficult to 
distinguish between historical and_ traditional 
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accounts obtained from such people as the Red 
Indians. The difficulty of interpretation consists 
in the fact that the larger number of pictographic 
records are merely mnemonic, and thus capable 
of being treated in connection only with material 
objects formerly (and perhaps still) used mnemoni- 
cally. 

The signs of advance from the pictorial to the 
ideographic stage which are to be noted among 
the Red Indians are more sharply marked in the 
hieroglyphs and phonetic characters on the stone 
monuments and manuscripts found among the 
relics of the vanished peoples of Mexico, Peru, 
and Yucatan, 

(d) The Phonetic stage. The ancient Mexican 
script supplies examples of the change from the 
pictographic to the phonetic stage. The name of 
one of the kings was Itzcoatl, or ‘“ Knife-snake.” 
In a certain manuscript, this king’s name is repre- 
sented by a serpent (coat/) with stone knives (zéz/) 
on its back, This is mere picture-writing, but in 
another manuscript we find the rebus form. The 
first syllable z#z is represented by a weapon armed 
with blades of obsidian (itz, ti’), but the rest of the 
word, coatl, though it means a snake, is written, 
not by the picture of a snake, but by an earthen 
pot (co, mitt), and above it, the sign of water 
(a, tl): Here we have real phonetic writing, for 
the name is not to be read, according to sense, 
“ Knife-kettle-water,” but only according to the 
sound of the Aztec words, “ Jtg-co-atl.”’ 

In regard to the rebus, a picture is made to 
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stand for the sound of the word; as, e.g., among 
ourselves for guessing games, when a whisk-broom 
and a key stand for ‘‘ whisky”; or in the series 
of pictures of an eye, a saw, a buoy, a swallow, a 
goose and a berry, which stand for the sentence, 
“IT saw a boy swallow a gooseberry.” Also a 
rose, a hill, an eye, and a door would read, “ Rose 
Hill I adore.” In Abbot Islip’s Chapel in West- 
minster Abbey his name is rebused as an eye and 
the slip of a tree, with the hand, apparently, of a 
shipping man hanging to it. In Bishop Oldham’s 
chantry in Exeter Cathedral his name is repre- 
sented by an ow/ (Owle-dom, the old spelling of 
the name); in S. Saviour’s Church the name of 
Prior Burton is sculptured as a cask with a thistle 
on it, “dburr-tun”; at Fountains Abbey, Bolton— 
the name of an Abbot—is made up of a do/t and 
a tun. 

Like the other pictographic systems already 
surveyed, the Egyptian particularly interests us 
because it has preserved the traces of its origin ; 
adding its cloud of witnesses to the identity of the 
several stages of development marking the scripts 
of all literate peoples. Until recently, its chief 
interest lay in the belief that it was the parent of 
the family of alphabets of the civilized world ; 
but (as will be shown later) this theory is no 
longer tenable. Although the earliest known 
examples of Egyptian hieroglyphs (Greek, heros, 
“sacred,” and glypho, “to carve,” so called in the 
belief that they were used solely by the priests) 
contain alphabetic characters, they have come 
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down to us as highly elaborated types of picture- 
writing; the changes in which (during the long 
period covered by the records) being so slight 
that it is like a language which has never 
forgotten the derivation of its words, never 
corrupted their etymological form, however much 
it may have altered their meaning. Therefore, 
although the Egyptians had developed alphabet- 
signs 5000 years B.C., they never advanced to 
the stage of their sole and independent use ; 
partly because of the conservative instincts of 
their race, which (fostering veneration for the old) 
was reluctant to make any alteration whatsoever ; 
and, partly, because their treatment of everything 
was essentially decorative and in the hands of 
a caste; the love of form and drawing exercising 
a greater force than amongst any other ancient 
people. On the other hand, Babylon and China 
(for want of sufficient artistic taste) allowed their 
pictorial writing to sink into a mere string of 
debased and conventional forms ; the Egyptians, 
to their credit, preserving the purely pictorial and 
artistic characters of their hieroglyphs to the end. 
They were abundantly rewarded by having the 
most beautiful writing in the world. 

This writing exists in three groups of characters 
—viz., (a) Hieroglyphic, (6) Hieratic, (c) Demotic. 
The demotic is derived from the hieratic, and this 
again from the hieroglyphic, 

(a) Pictogram, ideogram, and phonogram—in 
other words, signs representative respectively of 
word, idea, and soumd—make up the seventeen 
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hundred hieroglyphs which (in the older signs) 
preserve the traces of their origin in rude picture- 
writing. Evidence seems to prove that, so long 
ago as 4800 B.c., the hieroglyphic system of 
writing was already fully developed, and that it 
was brought in by the First Dynasty, which was 
perhaps descended from Chaldean Semites, 

Of course, the representation of an object was 
a simple matter enough, but as soon as the need 
arose to express, graphically, abstract ideas, such 
as vice and virtue, time and space, health and 
sickness, symbolism came in. Thus, the dee was 
a symbol of kingship and also of industry ; a voll 
of papyrus, of knowledge; an ostrich feather, of 
justice, because these feathers were of equal 
length ; a palm branch, of one year, because of 
the annual cutting of the leaves; a jackal, for a 
priest, because of its watchfulness ; a vulture, for 
a mother, because it was believed to nourish its 
young with its own blood ; aca/f running towards 
water, for thirst ; a whzf, for power ; two arms with 
weapons, for conflict ; and so on. 

As a help towards the memorizing and _ inter- 
pretation of these symbols, “determinants” were 
employed. These were of two classes, the special 
and more numerous, whose use was confined to 
one word or idea; and the general, numbering 
about two hundred, which (like the Chinese 
keys”) refer to whole groups of words. 

At length—it is not known when or where— 
there dawned upon some mind the fact that, all 
the words which men uttered were expressed by 
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a few sounds. Hence what better plan could 
there be than to select from the big and confused 
mass of ideograms, phonograms, and all their kin, 
a certain number of signs to denote, unvaryingly, 
certain sounds ? 

That was the work of the alphabet, constituting 
one of the greatest and most momentous triumphs 
of the human mind. The earliest phonograms 
represented syllables, not individual letters; the 
distinguishing signs for vowels and consonants 
being of yet later introduction: in fact, some of 
the alphabets (notably the Hebrew and other 
Semitic tongues) have no true vowels, but only 
distinguishing marks—diacritical points as they 
are called—to denote them. 

To recapitulate—we have (1) picture-writing ; 
(2) ideograms; (3) phonograms representing 
words ; (4) phonograms representing syllables ; 
(5) alphabetic forms. 

It may be interesting to turn aside here, for a 
moment, to note our indebtedness to Young, and 
afterwards to Champollion, for their discoveries 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, in 
respect of the Rosetta stone. The merit of the 
latter writer consisted in proving that Egyptian 
writing contained signs which expressed “sounds”; 
in other words, that it was “alphabetic.” His 
investigations and comparisons with other inscrip- 
tions convinced him that he had no need to 
hesitate concerning the “ pronunciation ” of signs ; 
for, upon the day that this proof was furnished, 
he could certify that he possessed the Egyptian 
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alphabet. But now remained the language; for 
the pronunciation of words is nothing if we know 
not what they mean. In this, Champollion’s 
genius was manifest ; he perceived that his alpha- 
bet, drawn chiefly from proper names and applied 
to other words of the language, simply furnished 
“Coptic.” Now Coptic, in its turn, is a language 
which (without being so well explored as Greek) 
for a long time had been not less accessible, It 
was a living language until the sixteenth century 
A.D., and three spoken dialects remained, suffi- 
ciently resembling the old Egyptian to enable the 
grammatical forms and structure to be examined. 
Further, it was employed (and even now is em- 
ployed) in the services of the Egyptian Christian 
Church, though, unfortunately, without much 
understanding on the part of priest or people. 

Therefore the veil was completely removed. 
The Egyptian language was shown to be only 
Coptic, written in hieroglyphic; or, to put it the 
other way, Coptic is only the language of the 
ancient Pharaohs, written in Greek letters. The 
rest may be inferred. From sign. to sign, Cham- 
pollion really proceeded from the known to the 
unknown, and soon the illustrious father of 
Egyptology could lay the foundations of this 
beautiful science, which has for its object the 
interpretation of the hieroglyphs and the open- 
ing up of a new world to the historian and the 
archeologist. 

(6) Hieratic writing. The cursive writing 
known as Hieratic was an abridged and 
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conventionalized form of the hieroglyphic. The 
use of the latter became mainly restricted to monu- 
mental and kindred purposes, while the hieratic 
was employed by the priests in copying literary 
compositions, notable among which was the 
Book of the Dead—papyrus being the material 
most commonly used. 

The earliest known specimen of hieratic writing 
is a papyrus containing chronicles of the reign of 
the Egyptian King Isesi, of the Fifth Dynasty, 
whose date is about 3580 B.C. 

(c) Demotic or Enchorial writing. The De- 
motic or Enchorial characters preserve but slight 
traces of their derivation from picture-writing. 
As the term ‘“hieratic” (Gr. /ieratikos, sacer- 
dotal) denotes the class by which that writing 
was almost exclusively employed, so the terms 
“‘demotic”” (Gr. demotikos, of the people) and 
“enchorial” (Gr. enchorios, of the country) denote 
that this writing was in popular use and adapted 
to the purposes of daily life. It appears to have 
come into vogue about goo B.Cc., and so continued 
until the fourth century of our era. The hiero- 
glyphic was called “the writing of divine words” ; 
the demotic, “the writing of letters”; and the 
Greek, “the writing of the Greeks.” 

Owing to the inclusion of divers peoples in one 
vast empire, proclamations were usually set forth 
in their respective tongues; ¢.g., in the time of 
Darius, in Babylonian, Medic, and Persian ; in 
the time of the Ptolemies, in Hieroglyphic, De- 
motic, and Greek—as witness the Rosetta stone 
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of wonderful memory. A further illustration is 
furnished by the action of Pilate in setting up 
the superscription on our Saviour’s Cross in three 
languages, viz., Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 

While, outside of Egypt, hieroglyph-bearing 
stones are found only in Crete, examples of the 
linear character have been discovered at Mycenz, 
Nauplia, and other prehistoric sites in Greece and 
even in Egypt. Moreover, some of the signs have 
marked affinities with Cypriote, Hittite, and Semitic 
forms. 

When digging in the Egyptian Fayyum some 
years ago, Prof. Flinders Petrie discovered frag- 
ments of Mycenzan pottery inscribed with char- 
acters resembling, and, in some cases, identical 
with those found in Greece. Speaking of the signs 
known to be in use in 1200 B.C., in a place occu- 
pied by people of the A®gean and Asia Minor, 
viz., Tyrrheni, Achzeans, Hittites, and the like, 
Professor Petrie remarks that it would require a 
very certain proof of the supposed Arabian source 
of the Phoenician alphabet, before we could 
venture to deny that we had here the origin of 
the Mediterranean alphabets. Conversely, scarabs 
of the twelfth Egyptian dynasty have been found 
in Crete; and in excavations at Tell-el-Hesy, in 
Palestine, we have the discovery (amongst remains 
of the archaic city, dating about 1450 B.C.) of 
potsherds inscribed with signs similar to those 
of the A®gean, Again, there is a remarkable 
parallelism between the syllabary from Crete 
and that from Cyprus. Indeed, Cyprus (lying 
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only sixty miles from Asia Minor) might be 
expected to yield many traces of active inter- 
course therewith during prehistoric times. Its 
syllabary stands in nearest relation (possibly as 
its direct descendant) to the syllabary of that 
strange and powerful nation—the Hittites. To this 
day, the complete key of interpretation to the Hittite 
inscriptions is lacking,’ and we await the unearth- 
ing of some bilingual monument which shail do 
for the Hittite hieroglyphs what the Rosetta stone 
did for the Egyptian, and the Behistun Rock did 
for cuneiform writing. At all events, the inde- 
pendent system of picture-writing possessed by 
the Hittites offers an obvious source whence the 
Asianic syllabary might have been derived. 

To sum up, we have gathered that there have 
been discovered in Crete traces of two sorts of 
writing, the one hieroglyphic or pictographic ; the 
other linear and approaching the alphabetic; the 
pictographic being the older of the two, dating 
from the earlier part of the third millennium B.c. ; 
and that it was probably derived from a primitive 
picture-writing by the non-Hellenic inhabitants 
of the island, who, perhaps, succeeded the abori- 
gines, The old script of the language had been 
abandoned for the Greek alphabet. That script, 
the use of which had never passed outside the 
island, obviously had no influence on Mycenzan 
civilization. 

The linear system is syllabic ; perhaps, in some 


1 As has been already stated, Dr. Sayce is just Se 3 to interpret 
Hittite script. 
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degree, alphabetic. Probably, its simplification 
took place in the East, and among peoples not 
Greek ; thence it was carried into Greek lands, 
spreading more in the islands, at least in Crete, 
than in the Peloponnesus or other portions of 
the mainland. 

Connecting the results of explorations in Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Crete, Cyprus, Rhodes, Thera, 
Melos, and other islands of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean with those in the Peloponnesus, the exist- 
ence of a pre-Phcenician civilization, of which 
Mycenz may be conveniently regarded as the 
centre, appears to be demonstrated. 

After 1028 B.c., or thereabouts, when Hiram 
seems to have refounded Tyre, the political and 
commercial influence of the Phoenicians was 
strongly marked. They overran the A’gean, and 
remained the dominant power in the Mediter- 
ranean until the Greeks expelled them from their 
waters, and ultimately entirely broke their supre- 
macy when Tyre was sacked by Alexander the 
Great, in 332 B.C. Between their rise and fall, 
their commercial pre-eminence had enabled them 
to impose upon the Greeks the alphabet which 
has proved to be the vehicle of the preservation 
of the intellectual wealth of the Hellenes and of 
all literature that has followed in its wake. 

The probability appears to be that the 
Mycenzan civilization rose in Crete and spread 
from it as a centre; and that it was not until 
the Cretan power was on the wane that the 
palmy days of Tiryns and Mycenz began. The 
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Mycenzan civilization perished in a great catas- 
trophe ; inasmuch as somewhere near the middle 
of the twelfth century B.c., the Dorian invaders, in 
their southward march, reached the walls of Tiryns 
and Mycenez, and sacked those cities, giving them 
to the flames. On the isles and shores of Ionia, the 
exiles from Argolis laid the foundation of a culture 
whose influence will abide while the world revolves. 
Mycenz was an ancient town in Argolis, a 
district of Peloponnesus; this being bounded 
respectively by the Corinthian country, Arcadia, 
Laconia, and the peninsula between the Saronic 
and Argolic Gulfs. Sparta was the most im- 
portant town, and Argos came next. Mycenz 
was situated about six miles north-east of the 
latter town. During the reign of Agamemnon, 
it was regarded as the first city in Greece; but, 
after the conquest of the Peloponnesus by the 
Dorians, it ceased to be a place of importance. 
In 468 B.c., it was attacked and destroyed by 
the Argives. On account of the antiquity and 
grandeur of the remains, they are some of the 
most interesting in that interesting land. 
Tiryns is also situated in Argolis, south-east of 
Argos. It is one of the most ancient towns in 
Greece. Here Hercules is said to have been 
brought up. This town was also ultimately de- 
stroyed by the Argives. It almost equals Mycenz 
in interest and antiquarian importance, recent 
excavations having led to the unfolding of an 
entrancing chapter in the history of the past. 
At Tiryns are the most ancient specimens extant 
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of what is called Cyclopean architecture, con- 
sisting of masses of enormous stones, rudely 
piled in tiers one above the other. 

The fall of Mycenz gave Phcenicia her oppor- 
tunity, and she was quick to seize it in estab- 
lishing depdts throughout the A®gean, and in 
securing the overlordship of the Mediterranean. 
Finally, as we have said, this enterprising people 
succumbed to the strong arm of the reinvigorated 
Greek. Between their rise and decline, they had 
practically put the alphabet into its present form, 
and secured its adoption by the Greeks. 

Probably, it will never be settled whether these 
characters are modifications of the Egyptian, or 
the Hittite, or the Cypriote, or merely abbreviated 
forms of picture-writing peculiar to the Phoeni- 
cians themselves. It may be that when the latter 
came into the A®gean, they found an ancient 
script whereby intercourse was facilitated along 
the Mediterranean—a script of which so pliant 
a people, eager for trade, would avail themselves. 
Perhaps, fer contra, a Semitic element had also 
been introduced into the A‘gean. 

Putting together, however, what is no longer 
conjectural, it would seem that the Phoenician 
alphabet was a compound from various sources, 
the selection and modification of the several 
characters being ruled by convenience; that 
principle being primarily and essentially com- 
mercial. That is to say, the Phoenicians found 
an existing system, and reduced it to its simplest 
form. Like all commercial people immersed in 
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many transactions, their method tended to brevity, 
and so they aimed as near “shorthand” as they 
could, They got rid of surplus signs, of the 
number of determinatives and the like, and in- 
vented an alphabet which, even if it was not 
perfect (as no alphabet can be, inasmuch as the 
letters are not revised from time to time to 
follow evolutionary changes in sound), was yet 
of such signal value to mankind, as to have been 
accepted by the civilized world of the past, and 
to have secured (with but slight modifications) 
a permanence assured to no other invention of 
the human race. 

The following table shows the names and order 
of the Greek and Semitic letters, the Hebrew 
being selected as the type of a Semitic alphabet, 
because it is more familiar than any other ; it also 
displays the corresponding letters in the English 
alphabet :— 


Names Objects Names Corre- 
Egyptian of signified of sponding 
Objects. Hebrew in Greek English 
Letters. Hebrew. Letters. Letters. 
Eagle Aleph Ox Alpha a 
Crane Beth House Beta b 
Bowl Gimmel Camel Gamma c 
Hand Daleth Door Delta d 
Plan of He Window Epsilon e 
House (?) 
Cerastes Vau Hook Vau f 
; (obsolete) 
Duck Zayin Weapons Zeta g 
Sieve Cheth Fence Eta h 
Tongs ne Sn° a Se 
Loop Teth Serpent (?) Theta A: 
Leaves Yod Hand Tota i-j 
Throne Kaph Bent-hand Kappa k 
Lioness Lamed Ox-goad Lambda l 
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Egyptian 
Objects. 


Owl 
Water 
Door bolt 
Weapon 
Door 
Snake 
Knee 


Mouth 
Field 
Arm with 


cake in hand 


Names 
of 
Hebrew 
Letters. 


Mem 
Nun 
Samekh 
’Ayin 
Pe 
Tsade 
Qoph 
Resh 
Shin 
Tau 


of the Alphabet 


Objects 
signified 


in 
Hebrew. 


Waters 
Fish 
Prop 
Eye 
Mouth 
Fish-hook 
Back of the 
head 
Head 
Tooth 
Mark 


Names 
of 
Greek 
Letters, 


Omicron 


San (os?) 

Koppa 
(obsolete) 

Rho 

Sigma 

Tau 


Upsilon 
Xi 


Phi 
Chi 
Psi 
Omega 


Corre- 
sponding 
English 
Letters. 


m 
n 


a WoO: 


nme 


uvw 


* 


z* 


* (Adopted in the Latin at a late period as foreign letters.) In the 
above tables, the hieroglyphs and symbols are necessarily omitted. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE ALPHABET FROM THE 
HIEROGLYPHIC CHARACTER 
(continued) 


FURTHER DISCUSSION AS TO ULTIMATE 
ORIGIN 


PLINY, in his Natural History, gives the credit 
of the invention of the alphabet to the Phoeni- 
cians, and other ancient authors repeat what 
must have been an old tradition; but was that 
alphabet an independent invention, or was it 
adapted from another set of characters? Certain 
old writers assert that the Phoenicians admitted 
the art of writing to have been obtained by 
them from Egypt; and the fact of the active 
intercourse which long prevailed between the 
two countries went far to give colour to this 
statement. 

The Phoenicians were of the Semitic race,} 
dwelling in ancient time upon the Erythrzan 
Sea (ze, in the neighbourhood of the Red Sea 


1 Petrie suggests a connection between the Phoenicians (Penz, 
Punicus, &c.) and the land of Punt, probably corresponding to the 
region about Somaliland, whither so many Egyptian sovereigns 
(notably Hatshepsut) despatched expeditions. 
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and the Gulf of Aden), whence they passed over 
and dwelt in the country along the sea-coast of 
Syria—this part of Syria, and all as far as Egypt, 
according to Herodotus, being called Palestine. 
But of their origin and primitive migrations, in 
truth, little is known. Tyre and Sidon are familiar 
names in the Bible, but the term Phenician does 
not once occur in the Old Testament, reference to 
the inhabitants being probably included in the 
general appellation “Canaanite.” We have the 
region Phenice mentioned three times in the 
Book of the Acts of the Apostles (but the 
last reference relates to a haven of Crete), 
and Syro-phoenician once by S. Mark—but 
the kingdom of Phoenicia had then long ceased 
to exist. In 62 B.c., it had been annexed 
to the Roman province of Syria—in 20 B.C. 
it was deprived by Augustus of all its 
liberties. 

Many scholars have supported the contention 
that the Phoenicians derived their alphabet from 
the Egyptian characters; and they do this as the 
result of a comparison of the hieroglyphic and 
derived cursive forms to be found on the 
monuments and literary remains of Egypt and 
Palestine. 

The question is difficult to decide, inasmuch as 
the Samaritan alphabet is the sole surviving lineal 
descendant of the Phoenician; which (in what- 
ever degree the parent of all extant alphabets) 
became extinct with the decline of Phoenicia 
herself—the characters being recoverable in the 
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present day only through fragments of a few 
inscriptions. 

We now know that high as was the develop- 
ment of Egyptian civilization in certain directions, 
it was by no means the fertile mother of other 
civilizations. All modern writers are agreed that 
religious cults and national customs are exactly 
what the Greeks—for instance—did not borrow 
from Egypt, any more than the Hebrews 
borrowed thence their religion, or the Phoeni- 
cians their commerce. 

In fact, explorations in Greece and the sur- 
rounding archipelago, within the last few years, 
have brought to light a third venerable centre 
of civilization. The result of these discoveries 
is to show that man in Hellas was more highly 
civilized before the dawn of history than when 
history begins to record his state; and that 
there existed human society in the Hellenic 
area, organized and productive, at a period so 
remote, that its origins were more distant from 
the age of Pericles (469-429 B.C.) than that 
age is from our own. Thus, wonderful as it 
seems, we have probably to deal with a total 
period of civilization in the A®gean not much 
shorter than that exhibited in the Nile valley or 
in Mesopotamia. 

Discoveries in Crete establish the fact. of an 
indigenous culture, and of an active intercourse 
between Crete and Greece, Egypt, Syria, and 
other countries, centuries before the Phoenicians 
launched their craft upon the Mediterranean Sea, 
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trafficked with Cretan and Cypriote, or sailed 
through the Pillars of Hercules to fetch tin from 
Cornwall ! 

The labours of Dr. Evans, Mr. Hogarth, and 
other explorers, have resulted in the discovery 
of stones, gems, and amulets bearing symbols of 
a system of writing in use within the limits of 
the Mycenzan world in pre-Phcenician times. 
The hieroglyphs engraved on twenty-one stones 
described by Dr. Evans number eighty-two, and 
comprise both pictorial and ideographic forms. 
There are also certain linear signs, which are 
regarded as fundamentally connected with the 
hieroglyphic; the one, as in other scripts, over- 
lapping the other. Of the eighty-two pictographic 
symbols, sixteen “approach to Egyptian and six- 
teen to Hittite forms; but all have, none the 
less, an independent character which stamps 
them as indigenous. The Cretan system of 
picture-writing is inseparable from the area 
dominated by the Mycenzan form of culture. 
Geographically speaking, it belongs to Greece 
and to Greece alone. 

A few changes were introduced into the Latin 
alphabet in adapting it to the requirements of 
the English tongue. The order of the letters 
(an unexplained problem in the history of the 
alphabet, but determined probably by accidental 
considerations) approximates to that of the Pha- 
nicians, and their names are based on the same 
principle as that of the Latin. Our alphabet pro- 
vides for certain phonetic variations by turning 
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the Latin I-into I and J, and V V or U V 
into U or W. The Anglo-Saxon (which appears 
to be partly Roman and partly Irish in origin) 
had borrowed two useful characters from the 
Runic p=w, named wen, and p=th, named 
thorn; which characters, for a time, formed part 
of the English language. The thorn has been 
revived, of late, as a bastard Archaic, in the 
printing of the as ye, with consequent. mispro- 
nunciation of that word by those who see it 
thus changed. Both Y and Z were late impor- 
tations from the Greek into Latin, being used 
only in Greek loan-words, to denote sounds 
peculiar to the Greek; hence (as the most 
recent arrivals) their relegation to the end of 
the alphabet. 

Our alphabet—as indeed is the case with all 
others—is by no means perfect. It errs, or fails, 
both in excess and defect. There is a certain 
specified number of sounds to be provided for, 
determined by the local and physical conditions 
of our race; and just-as we say: ‘One man, 
one vote,” or “One vote, one value,” so we 
should say: “One sound, one sign or symbol.” 
But some of our letters are of little use, K 
makes hard C superfluous ; practically Q never 
stands alone, but is always associated with U, 
and imight be replaced by KW; and X could 
be replaced by KS; so that we have but twenty- 
three letters wherewith to indicate, at least, thirty- 
two or (as some say) even forty sounds! Hence 
one symbol has to do duty for several sounds: 
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as a for father, fat, fate, rag, rage, all, awl, &c.; 
in fact, a has three long sounds and two short 
ones ; similarly, with the other vowels. Again, 
the diphthongs introduce certain peculiarities, 
Perhaps, in time to come, some relief may be 
afforded by a careful, conservative, system of 
spelling reform. 

Nevertheless, a workable set of signs has 
secured a footing which (made firmer by the 
invention of printing) is not likely to be dis- 
turbed by those processes of phonetic change 
always slowly going on by reason of the 
manifold introduction of foreign words; of the 
modification of the organs of speech by change 
of climate (as is so strongly observable in the 
United States of America); or of variations of 
the educational facilities or the habits of the 
people as a whole. 

It should be noted that to the art of printing 
is also due those modifications in handwriting 
which distinguish the penmanship of past and 
present epochs. 

As has been remarked in the course of this 
survey, while Germany long remained in fetters to 
the eye-distracting Black Letter, we English freed 
ourselves by the adoption of the clear Roman 
type. Hence the disappearance (save in legal 
documents and in a few show art-books) of the 
cramped hand which prevailed down to the six- 
teenth century. Thus it is that the handwriting 
of to-day (good, bad, or indifferent, as our per- 
sonal equation makes it) which we learned at 
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school through the stages of “p’s” and “q’s 
and “ pot-hooks and hangers,” up to the grandest 
flourishes of copy-book “maxims,” is derived 
from the same source as the printed alphabet— 
every nation making therein the same general 
characteristic variations. 
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